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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Motor VEHICLES 
IN THE WORLD 












NEW YORK TYPE MOTORETTE 
Weight 700 Ibs. Price $1,200 


SIMPLICITY - STRENGTH 
RELIABILITY 


OPERATED BY HYDRO CARBON MOTOR 
20,000 IN USE. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 






















General Offices and Factory: 
37th St. and Church Lane, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York Office: 57 West 66th St., N. Y. City. 
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Not to “hunt,” 
but to “find” 








Not to “fish,” 
but to “catch” 








Fish and Game are 
plentiful in Florida 


particularly on the Gulf Coast and the sections 
reached by the lines of the PLANT SYSTEM 


Its rails and steamers penetrate the heart of the Semi-Tropics. 


Superbly equipped passenger trains with Pullman’s finest 
drawing-room, sleeping, dining, library and observation cars 
attached, through without change *% % %& oH 








For rates, schedules, etc., address 


B. W. WREN J. J. FARNSWORTH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Eastern Passenger Ag 


E ‘ gent 
Savannah, Georgia 290 Broadway, New York 
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Field and Stream and American Angler 


Subscription $1.00 per year. Single copies 10¢c. Foreign subscription $1.50. The News Trade supplied by 
the American News Co. and its branches. Address all communications and make all remittances payable to 


John P. Burkhard Publishing Co., Park Row Building, New York. 
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OLDEST, LARGEST and BEST 











INSURE IN 


Ghe TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life, Endowment, and 
Accident Insurance 


OF ALL FORMS 
HEALTH POLICIES 


INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors and Owners of Buildings, Horses. and Vehicles, 
can all be protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 | Liabilities, . . $23,730,827.61 
ASSETS, . . . 27,760,511.56 | EXCESS, 332; hasis,. 4,020,683.95 
Returned to Policy Holders, . . . $39,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 
S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 



















E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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Sportsman’s Cabinets 


A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING FROM THE RIFLE 
TO THE FISH HOOK. 


Why not keep your guns and fishing tackle in a first 
class Sportsman’s Cabinet, where they are always neat 
clean and handy, as well as ornamental? These new 
cabinets are a fine piece of furniture They will last a 
lifetime and can be handed down tothe next generation. 
Almost any sportsman can afford to invest in one of 
these cabinets at the low price, When you have alittle 
time to take a jaunt you simply unlock the glass door 
and take out what you want, without trying your pati- 
ence hunting from cellar to garret for various articles 
you cannot find, and finally are compelled to go shop- 
ping to replenish, 
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No 20.—See cut above. Size, 82in high, 37 in wide, 
1644 in. deep. Quartered oak front, polished finish, ¢ law 
feet, rifle-twist moulding, double-thick glass doors, writ- 
ing and loading table, large enough for 8 guns. $33.00 


No. 10.—Similar to above, without the lower drawer. 


PG einchitenceds. whee ccoveseudeerese $27.50 
No. 3.—Of another make. oak, 76 in. high, 30 in. wide, 


ee ee OP eee $20.00 
No. 1.—Similar to No. 3. .$15.00 


Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price, 


Rack for 6 guns.. 


Address JOHN P, BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of 
“ FIE LD AND STREAM,” New York City. 












Everythingin 
plain sight, 
but under lock 
and key. 
Dimensions— 
7x18x60 
inches. Price, 
crated, $10. 
Cash with i 
1: order. Address a, 


JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO. 
Park Row Building, New York 


OR 
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J. B. LALIBERTE, % 


QUEBEC, CANADA 


: The Largest Fur Store | 
In America 


Order Your Furs NOW for NEXT WINTER 


eS 
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Immense collection of Russian and Hudson Bay 
SABLE SKINS. Gents’ Fur-lined OVERCOATS, 
in blue and black cloth, lined in Canadian Mink, 
Alaska Seal, Sable Heads, Sable Paws, etc., 
trimmed in plucked and dyed Otter, also with gm 
the richest of dark natural Labrador Otter and @® 
Hudson Bay dark Sable. 

CARRIAGE ROBES in Sable, Canadian Mink, @ 
Alaska Seal and the rich Labrador Beaver. z 


Indian Curiosities a Specialty ; 


Tigers, Leopards, Grizzly Bear, Brown Bear, 
Canadian Black Bear and Wolves, mounted as & 
Rugs by experts, etc. 


Snow Shoes and Moccasins 


FOR EXPORT TRADE 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM 


Dincesentnencisindenmemnandll 
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Useful and Novel Holiday Gifts. 


These Electric Appliances have been thoroughly tested and are re- 
commended to the favorable consideration of our readers. See next Page. 





This watch stand is 
quadruple silver plated, 
satin finished and burn- 
ished ; is beautiful and 
ornamental and is very 
useful, for if you wish 
to know the time at 
night in your bed-cham- 
ber, all you have to do 
is to turn the switch 
and you have a perfect 
light. It is indispensible in the sick room. It 
must be used to be appreciated, 





Price of stand with watch holder,? 
complete, $3.75. 
$5.50 to 10.50. 


With 6 styles of gold clocks - 
3.50 


Stand alone, for other clocks, - - 
Extra batteries, 25 cents 


THE COMET LIGHT. 7” 


strength 
of light 
which 
this little 
device 
gives is 





simply marvelous. 

For finding one’s way on dark stairways, 
closets or rooms it is invaluable. 

It is the smallest Electric Lamp manufact- 
ured, measuring six inches in length and one 
inch in breadth. 

It is so small that it can be conveniently 
carried in one’s upper vest pocket, or in a 
lad’ys dress pocket. 

Price, $3.15. Extra batteries, 25 cents. 


DIRECTIONS. 

To light Jamp—Place lamp in hand as illustrated in 
accompanying cut and press down tongue with little 
finger or palm of hand, When hght is exhausted un- 
screw rear end, slide out battery and insert new one, 





Electric Candlestick 


Finish—Oxidized 
metal holder 
mounted on_ pol- 
ished ebony, syca- 
more and oak 
stands. Durable, 
practical. Will 
last a life time. 
Best for general 
use- 


DIRECTIONS, 


To light turn switch 
on button; to extin- 
guish light—reverse 
When 


required slide out bot- 


new battery is 


tom of base,” remove 


mM, 


battery and insert new 





= one. 
Price complete with battery - - $4.00 
Extra battery 25 cents. With Shade and hold- 
er as shown in cut $4.50. Fancier patterns at 
$7.00 and 8.50 in gold finish. 


THE COMET SURGICAL AND DENTAL LAMP. 





The principal advantage of this new Port- 
able Electric Lamp is its simplicity. all who 
use this lamp fully appreciate this fact. * 

It gives a brilliant, steady white light. It is so com 
pactly constructed that it may easily be carried in the 
practitioner's satchel. 

It is equa! to the X-rays in transillumination for 
the dilution of foreign bodies 

In operations on the eye or nose it is superior to any 
light now in use 

For throat, rectum or vaginal examinations its 
brilliaancy makes work a pleasure. In proportion to the 
work it performs, the cost of its maintenance is almost 
nothing ; the price of a new battery being only 25 cents 

The pointless bulb of this lamp, especially 
made for this rod-shaped device is adaptable 
for the exploration of cavities. 

By pressing the thumb upon the catch-spring at t! 
other end, the light is produced, 

Price of Lamp, complete, $4.25 
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The Perfect Light 


AT LAST! 
For Automobiles, Carriages, Bicycles, Etc. 





HE Electric Lamps which have hitherto been put on the 

market have earned a deserved mistrust, with their 

dangling wires, cheap wooden boxes, complicated parts, 

and acid which destroys everything it comes in contact 
with. 

In this New Lamp there is nothing complicated, no oil, 

a no wick to trim, no liquids, no odors, no heat. So simple 


that anybody and everybody can operate it ; In other words 


it’s the greatest lamp of the age. 
To light lamp, turn reflector slightly to right, to extin- 
guish, turn slightly to left. When new battery is required 


open lamp and replace battery with new one, 





Price of Lamp complete, $3.50. 
Price of extra batteries, 25 cts. 
t= —Any of the articles on this and the preceding page will be sent post paid or 
express paid upon receipt of price. 


Address, Joun P. Burkuarp Pustisnine Co., Park Row Building, New York. 


The “Ever-Ready” Electric Light 


Useful for Miners, Hunters, Plumbers, Physicians, Oil men, Liquor 
Dealers, Watchmen, Policemen, Soldiers in the field, and for all pur- 
pe where a light is required instantly. Can be carried intoa cellar 
ull of leaking Gas, into an Oil tank, into Alcohol and Malt vats, or 
placed in a keg of Gunpowder without the slightest danger. 














U. 8. Patent January 3. 1899. 
U. S. Patent January 10, 1899. 


The most serviceable electric light yet invented. Can be used at any time and for all purposes where a light is 
fequired. No wires. Nochemicals. No danger. No trouble handling it (a child can operate it.) Simplicity itself. 
No. 4. Improved Model. Size 1%x8% inches, waterproof covering. 314 Volt Lamp, will give from 6,000 to 8,000 
lights before battery requires renewal. It will brilliantly illuminate to a great distance the darkest spaces. 
, postpaid. complete with battery, $3.50. Extra Battery, 50 cents. 
DIRECTIONS—To make light, press ring upon band, (When replacing in paper packing case, reverse ring to 
avoid contact and insert lense-end first ) 





The “Ever-Ready”’ Search LightCane Price, $5.0 
The handiest thing you ever saw. postpaid. 
The Pocket Search Light. Beware of inferior imitations of above lights. We have 


c , ‘ : cea sold large numbers and ey is pleased. All orders must 
maensily be carried in pocket. Cthevwsse, ahs a © be accompanied with the cash. 
Sz. above described. Price, postpaid, 83.00. I 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Building, New York. 
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“VELOX” 


Conical Base Smokeless Powder Shell 


Designed for 
Dense Nitro 
Powders and 
Especially for = fE:-* oe Lees a 
Velox Smokeless f° 3%. 22-5" 
Powder. 





W. C. Co.’s Velox 
Shells, loaded « ith 
Velox Smokeless 
Powder by our own 
special loading 
machines, are guar- 
anteed SUPERIOR 
in points of uni- 
formity, accuracy 
and pattern. Ask 
your dealer for 
them. 











Send for Catalogue Explaining the Advantages of Velox Shells. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., East Alton, III. 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT! 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL REVOLVER MATCH 


King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder 








Made the Made the 
—— Highest 
‘ cor Score at 
ong Short 
F el Range on 
""Fosent American 
16 Metres 50 = te 
(52% ft.) arget. 
52% ft. Used by J. 
Used by A. Dietz, Jr. 
B.F. Wilder, Score 263 
Score 263 points, 
points, 








Loaded with King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder represent the highest development in modern 
ammunition. Now on the market .38 and .44 mid-range revolver cartridges for 
50-yard shooting, for Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver. 


Superior to all Other Powders for Revolver and Rifle, and a Great Success in the Shotgun, 


THE KING POWDER CO, Cincinnati, O. 
Eastern Department, 80 Chambers St., New York, T. H. Keller, Mgr. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago. III. C. G. Grubb, Pittsburg, Pa. 
F. B. Chamberlain Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo. Marshall, Wescott & Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Stauffer, Eshleman & Co , New Orleans, La. F. R. Burrell, Louisville, Ky. 
Day & Bailey Grocer Co., Memphis, Tenn. A. L. Peters, 391 E. Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Are You Going Hunting This Winter? 


If so be sure and take shells loaded with 


L. & R. SMOKELESS 


Or Orange Extra Black Powder. 





LAFLIN AND RAND POWDER COMPANY 


99 Cedar Street, 





ORIENTAL *c::* 


GUNPOWDER! 


Is no’ excelled by any other make. 





“ . " ” 
wowing Shot” “Oriental Smokeless 
“ estern Sporting ” is now generally considered 
Wild Fowl the best smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking ” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
loaded with it; both Black and Smokeless 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 


; Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally 

















New Yes wan f 


Blue Ridbon 
Smokeless 


Among the excellent qualities 
that commend Hazard ‘* Blue 
Ribbon’’ Smokeless Powder 
to sportsmen, are: Its freedom 
from the gritty residue incident 
to the burning of some powders; 
the absence of smoke; lessened 
recoil and minimum of noise. 
It is a delight to burn a quick, 
clean, smokeless powder like 
Hazard, that is made uniform in 
strength; that is invariable in 
time of ignition and combustion; 
that can be used with absolute 
confidence ; affording exquisite 
pleasure at the trap, afield or 
over water alike. 

Hazard Powder Co.,44-48 Cedar St.,New York 


Branch offices in Baltimore,Cincinn ati,Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City and San Francisc oO. 
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Shooters Take Notice! 





Insist upon your shells 


being loaded with N O BEL’ © 
NEW GREEN SPOR TING 


W ) BALLISTITE 
als [0 d e is a perfect powder for TRAP AND GAME 
SHOOTING, safe and sure, smokeless, waterproof, 


has great velocity, practically no recoil, does not 


SMOKELESS POWDER + nerhyesbnny inn sp) yh 


Quick—clean—safe. —s 


Not affected by tem- Duck Shootin j 


perature or age. ew 
Nobel’s Sporting Ballistite is the ideal powder, on 


SCHOVERLING DALY & GALE ‘ account of its velocity and great penetration, it is 
9 i superior to any other powder as it kills on the spot 
No chance for a duck, when hit, to escape by diving 
or flying. Give it a trial. that is all we ask. 
3allistite is quick as lightning, gives perfect 
pattern, and for cleanliness no other powder is equal 


Charles Daly Guns to it. Shells loaded with this powder can be ob- 
tained from all Cartridge Companies, Gun and 
Ammunition Dealers, or from us, 
The xe plus ultra of high-grade gun J.H. LAV @® CO. 
making. Send for booklet. [ . 
. roe een Sole Agents for Nobel’s Sporting Bailistite 
302 and 304 BROADWAY IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 

Cor. Duane St. New York Fire Arms, Ammunition & Fencing Goods 

75 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. CITY 


—— 














Importers of the famous ~ 


























ONLY $30.00 FOR A 


With Side Air Chamber and Game 
Baskets on Deck. 


W. H. MULLINS 
222 Depot Street SALEM, OHIO 


Write to 








BUY A DOUBLE BARREL BREECH LOADING $15 SHOT GUN for $7.77. 

» NEW WINCHESTER RIFLES, $3.07. NEW 

BREECH LOADING SHOT GUNS, $4.47. 

( NEW WINCHESTER SHOT CUNS, $15.97. 

. Winchester and U. M. C. Loaded Shells, $ |, 47 per 100. 

Nitro Powder Loaded Shells, § { 77 per 100, 

GET SHOT GUNS AND AMMUNITION at wholesale prices to everybody. 

* Our large Gun Catalogue containing 96 pages, size 9144x1244 inches. will 

be sent postage paid on" receipt of three cents to any one returning this ad and mentioning this 

hou We can save you big dollarson guns. Write atonce. We sell more Sporting Goods than any OTH Rg 
OUSE IN THE Whips 






LD. Terts, Hunting Coats, Hats, Caps, Belts, Boots, Shell Boxes, Dog ER 
lars, Biscuits, Tents and Base Ball Goods and Fishing Tackle, all in our 94x12, 96 page FREE GUN CATALOGUK 
i] 


T.M. ROBERTS SUPPLY HOUSE, 717-721 Nicollet Avenue. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





STEEL DUCK BOAT 





Best Passenger Service 


Est Passenger Service AN 
IN TEXAS 








Write for Book on Texas, Free 
E. F. TURNER, Gen’! Pass. Agt., DALLAS, TEXAS 





** No trouble to answer questions’’ 
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: 4 Important Gateways 
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The Fishes of North America 
COLORED AS IN LIFE 


Py William C. Harris, Editor of THE AMERICAN ANGLER. 


issued in forty monthly parts, each part con- 
taining two fish portraits on heavy plate pa- 
per, size 12x19 inches. This publication, which may be 
said to be the life-work of Mr. Harris, who has spent 
yal years in its preparation, occupies a field en- 
tirely its own in ichthyic literature. In fact, no pre- 
vious publication has appeared that attempts to cover 
so large a field, or present so great a number of por- 
traits of American fishes, eighty or more of which, 
colored, as in life, will be given in the book, which 
will also contain about 300 drawings in ink of differ- 
ent species of fish. 

The portraits of fishes are first painted in oil, at the 
moment they are taken from the water, before their 
eolor tints have faded, then lithographed on stone in 
colors, of which as many as fifteen (15) different tints 
have been required to reproduce the exact tone and 
mellow transfusion of color so frequently seen in 
many species of fish when alive. 

This accuracy in reproduction of the canvas ren- 
ders the lithograph still more attractive when framed. 

The cost of this work, when completed, will be at 
least fifty-five thousand dollars ($55,000). 

The New York Herald, in an extended review of 
Mr. Harris’ work, states:— 

“The fisherman who sees any part of this superb 
«ork will resolve to own it all, even though he has to 
sell part of his outfit to get the money.” 


“ T vis FISHES OF NORTH AMERICA” is 


Of its standard value as a text book on the natural 
history of fishes, Professor S. Garman, of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass., writes 
the author:— 

“I am much pleased with the appearance of your 
new book. There is no reason why your splendid 
venture should not prove a most gratifying success. 
Finished in the style in which it is started, it will be 
a work of permanent value, one that will not go out 
of date with the time that brings it to light.” 

Dr. David S. Jordan, of the Stanford University, 
California, also writes: 

“I am delighted with the first instalment of your 
book. The Recky Mountain trout is as natural as 
life—a thoroughly admirable painting.’ 

Terms of Payment—Subscribers can pay for a single 
number as issued ($1.50), or for such numbers in 
advance as they may desire. The first volume, con- 
sisting of the first half of the book (20 parts, 40 
colored plates), is now ready for delivery, either 
bound or unbound. If the entire work is paid for 
in advance, a discount of $10.00 is allowed, making 
the price for the sixty parts (80 colored plates) $50.00; 
or we will deliver the first volume on a payment of 
$10.00 and $5.00 per month up to $30.00. Prices for 
binding:—Cloth, $3.00; half morocco, $5.00; full mo- 
rocco, $7.50. Payments can be made by drafts on 
NewYork Post Office, or Express orders, or by regis- 
tered letter. 


Address WM. C. HARRIS, 19°Park Place, New York City. 
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BROOK TROUT FRY 


AND EGGS 











E HAVE FOR SALE in their season Brook Trout Eggs and Young Fry, also year- 
for stocking streams and ponds. We have been 
unable to fill all our orders for yearlings this season. but having now inc reased 
our facilities we expect to be able to furnish yearlings in quantities to suit 


s 

@ 

e 

a 

e 

. 3 

e 

£ 

oe 

ee 

4 lings and half-pound trout 

& 

* customers. 

os WE GUARANTEE OUR EGGS to be best quality, 
e We also guarantee safe delivery of yearlings. 

4 to Fish Commissioners. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
J Persons ordering Eggs should 

@ do so early, as we begin ship- 

HY ping in December. 

v 






full count and properly packed. 
We make special prices on eggs and fry 


J. W. HOXIE & CO. 


Carolina, Washington Co., R. f. 
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: oA | O % a A Combination Offer : 
P * 
. 4 . C 
: > for a that Means Something : 
e@ * 
$ | BIRDS AND NATURE (one year,..................-. $1.50 3 C 
e | CHILD-STUDY MONTHLY (one year).............. 1.00 ) ALL . 
Fo = 9 SRC RRR S Saran geneRS SEES se 35 FOR ° 
e | GOLDEN PHEASANT (Colored Picture)............ 25 | e 
@ | LITERATURE GAME .........................0000. 125 ONLY |e 
Bf GAME OF BWOTRIRD...... 02060. 000esecces cose 125 $ 
e | TWENTY-FIVE PICTURES (From Birds and Nature) .50 $ ; ? * 
* a * 
° The total amount of value ....................5. $4.10 sal s his 
& * in 
BIRDS AND NATURE, Monthly: 48 pages, 8x 10 inches: per year, $1.50. A magazine devoted to nat strated by 4 
anemia ors Right t it page pl nice ea 2 mth, ii es ‘ a gre a ee i oe e ful 
a wear fenton i eal ane aa ly no k on birds ever found anything like such favor with the 1 is Birds and +4 by 
CHILD-STUDY MONTHLY ....Aji arn ce rote (to Child study in departments that bear directly on the " 4 pe 
GAME OF BIRDS................ iasaatats of popstar Unde, So caters Sour to exturs, on ap Onsty ennmncted cards, 9%usis 4 th 
GOLDEN PHEASANT........... A beautiful Picture for framing. Printed in natural colors on fine paper, 18x24 in ty 4 wi 
LITERATURE GAME........... soo, Or estions and Answers in English Literature, 1 ards, 24, x 3inches. Interesting 4 Sil 
GAME OF INDUSTRIES....... sc tic tions and Answers on the great industric f our try. 100 cards 4 
FR E M E M R E me pees A ye Birds and Nature and bg nila. Study Monthly a +4 
. advanced on : ee ; @ W 
A sample of both magazines for a dime and two pennies—12 centsin stamps. Send for catalogue . Ww. 
GRA! ARIS ; 
Exposition iso ~—A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago $ 8 
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ODERN CULTURE 


FORMERLY 
‘Ihave long been a reader 
E. T1 


of SELF CULTUR he 
magazine seems to me to cuyl- 
tivate ina most fitting way its ¢ 


great field. I am sure that it 
is at once an instruction and 


an inspiration to many,” 
NY NY CHAS. F THWING, 
President Western Re Universit 


ter ser 


s ne een Sie Sennen 
Under New Title, ol pour auagacion and cungen 
ulations upon y<« four skill in 
keeping every vest ige of the 
’ 
New Management, New Policy “cheap publication” away 
- from what I consider the best 
dollar magazine in the coun- 
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The brightest, most readable, most ‘TY: MARION HARLAND. 
valuable magazine of the day. Special i a a 
offer beginning with November num- | making of MODERN | CUL- 
ber — Fourteen months’ subscription A eae gee Lal ye = 
for One Dollar. serious problems of lite in a 


manner thatattrac tsan d holds 
the reader.” 

AGENTS WANTED in every city, town and village. CHAS. W.CHESNUTT. 
Write for free equipraent and enclose two names for i é 
reference. 


MODERN CULTURE MAGAZINE CO. €25¢%ianp. one 
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1831 


Seventy-first Year 


1901 


THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 
and admittedly the Leading 
Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the 
highest authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compare with it 
in qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural news with a degree of 
fullness and completeness not even attempted 
by others. 


3est reviews of the crops. Best market re- 


ports. Best accounts of meetings. Best every- 
thing. Indispensable to all country residents 


who wish to keep up with the times. 


Single Subscription, $2. Two Subscriptions, $3.50. 
Four Subscriptions, $6.00. 
Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents. 


Special inducements to raisers of larger clubs. 
Write for particulars on this point. Club agents 
wanted everywhere. 

SPECIMEN COPIES will be mailed free en request. 


It will pay anybody interested in any way in country 
life to send for them. Address the publishers. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 





Have You Seen the 


National 
Sportsman 


Since it has come under 





new management ? 





It covers a broader scope than 
heretofore, having articles on the horse, 
dog, canoe, golf and other sports by 
the best authors in the country. 

It is the aim of the new publish- 
ers, not only to increase the quality 
of its contents, but to enlarge the book 
until it is second to none of its kind 
published. 


National Sportsman Publishing Co., Boston. 





Waterproof 


MATCH BOX Every sports- 

man knows the 
value of dry 
matches. This 
is the only wa- 
terproof match 
box ever made 
worth pocket 
room. Substan- 
tially made of 
brass, nickel- 
plated, good ca- 
pacity, com- 
pact, easy to 
open and close. 
Send fifty cents 
in postage 
stamps (or in- 
clude fifty cents 
when you re- 
new your sub- 
scription ) to 
Field and 
Stream office 
and you will re- 
ceive one of 
these match 
boxes by mail. 








ee, Ala Carte 


FD 
The Café service on 


.@F , 

Queen & Crescent 
trains is noted for its 
Meals 


are served a /a carte. 


Leta fe 


excellence. 


Snowy linen, spark- 
ling crystal, noise- 
less servants and a 


faultless menu give 





zest to appetite. The 


Queen G Crescent 


Route daylight trains Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida carry café, parlor and 


observation cars. Free chair 





cars on night trains. 


Finest trains in the South. 
24-hour schedules. Winter 
tourists’ tickets at reduced 
rates. Write for particulars. 


W. C. RINEARSON, 


J. MURPHY, 
Gen’! Passg'r Agt. 


Gen’! Manager. Cincianatt. 
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Here is a Gun that is Up-to 
the-Minute in Mechanism, 
Style, Weight and Gauge 


Manhattan Arms Co.-Hammerless 














These guns are made with the celebrated Anson & Deeley 
System Locks, Greener Cross Bolt, in addition to Double 


Bolt, fine quality Cockerill Fluid Steel Barrel, Extension, 
Matted Rib, French Walnut, Pistol Grip Stock. 


These guns are made speciaily for Field Shooting. 

12 Gauge only. 26,25 or 30-inch barrels. 61-4106 3-4 

IDS. WeIGM., “ete Barrer Choke Bore. — NEL Price, $60. 
Discard your heavy “shooting iron’’ and get a Gentleman- 


Sportsman’s Gun. In the lighter weights it makes an 
ideal Ladies’ Gun also. 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM and address 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales 


U. S. Agents Charles Daly Guns . 
a, Broadway and Duane St., New York 
































OUR “MIXED 


Announcements 
Some of our departments, notably the Bel- 
gian Hare, have suffered mutilation this 


month in the altercation between copy and space. 





We are glad to announce that the editor of 
our angling department, Mr. Wm. C. Harris, 
who was confined to his home by illness dur- 
ing the publication of our last issue, is now 
entirely recovered, and will be pleased to see 
his angling friends at his office, 19 Park Place, 
New York city. 


Holiday Presents 

The attractive list of holiday ideas in the 
advertising pages of this issue will be a help 
to those who are perplexed about what sort 
of presents to make to their friends: The 
Sportsman’s Cabinets, which are a joy forever; 
the Ideal Hunting Knife; Safety Pocket Axe; 
Electric Lamps, Flash Lights and Search 
Lights; Hunting and House Moccasins; 
Hunting Boots and Shoes; Fountain Pens; 
Safety Razor; Dresser Trunks; Cameras and 
Photographic Apparatus and Material; Port- 
able Houses, Tents and Campers’ Outfits; 
Guns and Pistols; Books of All Kinds; Bel- 
gian Hares, Dogs, etc. Perhaps nothing of 
inconsiderable cost would be more appreci- 
ated than a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
StREAM, which includes a choice from five 
large, black-and-white game pictures. 





Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great portrait 
painter, was once asked how he mixed paint. 
“T mix with my brains,” was the laconic re- 
ply. Wouldn't it be an excellent idea for the 





fellow who “thought it was a deer” to shoot 
with his brains? 

Wm. Read & Sons, of 107 Washington 
street, Boston, have recently ‘eatbeeh in- 
voices of light-weight guns, suitable for wo- 
men and boys, which are unique in finish, 
reliable, and just the thing. High grade 
guns for sale, and other guns taken in ex- 


If you are thinking of guns it will 
while for you to consult their 
this issue of FIELD AND 


change. 
be worth the 
advertisement in 
STREAM. 

A Maine soldier serving in Cuba says there 
are a few small deer on the island, but that he 
and his comrades are denied hunting. Com- 
pared with hunting, he does not like soldier- 
ing: “Carrying a gun in time of peace is like 
fishing in a washtub,” he says. 


for distempers of dogs 
and no fancier or 


Glover’s remedies 
are thoroughly reliable, 


kennel should be without a stock on hand. 
They embrace distemper cure, vermifuge, 
blood purifier, digestive powders, tonic, 
canker wash, eye lotion, cure for fits, diar- 
rhoea cure, liniment, liver pills, kennel and 
stable soap, etc. These remedies have a 


H. Clay Glover, 


reputation of long standing. 
D 1293 


S., manufacturer and proprietor, 
York. 


Broadway, New 


BAG” PAGES 


Wild Turkeys and Domestic 

The wild turkey is not as plural as he once 
was, and it is difficult to get any one except 
a veteran turkey hunter to admit that the 
species is extinct at all. And little wonder 
when we consider the manifold enemy of the 
bird—the human biped, the fox, skunk, wea- 
sel, vulture, eagle, hawk, etc., to say nothing 
of the multitadinous egg-destroyers. 

The turkey gets its name from the fact that 
it was formerly erroneously believed that it 
was of Turkish origin, whereas it is purely 
American. Our domestic fellow, which is the 
delectable dish of the festive board, is the de- 
scendant of the Mexican wild turkey, tamed 
by the Indian before the advent of the white 
man. And this is explanatory of his incivility, 
which no amount of civilization can entirely 
eradicate. 

Some people think the turkey is an absolute 
fool, but he isn’t. His olfactory organ is as 
sensitive as that of a deer in detecting the 
presence of an enemy, and the cunning with 
which a hen approaches her hidden nest is 
simply admirable. True, the bird does appear 
somewhat idiotic in the matter of roosting, 
for he walks around and around under the tree 
he has slept in for a year or more, rubber- 
necking his particular limb, turning wistful 
eyes on it yearningly, and then, when he has 
at last decided that the bed is all right and 
ready for occupancy he flies up to another 
branch more difficult of access, gyrates about 
the tree for a half hour before locating himself 
on the familiar limb, and then goes quietly 
and solemnly to sleep. And to further evidence 
his imbecility, he ascends higher in the tree as 
the frost strips it of its leafy protection, and as 
the thermometer goes lower, and when the 
mercury is breaking the bulb the turkey is 
breaking the slender topmost branches. This 
is the nature of the bird, whether wild or do- 


mestic. 
The most successful way to hunt the iur- 
key is to use some wind instrument by which 


his cluck mz iy be imitated, and, after calling 
a flock, sit down with your back to a tree, 
facing the direction from which you have suc- 
ceeded in getting an answering call. The 
game then approaches within gunshot. Do 
not get behind a tree and peek out, because 
turkeys are ever on the qui vive for some- 
body to bob up from behind something. 

Turkeys have a constant, well-developed in- 
stinct of danger, and they will avoid places 
for weeks where they have once been dis- 
turbed. Corn scattered by an ungloved hand 
they will not feed on. They cannot be 
cessfully hunted in dry weather, because the 
footing must be noiseless, and therefore damp. 
The hen with a brood of young may be taken 
by imitating the call of a nursling in distress. 
The natural instinct responds, when the 
ture of the flock is not difficult. 

The wild cock is as vainglorious as his do- 
mestic fellow, strutting and gobbling like 
Rabelais’ “chimzra bobinating in vacuo,” and 
when he is wounded he attacks his assailant 
with wing, beak and spur, and all the while 


suc- 


cap- 
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shrieking the wickedest anathema, well cal- 
culated to terrify a man not accustomed to 
such swaggering. But we care nothing for 
his ethics or cult, but O, our profound rev- 
erence for his gastric character! 





General Grant’s Deer Hunt 


An incident in the life of General Grant was 
recently told in the office of FIELD AND 
STREAM which shows him in the character of 
a hunter—not a hunter whose game _ was 
mighty armies, but a common Nimrod in pur- 
suit of the wily deer. 

During his first Presidential term he visited 
friends in a game region of Pennsylvania—old 
army friends, whom he had known in the 
Mexican war, as well as the war of the Re- 
bellion. The time was in the crisp October, 
and the exhilarating air made the old war- 
horse feel rampant. He suggested the woods 
and, of course, the host acquiesced. A pro- 
gram was arranged for the next day, and 
every creature under pachydermata was com- 
prehended in the catalogue. It was a gray 
day, an ideal autumn day, such as hunttrs and 
poets and artists and great captains and the 
creatures of the woods delight in, but alas! 
the cervus animals and the ursus knew not 
that they could accommodate such a royal 
hunter. His puissant arm was inactive. Fa- 
tigue and ennui ensued, and the host was in 
despair; but, presto! begone—a scheme makes 
everything easy. Within an hour Grant had 
shot his deer. The host had ordered that one 
of the herd of his park should be taken to the 
woods at a place designated. The day follow- 
ing this episode the Chief Executive of the 
United States of America was arrested for 
shooting deer out of season! It is needless to 
say the fine was paid, and that Grant appre- 
ciated thoroughly the humor of the ingenius 
trick. 





It is said that fishes are incapable of love. 
Cold-blooded creatures! But are there not 
extenuations? It should be remembered that 
they are aquatic creatures, and that it would 
be quite impractical to read Ovid under water. 


The Savage Arms Company, of Utica, N. 
Y., made and sold more guns during October 
than during any other month of its existence. 
Its output was over nine hundred guns. The 
new cartridge plant’s building is forty-four by 
one hundred and twenty feet, three stories and 
basement. Apropos, an order for a Savage 
sporting rifle has been received from Grand 
Duke Michael, of Russia. 





Death, the leveler, has razed an upright and 
good man in striking Ernest F. Pflueger, 
ey of the “Enterprise Manufacturing 

»” of Akron, Ohio. Mr. Pflueger was an 
icamaion genius, and was widely known to 
dealers and anglers because of the popular 
tackle which bears his name. 

The movement to bring about the restora- 
tion of the moose, the lordliest of American 
game animals, to his natural and rightful home 


(2) 


in the Adirondacks, 
the formation of an 
known as “The Association for Restoring 
Moose to the Adirondacks.” Many of the 
most prominent sportsmen and Adirondackers 
in the country are taking an active part in 
the movement, including Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff, Colonel Wm. F. Fox, Superintend- 
ent of Forests; Warren Higley, President 
Adirondack League Club; A. W. Gleason, 
President Megantic Club; “Adirondack” Mur- 
ray, Dr. W. Seward Webb, ex-Senator A. A, 
Wray and Harry V. Radford, Editor of 
Woods and Waters. The association will 
present a memorial to the New York  legis- 
lature at the opening of the session in Janu- 
ary, recounting the history of the extinction 
of the moose in the Adirondacks, and asking 
that body to appropriate funds to restore this 
noble animal to the forests of northern New 
York. There is no question as to the worthi- 
ness of this project, which should have been 
accomplished by the state years ago, but 
which, like many another good cause, has, un- 
til recently, been overlooked or neglected. 


The newly-organized Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Co., of Norwich, Conn., has secured the 
services of Mr. Frank M. Tobin, late of the 
W. H. Davenport Arms Co., who will have 
the management of the sales department. Mr 
Tobin has been connected with the sporting 
goods trade for many years, and enjoys the 
confidence of dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try. The new concern has taken over the 
business of the Forehand Arms Co., and will 
be in the market with a full line of revolvers, 


has recently resulted in 
organization which js 


single and double shotguns in both ham- 
mer and hammerless. 
There are those who think that pri- 


vate game preserves are oligarchic in spirit 
and letter, shutting out from the humbler 
classes vast regions abounding in game that 
should be open to all. This is a very anarchi- 
cal way of looking at the matter, which is ob- 
viously within the pale of personal rights. If 
a man is permitted to buy a farm, and to put 
a fence around it, and to breed and foster in 
it whatever his fancy dictates, then it is just as 
permissible for some other man to buy as 
much land as he wants, enclose it impregna- 
bly, and keep in it anything from a swarm of 
microscopical insects to a drove of elephants. 

Contemporaries are making extravagant 
use of the word “hog” in connection with ra- 
pacious hunters and fishers, and while we are 
in sympathy with the spirit of the denuncia- 
tory argument we do not think that scurrility 
strengthens it. A gentleman is chary of his 
speech even when betrayed by choler, and 
how much more so should be the dignified, 
thoughtful periodical with its deliberate meth- 
ods! It does not cost anything to be decent, 
especially if you are born that way, and purity 
is far more fetching as a literary factor than 
vulgarity. 

The scarcity of deer in the Maine woods is 
attributed to three causes: The meat supply 
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of lumber cainps, the increased number of 
sportsmen, and death from starvation. It is 
estimated that fifteen thousand of the animals 
have been killed during the past year. 

“The hig moose of the Little Tobique,” a 
well-known animal that hunters have vainly 
coveted, was recently shot in the Maine 
woods, by Thomas Martindale, of Philadel- 
phia. Weight, twelve hundred pounds; spread 
of antlers, fifty-five inches; length of hoofs, 
one foot. 





Laflin & Rand’s New Calendar 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Co. have is- 
sued a beautiful calendar for 1901, a minia- 
ture fac-simile of which can be seen in our 
advertising columns, that anyone can get by 
sending six cents to their address, 99 Cedar 
street, New York. These calendars are real 
works of art aside from their utility, and for 
a good start in the century just entering our 
readers should send their orders at once. 





E. I. Dupont De Nemours & Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., will have ready by the Ist 
proximo a most attractive calendar, which 
a 3-cent stamp will secure. These op- 
portunities should be embraced early by 
everyone interested in shooting. 

No disciple of the late lamented Mr. Izaak 
Walton should be without one or more of art- 
ist Driscole’s paintings of fish. They are so 
natural that they smell fishy, and sometimes 
a trout starts from the canvas when a fly 
soars temptingly near. This is a ‘mackerel 
fact”—whatever that is. 

Three infuriated bull moose kept as many 
hunters up a tree all night near Bradford, 
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Maine, and one of the beasts was killed in al- 
leged self-defence. This occurred two weeks 
before the open season, and now the legal 
question is up as to whether a man has a 
right to kill game in the defence of his per- 
son. Warden Pollard thinks not; but what 
would Warden Pollard do under like circum- 
stances? 

It is estimated that half a million quail are 
caught in the delta of the Nile every year. 
They are snared by the natives, in nets ex- 
tended on cords fastened to poles. 





A black bear was recently shot in Elk 
County, Pennsylvania, which weighed four 
hundred and seven pounds—the largest bear 
killed in that state in thirty years. 





The Robin Hood Powder Co., of Swanton, 
Vt., have recently erected a cartridge factory 
replete with the latest and most approved ma- 
chines and modern conveniences. Messrs. 
Tower & Lyon, Chambers street, New York, 
have been appointed general salesagents. This 
company proposes to make itself felt in the 
ammunition business. Their shell-manufac- 
turing plant is under full operation, while the 
loading machines are turning out thousands 
of cases of finished ammunition. The pow- 
der is a bulk smokeless, is proof against damp- 
ness and gives a very low bursting pressure. 


The state of Maine is very justly assigned a 
large space in the coming sportsmen’s show in 
Madison Square Garden. One of the promi- 
nent features of the Maine exhibit will be an 
immense fish tank containing a thousand or 
more trout, in which visitors will be invited 
to cast the fly. There will be log cabins, live 
Maine-bred animals, and loquacious guides. 
The hunters’ and fishers’ elysium will have 
appropriate representation. Mr. C. C. Nich- 
ols, of Foxcroft, is charge d'affaires. 


The hunter who uses ferrets in rabbit hunt- 
ing belongs to that other class of beings who 
dynamite fish. 


A brooklet waterfall at the head of a gorge 
about fifteen or twenty feet deep exists near 
Pittsburg, Pa., which was once used and i 
still known as a “wolf pen.” The gorge was 
fenced a few yards below the fall and a 
slaughtered sheep was cast within, which, 
scented by the wolves, lured hundreds to their 
death. The “oldest inhabitant” saw as many 
as a score of howling wolves in the pen at one 
“catch.” 





An eagle measuring six feet from tip to tip 
of wings, and weighing thirty-five pounds, 
was killed with a hatchet by a woman in Sus- 
quehanna, Pa. The national bird was en- 
gaged in the depraved occupation of stealing 
chickens, and a little rooster was putting up 
a gallant fight in the defence of the yard when 
the petticoated reinforcement decided the bat- 
tle; not, however, without receiving wounds. 








Coyote hunting is in vogue in California. It 
seems to be a substitute for the whilom popu- 
lar sport of fox hunting, and is said to be ai- 
most as exciting and attractive as trailing the 
deer. 





A magazine never gets old or _ obsolete. 
Throw it away after it has told you all it 
knows—dump it in the wastebasket if you will 

—and it will bob up serenely and talk to other 
folks as entertainingly and affably as though 
it hadn't been snubbed. And just as likely as 


not you will meet it again a year or two 
hence, and its conversation will be just as new 
and ch arming as ever. Last month’s last 
year’s magazine is interesting, but who cares 


for yesterday’s newspaper? 

East One 
York, 
thar 


Mr. George A. Reeber, of 431 
Hundred and Seventh street, New 
killed a bull moose during the season 
weighed over eleven hundred pounds. In a 
careful computation Mr. Reeber says the 
beast cost him a little more than three doll: irs 
and sixty-three cents a pound. But then, just 
imagine the fun he had! A young fellow 
over in Pennsylvania went hunting for rab- 
bits last month and used a ferret, which was 
contrary to law. He got four rabbits and ar- 
rested. Result, one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars fine for hunting with a ferret, one hun- 
dred for the four rabbits, and twenty-five for 
owning a ferret. Gun confiscated and ferret 
killed by the authorities. You can easily im- 
agine that that fellow didn’t have much 
fun. 


so 


The Laflin & Rand powder is receiving 
praise universal. The following is about the 
substance of myriads of letters received by the 
firm: “Kindly accept thanks for catalogue 
and other matter, which came to hand today. 


They are very pleasing indeed to any one who 
my 


is fond of hunting. This is second sea- 


son in the use of your shotgun ‘smokeless,’ 
and I can assure you that your claims to its 
many good points are quite modest. It seems 
to be a ‘far-reacher,’ and of good penetrating 


qualities. I have used a ‘smokeless’ that 
fouled the gun so badly that it was almost 
impossible to get it clean even with a 


scratcher. But not so with the Laflin & Rand 
—which makes cleaning a pleasure. 

The Alaskan fur production has decreased 
one-half within the past three years. While 
the ruthless slaughter by hunters and prospec- 
tors has been a great factor in this decima- 


tion, the fires started by miners have caused 
widespread havoc, driving the full-grown ani- 
mals to inaccessible parts, and incinerating 


valuable. This condi- 
some remedial 
were brought 
to the 

trips 


the younger and more 
tion augurs extermination if 
steps are not taken. These 
out by fur dealers now 
States from their general 
along the Alaskan coast. 


facts 
returning 
purchasing 


Silver-gray foxes come high, but some peo- 


ple must have them. A package containing 
three skins recently passed through the Cus- 
tom House from Canada, upon which the 
owner paid three hundred and sixty dollars in 
duties, The skins were bought in Bathhurst, 

B., for eighteen hundred _ dollars. The 
hunter— a Frenchman—who shot the largest 
of the foxes, chased the arimal for over six 
months, spent seven days in skinningand dress- 
ing the pelt, became ill of fever and_ sacri- 
ficed the skin for seven hundred dollars. One 


of the other foxes was caught in a trap by an 
Indian, who traded the pelt for two gallons of 


rum, the dealer, in turn, getting five hundred 
dollars. The third animal was found by a 
farmer in his chicken coop, who kicked it to 
death, and then sold the pelt for three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. These pelts will proba- 
bly bring thousands in the hice York mar- 
ket. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S HUSBAND 


Peleg Pym 


Be) ae | was a most strange affinity, if, 
Spam indeed, it was affinity at all; for 
wa 6their respective natures seemed 
to be diametrically opposed. 
Physically he was very superior to her; 
that is, he was a better specimen of the 
genus homo than she; but mentally she 
had luminous qualities that he did not 
From an observer's point of 
view, they were an ill-mated pair, and yet 
they were husband and wife, and ap- 
parently well satisfied with each other. 
If either were to be asked why such a 
union had taken place, the reply would 
have been not more reasonable, with the 
gender transposed to suit the person 
spoken of, than,—‘because it was he, 
because it was I.” 

“Pretty” would better qualify the 
physique of Julius Ferris than “hand- 
some,” inasmuch as one can be pretty 
without being oppressively intellectual, 
while an irregular, deformed face may 
have a soul-beauty burning with the di- 
vine fire. He was molded for the 
Apollo-worship of woman—strong of 
nerve and sinew, and as bold as the in- 
sect that dined on the lip of a l'on. His 
personal attire and society manners were 
of Brummell perfection, and if there was 
a fleck on his immaculate appearance it 
Was certainly microscopical. But here 
his lode lost its power, diffusing instead 
of concentrating as it approached con- 
tact, for in conversation he was a failure, 
being neither able to suggest or maintain 
an interesting colloquy; although, as a 
humorous speaker once said of himself, 
he was a “good extemporaneous lis- 





yOssess. 
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tener.” 

Perhaps it was his six feet of sym- 
metrical stature, or his peachy com- 
plexion and beautiful blue eyes, or the 
gardenia that he always wore on his rich 
lapel, that magnetized Laura Lyons and 
drew her over to him in his plebian cor- 
ner among the smiall-talk element of 
society. Or his beauty may have been 
as a cloud of delusion as dense as the 
god-concealing mist of Homer, through 
which the soul shone dimly. The forces 
of love are mysterious and occult, and 
only the phenomenon of Bond is visible. 

Handsome she was, but of that neutral 
quality classified as “homely beauty.” 
She was just tall enough to weigh a hun- 
dred and a half by Albert Durer’s pains- 
taking computation, but she did not, as 
her anatomy was mostly osseous. Much 
raw umber and yellow ochre would a 
painter use in portraying her com- 
plexion, and her gowns, though rich 
enough in textile, were unique misfits 
and altogether grotesque. But the “win- 
dows of her soul” were resplendent, and 
made one forget the feminine charms 
that were missing. 

In conversation she was voluble and 
always interesting—leveling and adjust- 
ing her subject and language to the de- 
gree of intelligence and understanding of 
her auditor. She made one feel as 
though she was receiving instead of giv- 
ing knowledge, there being no evidence 
of superiority in her mien, the wisdor: 
rolling as sweetly from her lips as the 
music of the angel Israfeel. 

When Julius Ferris first knew her 
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Miss Lyons was the making of an ideal 
spinster, and was, even then, a pro- 
nounced “blue stocking,” being a “pro- 
fessor” in a certain popular college which 
had no sex in its matriculation. She was 
approaching thirty, with many facial 
lines which Byron denominated as 
“damned democrats,” because they 
would not lie. These, however, were the 
result of hard mental labor, and not of 
age or malady. Ferris had stood in awe 
of the learned woman—‘lady” was his 
word—for he had heard her masterly lec- 
tures and logical and profound original 
talks, acknowledging, the while, that he 
understood not one word of what was 
said, although intuitively feeling that she 
was a woman whose brain and attain- 
ments would make her a conspicuous 
personage in any assembly of savants. 


What inscrutable fate, then, had 
brought these two antipode natures 


under one roof, to there dwell together 
“until death them do part’? It was an 
anomaly worth studying to see them sit- 
ting in the gray of the evening on their 
vine-fringed portico, gazing out over the 
smooth, velvety campus, following the 
evolutions of the strata-clouded sky and 
the white-winged boats that flew up and 
down the perspective of the beautiful 
lake—she thinking, peradventure, of 
thermo-electric currents, and he of to- 
morrow’s cruise with congenial com- 
rades in bacchanalian revelry. 

Her friends wondered how a woman of 
her mental acquirements could admire a 
man of such pronounced fatuosity, bar- 
ring, of course, the gratification of her 
aesthetic faculty at the inspection of a 
fine animal. But their astonishment was 
even greater at his election, for men of a 
low order of intelligence are dominated 
by sensual appetites which do not com- 
prehend the intrinsic beauty that a for- 
bidding exterior often conceals. 

Even the most charitably inclined 
could find no palliating stuff in Ferris’s 
composition save that he was “inordi- 
nately inoffensive,’—a vague definition, 
though quite suggestive enough to put a 
manly man on his metal. It could not 
be truthfully said of him that he was lazy, 
for he was sufficiently active. outside of 
practical lines, especially when he went 


hunting and fishing, and for these occu- 
pations he had phenomenal talent. 


Something occurred on the 21st day of 
April, 1898, that aroused Julius Ferris 
from his dolce far niente. Time, even- 
ing; place, the Professor’s study. The 
room was typical of a member of 
the faculty—rows of bookcases con- 
taining the most advanced works on 
natural science, tables laden with bro- 
chures and scientific magazines, cabinets 
of anatomy and fossi, MSS, etc., etc. A 
soft rap on the door and Chloe, the black 
girl, tip-toed in with the evening news- 
papers. There was a headline in type 
twice as large as the title letter of the 
paper, which set forth that the President 
had called for volunteers. Ferris felt the 
little hand in his tremble. She had di- 
vined the emotion that paled his now 
really handsome face, for an expression 
of patriotism and resolution was in- 
tensely indicative there. 

Julius?” 

Her questioning voice was tremulous 
of anxiety. 

“T shall go,” was his quiet response. 
And then, drawing her closer to him, and 
encircling her waist with his strong arm, 
he said :— 

“T have been an idler, Laura, all my 
liie—a ‘log in the way’—and I have 
added to this degradation by allowing 
the best little woman in the world to sup- 
port me out of her hard earnings. Don 
Quixote was more practical in his vis- 
ionary chivalry, and Rip Van Winkle 
more industrious and temperate in his 
indolent and bibulous career. But now, 
O dear awakening! I shall assert my 
manhood; I shall enter the arena where 
the dust is flying and try my steel with 
worthy foemen; I shall prove myself 
worthy of you, my wife!” - 

“Julius,” and she rested her throbbing 
head on his shoulder, “say not so, for 
you are already worthy, else I had not 
wed with you. Before we met, the col- 
lege life was enough—it filled my cup of 
happiness to the edge. But when you 
came and knocked at the door of my 
heart’s sanctuary I bethought me of the 
legend of Sub-Rosa, and I bade you to 
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drop the red leaf on the brimming wine- 
glass. You have rounded out my life, 
and I see nothing in you I would have 
changed. What lot more joyous, Julius, 
than to do the work one loves and work 
ior the one one loves? But,” she went 
m, after a thrilling pause, “the same 
emotion which impels you moves me 
aso, and my voice echoes your own. 
Yes, you shall go!” 

With sudden vehemence he bent and 
sissed the lips that spoke the noble 
words. 


The prodigious events of the three 
months ensuing the scene in the fore- 
ying chapter will give the historio- 
saphers and geographers much work, 
md no seer can tell what latent influences 
vill still further alter the old regime of 
the world. The “star of empire” has 
rached the remotest west, and extends 
er rays into the obsolete east. The 
sarth is having a new birth. 
The old college town awakened from 
ts summer sleep when the handsome 
aptain Julius Ferris returned from the 
ar. He had enlisted as a private, but 
t gallantry at El Caney was commis- 
soned a lieutenancy, and became captain 
trough fatalities of his superiors. His 
record was that of genial comrade, in- 
tepid soldier and capable officer, and 
herefore his popularity in his command 
as unanimous. And not less popular 
ad he become at home through the 
wency of letters and newspapers, which 
wld of his heroic adventures in the ter- 
nie campaign of Santiago. 

The ovation was uproarious, for all the 
eople of the town and adjacent country 
umed out to greet him and pay him 
mage. A cordon of police kept back 
le surging throng, and as his carriage 
ormed its way along the cheers were 
‘amorous. Bunting blew and rockets 
ussed and cannon roared. 

But there was one demonstration that 
utvied all others in feeling. It was 
\tius Ferris’s reception by his wife. 
che lifted her tear-dimmed eyes to his, 
vound her arms about his neck, and 
“ily breathed :— 

“My hero!” 





THE PROFESSOR’S HUSBAND 
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Of course it was all brought about 
through opportunity, else, perhaps, he 
would die “unwept, unhonored and un- 
sung.” But what of that? Had not 
other captains ridden into the very White 
House over this same road? He may 
not distinguish himself as a parliamen- 
tarian, but it is something to be a mem- 
ber of Congress. The record he made 
in the state legislature, to which place, 
he was wont to say, his friends “rele- 
gated” him, was a stepping-stone to 
higher places. 

The Professor’s life is not changed. 
She awaits with a stoic’s abnegation the 
adjournment of Congress, for then her 
hero-husband gets a Christmas-week 
holiday. The log on the andirons is 
blazing flickeringly, sending out uncer- 
tain rays over tomes and paintings and 
anatomical figures, imparting a weird, 
ghoulish aspect to the study. Above the 
mantlepiece is a Christ breaking bread— 
not the rosy, flaxen-haired Christ of the 
Renaissance, but an attenuate, suffering 
Christ such as a realist would paint. An 
Oriental rug on the hearth has inwoven 
figures of Pluto and Proserpine, upon 
which the slippered feet of the Professor 
are resting, while her hand records the 
wisdom of her little head in an exhaus- 
tive paper on the physical principles of 
the nebular theory. 

Across the hall from all this meta- 
physical lore and suggestion is a room 
littered with the appointments of a thor- 
ough sportsman. There are books on 
hunting and fishing and adventure. The 
latest magazines of out-door life are on 
the table, and the favorite, FIELD AND 
STREAM, is placed by the considerate 
hand of the Professor where her home- 
coming husband will quickly see it. 
There are cabinets of guns and rods the 
finest, and ammunition and tackle, and 
tent and canvas boat, and every other 
thing essential to the happiness of a hun- 
ter and fisher. Perhaps the “ruling pas- 
sion strong in”—well, not death, but life, 
will again assert itself in propitious 
seasons, for the Hon. Julius Ferris is not 
going to hobnob incessantly and forever 
with the spirit of Adam Smith. 








REMINISCENCES OF GUNS 


Norman H. Crowell 


O the skilled mechanic there is 
nothing more cheering, | dare 
say, than the whirr of ma- 
chinery, the rhythmical plunge 

of a mighty piston, or the vicious hiss of 

the potent giant called steam as it battles 
with confining walls. To the artist 
nothing appeals so strongly as graceful 
figures, beautiful vistas and the _har- 
monious blending of form and color. To 
the farmer the trill of the lark in spring- 
time speaks volumes as it does tq no one 
else, the noonday sun of midsummer 
waxes eloquent with promises, and the 
fruitful fall brings gladness to his heart; 
he wants no more. 

To every man upon this earth comes 








jov—according to the man. 
One other man it behooves me to 
mention—the man who may be me- 


chanic, artist or farmer, but, neverthe- 
less, a man all by himself. I mean the 
man who lives near Nature’s heart, who 
ofttimes feels the very pulse-beats of his 
Mother Earth, who lives life as it was 
lived in the good old days when Nim- 
rod’s name went forth as a mighty 
hunter. 

I refer to the sportsman—not the 
slaughterer of game, the wanton mur- 
derer of innocent creatures, or the rattle- 
headed pot-hunter. By sportsman [| 
mean the true-hearted, warm-blooded, 
broad-minded, open-handed gentleman 
who possesses the qualities of honor, eti- 
quette, coolness and tact; whose word is 
sure, whose grasp is firm, whose eye is 
fearless, who makes friends and keeps 
them, who commits wrongs and rights 
them, who is as ready to help the needy 
as, perchance, to humiliate the bully or 
the braggart; to pass unnoticed the 
taunts of an unworthy enemy as to 
avenge speedily the traducer of any 
woman's fair name; a man with the clear 
sky in his eye and red blood in his veins 
—he’s the man I mean. 

To these men the rustle of the bough 
as his duck coat brushes against it, the 
deep crunch of the leaves beneath the 
tuinly-crusted snow as his foot falls upon 
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them, and the crash of falling sleet from 
some lofty tree-top, are music. To them 
the sudden whirr of wings, the flashing 
of rapid feet, and the rush of scurrying 
game, is a painted picture that sends the 
blood of life reeling and tumbling 
through their veins. These men find 
solace, comfort and delight in Nature’s 
wilds ; they find health, wealth and happi- 
ness in the solitudes; their faces may 
grow lean and swart, their hair silvery, 
their steps less sure and straight, but 
their eves never lose their brightness nor 
their hand its cunning. 

God bless the man who recreates; 
there is some chance for the world with 
him alive. Search out these men, and 
when you have found them, cling to 
them as to the pearl of great price. You 
have a treasure indeed; let them not es- 
cape you. 

A friend of mine once remarked, after 
hearing the Imperial Roman String 
Band render a choice nugget of rag- 
time, that “the man that hath no music 
in himself . . . is fit for treasons 
stratagems and spoils.” 

Another friend of mine once said, after 
a light fall of snow in early November, 
that the man who had no shotgun in his 
wood-shed wasn't fit for anything. 

And speaking about guns—incident- 
ally, as it were—reminds me of a little 
experience of my own that has been 
weighing upon me a long time. In look- 
ing back I recall that the ambition of m 
early childhood was to be the possessor 
of a gun that could be actually taken 
apart. I wanted a gun that could be 
carried in a satchel or concealed about 
the person. The struggles that Bill—he 
was my brother—and I indulged in ti 
secure the aforesaid arm were seriot 
enough at the time, but in glancing baci 
at them I often find myself indulging iné 
glad and joyous “ha-ha!” 

The first piece of artillery I have an 
personal recollection of was a sort 0 
second-cousin to a cannon, which ha 
been loaned to a great-grandfather of m! 
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grandfather’s father by John Smith dur- 
ng the starving time in Virginia. It 
was built to handle anything from pills 
to pumpkins, and took a quart of powder 
to do the deed. [Bill and I spent valu- 
able years in the endeavor to accumulate 
powder sufficient to load the venerable 
weapon, but never succeeded. Mother 
is using the muzzle end for a flower-pot 
at this writing. 


Next appeared an arm called a 
“Zulu.” This gun had a sort of hip- 


pocket arrangement where the shell went 
in, and was chiefly notable for its avoir- 
dupois. Two Zulus (loaded) would 
ink a rowboat. Our particular Zulu 
acquired the distressing habit of being 
loose in the hip-pocket, and necessitated 
the closing of the eyes and the humping 
f the back in the direction of the game 
about to be—frightened. This gun met 
an untimely fate, and Larry—another 
brother, quite young, but promising— 
was the direct and active cause. Chanc- 
ing to step in the garden one day we 
beheld Larry behind a plum-tree, with his 
fingers in his ears. His eyes were glued 
onthe Zulu—our Zulu—and it was stuck 
muzzle-foremost into the mud—deep, 
too. From the open breach hung a 
trip of tow, smoking. A moment only 
the Zulu lasted —we found six inches of 
the muzzle after two hours search. Bill 
kicked Larry where it did the most good, 
and at the inquest laid it at my door. [| 
pflead alibis and extenuating circum- 
stances, but my reputation for vera- 
tity was yet in its incipient stages, 
and—we had a warm time in the wood- 
shed. 

Next gun was a “rangey critter” that, 
by means of a cantalever beneath, would 
buck up in the middle and show up a 
hole big enough to carry lunch in. This 
am was noted for its never-failing pen- 
chant for pinching fingers and its bent 
ot becoming hopelessly entangled with 
weeds. It never, to my knowledge, 
caused death or sickness, was perfectty 
larmless, and ended its fruitless career 
falling overboard into ten feet of 
water and fifteen feet or mud. 

Next gun I owned was a hammerless. 
Father bought the gun for $3.85 and 
brought it home—it had hammers on. 
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Bill and I were loud and unctuous in our 
demands that we needed a hammerless, 
and father. obligingly took it back for 
us. The salesman, whose name I have 
always been wanting, accommodated 
him by unscrewing the hammers and re- 
turning the gun to us—hammerless. | 
traded that gun for a white owl. The 
owl arose in the night, hooted, and our 
pet cow broke her leg getting into the 
manger. Exit owl. Wood-shed! 

Then came a double-barreled, beetle- 
browed villain of a gun that shook the 
country for miles around at every dis- 
charge. We used to call it the “how- 
itzer.”” Bill, who did most of the work 
on this engine, wore cotton in his ears 
and leaned heavily against something 
whenever it became necessary to fire the 
thing. One day the left barrel went off 
on its own hook, about a second after 
Bill had fired the right. I found him 
with thirteen teeth in his hand and four— 
very loose and tottery—in his mouth. 
All he said was, “By gum!” 

Bill swapped that weapon for a pair of 
white rats, which he put in an organ-box 
preparatory to installing them in a nice, 
neat cage with revolving wheels and 
trapeze-bars. But at this juncture we 
were called away for three weeks or so 
to attend the funeral of a relative. When 
we returned Bill hastened to his rats’ 
nest. Then he yelled. There were two 
hundred and eight live rats and twenty- 
seven dead ones. Just then the cat, which 
had hungered and thirsted for three 
weeks hand-running, jumped in and got 
busy. When the dust settled we had 
two hundred and thirty-six funerals, and 
two very “touching” circumstances still 
later on. 

My next gun was one that worked like 
a syringe. By jerking its solar plexus 
between shots you could keep blazing 
away without stopping for feed or water. 
It was a great gun for getting rid of 
ammunition. I once thought of having 
a man along with a wheelbarrow to lug 
shells in, but never tried it. When that 
gun was in action I resembled a haystack 
on fire. It was an imposing thing, but 
as a punisher not much to speak of. This 
weapon was all right until it went wrong 
in its internal organs; then it was a thorn 
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in the flesh. Bill would accompany me, 
lugging a satchel containing screw- 
drivers, bits and braces, and drills and 
punches whenever I sallied out. Be- 
tween each shot we would have to over- 
haul the brute and perhaps change the 
mechanism. Sometimes it worked bet- 
ter with rubber bands; sometimes it had 
to have springs. One day Bill dropped 
its gizzard into a pond by accident (or 
design) and next day traded it off for a 
drum and a husking-peg. 

Our joy reached its climax when the 
next gun showed up. It could be ana- 
lyzed, taken apart, resolved into its com- 
ponent parts, and put together again. 
Bill and I took pieces of it to school in 
our pockets to exhibit, and brought ad- 
miring crowds of boys home to watch us 
go through our drill of putting it to- 
gether again. This went on till Bill took 
to carrying the barrels in his breeches, 
when father caught on and tanned them 
—the breeches. 

By looking at this gun’s works we 
could see that it was very delicate. 
Therefore, after every shot, we would 


DECEMBER 


Hoary rime upon the willows, 
Ponds and streams all frozen o’er, 

Snow-drifts on the mountain lying 

Foamy crested like the billows— 
Like the breakers on the shore. 


Spruce and hemlock heavy weighted 
With a mass of icy white; 

and stream 

Save for one last crow, belated, 
Winging swift its homeward flight. 


Field 


This is chill December’s story; 
Outdoor sports a time must bide. 
Those who like the open weather 
Gather in the flaming glory 
At the Yule log’s blazing side. 


all still, 


—FRANK FARRINGTON 


yank it in two, inspect carefully for any 
sign of wear and tear, snap it quickly as 
possible together, and look as bold and 
Kit Carsony as we could. Once we 
fought because Bill said he thought he 
could put her together a shade quicker 
than I could. I hit Bill with it, and when 
we became reconciled and Bill had 
washed the blood out of my eye, it took 
us twenty minutes to put it together 
again. On occasions, when game was 
scarce, Bill insisted on carrying half of 
the gun, tossing up to see who got the 
stock end, the privilege of shooting next 
time going with that part. 

Several years were spent in the society 
of that gun. Then came a lapse of time 
in which Bill and I were separated and 
guns were among the least of ow 
troubles. Upon my return home after 
many months I saw my old friend hang. 
ing on the wall of Bill’s room, my 
initials cut on the stock, Bills, [ knew 
being on the other side. 

He looked up at it and laughed; s 
did I. Then he asked me how steers 
were in Chicago, and we fell to talking 


deserted. 








One litter, can you beat them? (See page 699) 








A HOME RANCH TALE 


El Comancho 


Medicine Hat 
and cold as the edge of the 
Arctic circle, the snow-ladened 
wind screamed around the cor- 
ner ot the log Home Ranch and shrieked 
a wild song of the wintery plains as it 
tore the smoke from the big square chim- 
ney above the red fireplace. Snow was 
driven into every chink of the old cabin 
and hammered against the four little 
window-panes on the west side and the 
four other little panes on the north side 
—hammered hard and fast jn little 
patches, so that one had to get close to 
the window to see through it at all. On 
the east side and the south side the four 
little panes were dead white under heavy 
drifts that made the roof level with the 
rest of the country. 

There was nothing outside but desola- 
tion and cold white for miles 





death for 
and miles—all the way from Kansas to 
to the north end of the world, and from 
the yellow gash in the landscape where 
the Missouri River was in summer clear 
to the jumbled peaks of the fir-clad Cas- 
cade range fifteen hundred miles toward 
sunset—just a dead level white world 
freezing under a screaming wind that 
had broken loose up north of the flat- 
head country somewhere and was cavort- 
ing around like a maverick on the fall 
round-up. 

In the valley where the Middle Loup 
River is marked on the map—that is, 
just below Dock Lake, where the river 
starts—was the Home Ranch, and it held 
twenty brawny fellows safe from that icv 
breath. 

The nearest neighbor was sixty-five 
miles down the river, and there was no 
trolley line between the two, either. 
Little John Plimail had been sitting by 
the fireplace for six mortal hours gazing 
at nothing and smoking furiously one 
cigarette after another. Little John al- 
ways smoked when he wasn’t eating or 
sleeping or shooting, and sometimes he 
smoked while he shot if he had to shoot 
quick, as he did when Bigfoot Evans, 
with a pint of Jew Jakes fighting whiskey 
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under his cartridge belt, opened up on 
Little John over on Cow Creek one 
night. The new railroad cut took Big- 
foot’s grave off the map, because the 
Burlington engineers needed that par- 
ticular piece of landscape to use for the 
roadbed on the way to Billings. but 
that’s a side issue, and has nothing to do 
with Little John or this story of the 
Home Ranch; besides everybody knows 
that Bigfoot shot first, but didn't shoot 
straight enough, so what's the use of 
overhauling an old story like that. 

Little John was a quiet, dark, quick 
little man, with high-heeled boots deco- 
rated with big spurs, and a bright red 
silk ‘kerchief knotted around his neck 
so that the two ends of the ‘kerchie/ 
stood out like Jack rabbit ears just over 
his leit shoulder. A big 45 Colt’ hung 
carelessly in a fancy holster at his belt 
and you could notice about an inch oi 
cold, polished blue barrel sticking down 
below the end of the holster, because 
Little John always promptly punched 
the end of the pistol through the end oi 
the holster after buying a new one. But 
Little John did other peculiar things 
too, to get his artillery in just the right 
shape for use, such as knocking the sight 
off the barrel so it would not catch in the 
holster if he had to “pull” suddenly, an 
no one could ever remember a gun that 
John owned having a trigger in it, be 
cause he worked the hammer with hi 
thumb, and did it as regularly as clock- 
work when he went into action. Littl 
John loved his gun, and it was alway: 
where it could be reached and worked t 
the space of a wink, night or day. I'r 
only telling vou these little peculiaritie 
of John’s because they have something 
to do with this particular story. 

He was never noisy, and this time h 
was particularly quiet as he smoked an 
looked into the fireplace where the how 
ing wind sucked the red flames awa 
from the big cottonwood log an 
dragged them up the chimney and ot 
into the roar of the storm. Across th 
room six or eight rough fellows wet 
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A HOME 


laughing and smoking over a game of 
“seven-up.” The rest were distributed 
about the place among the home-made 
chairs, rolls of blankets, saddles, guns, 
and what not, that piles up in a place 
when everybody has to “hunt a hole” 
with his belongings or freeze out there 
in the howling desolation. And no cow- 
puncher was ever known to refuse shelter 
to a fellow being when the blizzard 
starts, no matter how full the home ranch 
happens to be. 

“What yeh thinkin’ about, Little 
John?” asked * Buck” Howell,as he hung 
up the battered dishpan and flung a dis- 
colored dishrag after it, so that it caught 
hap-hazard on the nail and took its 
chance of drying in time to be used next 
time. You see it was Buck’s “week to 
cook,’ and he had to do the dish-wash- 
ing, too, which fact was always a heavy. 
weight on his mind, because, like nearly 
ail cow-punchers, Buck was an inveterate 
cigarette smoker, and he couldn't smoke 
while he had his hands in the dish-water. 
You can guess the dish-washing was not 
prolonged or finished in a dainty way in 
consequence. 

“°M thinkin’ ‘bout Santy Claws,” said 
Little John, quietly, from behind his in- 
dividual cloud of cigarette smoke. 
Buck burst into a loud guffaw. 

“Well, by th’ horn silver moon! Jever 
heyer o° such lingo ez Little John air a 
shoutin’, fellers? Sandy Claws! Ho! 
ho! ho! Sandy Claws in thissere shack! 
Seems like I kin hever them ant’lopes o’ 
hizzen—er raindeers, I b’leeve they is— 
a comin’ down th’ trail a jinglin’ ther 
bells right now. Whut veh goin’ to do, 
John—hang up ver boots? Er mabby 
ef veh tuk yer shapps ‘n sort ’er tied um 
up ‘t th’ bottom ve'd git more! Reckon 
thev'd shore hold a jumpin’-jack ‘n a 
packige o' cig’reet papers—'n veh 
could’n’ hardly expeck more’n that, cos 
th’ ole feller hez sich a heap o’ folks to 
give gimcracks to, veh know!” 

Little John smiled and said nothine 
while Buck made light of “Sandy 
Claws.” A few of the others helned 
Buck laugh. and badinage ran back and 
forth for a few minutes, then a strange 


quiet fell over the little company. Per- 
haps Buck’s laughing banter had 
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awakened some half-forgotten memories 
of other times in other places, “back in 
the States,” you know, where they have 
church-bells and real Christmas trees, 
with candles and things on them. 

Big George, the freighter, left the card 
table, and came over to the fire by Lit- 
tle John, so he could help look at nothing 
in the fire light. “Reddy” Savage lost 
interest in the cards and walked the floor. 
“Cheyenne” got his chin in his hand and 
his elbow on the table, and absently 
drummed a tattoo on the boards of the 
table with the other hand. John Wil- 
liams walked over to the window and 
made a pretense of looking out. 

“It shore am a howlin’ night,” he said, 
and then discovered that he was looking 
into the solid snow drift piled against the 
south window, and glanced around fool- 
ishly to see if anybody “took him up”—- 
but nobody noticed. 

“Say, you fellers,” said ** Deadwood” 
Jones, “Less hev a barbercue. T’morruh 
is goin’ to be Chris’muss ef my cack’la- 
tion is creck, an’ I reckon it wouldn't do 
us no hurt ef we juss furgot to do any- 
thing more seriouser’n juss hev a sort 0° 
a Sandy Claws blow out ‘thout th’ prez- 
enz an’ trimins—thet’s my say—a Sandy 
Claws blow out with a feed right. Who 
all hever is in favor 0’ thissyere proposi- 
tion kin say ‘I.’ Gen’‘lmun, they haint no 
strings tied t’ ver tongues.’ Men glanced 
from one to another and got nervous. 

“’M with veh,” said Little John, look- 
ing at nothing in the fireplace. “Chey- 
enne”’ coughed and said, “Me, too.” John 
Williams cleared his throat and said he 
was always willing to do what the rest 
wanted to do for company’s sake. 

“Lookee hyer, you fellers,” said Little 
John, “less us go a huntin’ fer fresh 
meat in th’ mornin’. Storm wont last 
more’n tonight, n’ they’s ‘nough men 
hever to rouyd up fresh meat by dinner 
time, an’ I’m like “Deadwood’—TI reck- 
on a day off ‘Il do most 0’ us more good 
‘n it will harm, an’ I say less speak out in 
meetin’ an’ git it arranged fur a reg’ler 
Chrismus dinner like most of us kin 
r'member. I reckon thev’s ‘nough cooks 
‘mongst us to git up a feed right. so le’s 
settle it jest now. I’m done talkin’.” 

That was a long talk for Little John, 
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but it had the right effect, for it put 
everybody at ease and vanquished the 
uneasy feeling that most of these men 
were strangers to, so that in a little time 
they were laughing and discussing a pro- 
gram ior the morrow. And let me say 
with all seriousness that these big men 
play as they work—in a rough, whole- 
souled way that does one good to see. 
When bedtime came it was all ar- 
ranged. They were to make up four 
parties and start from the ranch bright 
and early, ii the weather moderated so it 
would be safe to leave the house, and all 
were to be back with whatever game they 
could kill by noon. Then all hands were 
to help prepare a feast such as the Home 
Ranch had never held, not evenewhen 
Mr. Stern, the owner, came out from 
Boston four years ago and brought a lot 
of English dudes with him to “‘go shoot- 
ing.” The boys rolled that “go shoot- 
ing” under their tongues, and laughed a 
good many times, when they thought of 
those days four years ago, and spun some 
wonderful yarns as to the doings of the 
“dude tenderfeet.”” But they all agreed 
that ‘th’ eatin’ wuz a shore wonder’— 
which made present plans something 
grand by comparison. Then, astonish- 
ingly, every mother’s son of them went 
to bed, but it was a long time before the 
last story of times “when I ’uz a kid at 
home” was finished and the crowd slept. 
When the first streak of dawn came 
Buck Howell almost started an “injun 
scare” by bolting in through the door 
with a suppressed whoop, and grabbed 
his repeater, with the information that 
“They’s a bunch o’ elk in th’ brandin’ 


c’rell!” 
“Hike, every one o’ you sleepy 
coyotes!” he continued, excitedly. “Th’ 


storm’s over, n’ it’s comin’ daylight, an’ 
they’s a bunch o’ elk drifted into th’ 
brandin’ c’rell—yo’ heyer me—Chris- 
muss meat come hever t’ th’ door, cos I 
see em jus’ now when I went to th’ barn 
to feed Pinto! Yeh hever, you lazy 
cusses—meat at th’ brandin’ c’rell, an’ 
all we got to do is git it, so hike!” 

If vou have never seen a cow camp 
“go into action” suddenly you have no 
idea how quickly that motley crowd was 
up, dressed, and out by the barn, with 


artillery enough in their hands to have 
stood off a whole tribe of Sioux if need 
be—and Little John among them, with a 
cigarette in his mouth ready to light. If 
you have seen such a thing, you will un- 
derstand. 

Buck peered around the corner of the 
log stable in the growing light, and said: 
“Well, I'll be darned.” Then he stepped 
boldly out from behind the barn and 
started toward the corral, everybody at 
his heels, wondering what was up until 
they saw a bunch of elk in the stout 
branding corral, with the big gate shut 
hard and fast on them. 

That settled the meat question, for 
there was enough elk ‘on the hoof” to 
give them all the feast they wanted and 
still have plenty to spare; and in a few 
minutes Little John had it all figured out 
that the bunch had drifted down and into 
the corral with the storm, and in some 
wav had managed to close the gate on 
themselves and were trapped. 

No one was in a hurry now, and Little 
John climbed up on the fence to do some 
fancy shooting. People do not waste 
ammunition in the plains country, so the 
rest climbed up and sat on the fence 
while Little John picked out three small 
vearlings as victims for the Christmas 
feed. Then he pulled out that gun with- 
out a sight or a trigger, and rolled it over 
his forefinger once, and stopped it in line 
with his eye. A jet of smoke jumped 
out of the polished muzzle, and an elk 
sunk down in the snow. Once more he 
rolled the gun. over his finger, and yet 
again, and three elk were on the snow. 

Then Little John reloaded and jumped 
down in the corral to cut the throats. 
He should have known better than that 
before he jumped, but when he could 
not get back he realized his mistake, and 
realized, too, that that corral was full of 
trouble, because a big bull elk, with 
white breath coming from his distended 
nostrils, and green fire in his eyes, had 
reared up and was towering twelve feet 
above his head. In a moment more his 
hoofs would split Little John’s cranium, 
unless he did something and did it in- 
stantly. That gave Little John’s gun a 
chance, and it spit red destruction once, 
twice, a third time, and it was still in the 
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holster, and the big bull was quivering 
onthe ground. Little John had “turned 
it loose” from the hip and shot through 
the holster, just as he had before it be- 
came necessary to bury Bigfoot Evans. 
A lot of shouting and a little quick 
shooting made it possible for Little John 
to reach the gate and bolt out through 
the small opening that “Deadwood” 
Jones had made by opening it just a 
little. But it went shut with a bang just 
in time to stop another bull that wanted 
Little John’s scalp. 

“Close shave, that,” said Little John, 
as he rolled and lit a cigarette. 

“We got to rope them critters ’n tie 
‘em sufficient to git our meat out, an’ 
keep ’em from spilin’ this heyer Chris- 
muss dinner o’ aourn,” said Cheyenne. 

“T reckon thet’s shore so, too,” said 
John Williams. 

When the sun came up it found four 
elk dead in the corral, fast losing their 


hides as the men worked at the butcher- 
ing and blew their half-frozen fingers 
to keep them from being nipped by the 
frost. Seven, other elk shivered and 
glared with green eyes at anything in 
sight, but could do nothing more harmful 
than plunge and jerk at the stout raw- 
hide ropes that “snubbed” them down 
against the fence, for every last one of 
them had been roped and tied up just as 
though they were so many helpless wild 
cattle instead of free-born elk that had 
foolishly stumbled into a trap. 

There is nothing more to tell, because 
you have seen a Christmas dinner your- 
self—it is mostly good cheer, you know, 
with enough eatables on the side to keep 
one from worrying on that score. The 
other elk? O, the boys kept them in the 
corral and fed them until they disap- 
peared, one by one, as they needed meat 
for the ranch table. 





From the painting by Gelibert 


The Death of the Boar 








A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE 


(Joshua Huntington 


J] T was an episode of last year, but 
time has not effaced one detail 
of that thrilling experience. We 
had been in the Maine woods 
from the beginning of the deer season, 
and a surfeit of success had rendered us 
rather blasé, although the primeval as- 
sociations were ever new and enchanting, 
especially to a poetical temperament 
such as Dr. Gibson’s. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good 

one,” 

and had a robust and exquisite zest for 
the aesthetical side of Nature. It seemed 
to me that these annual rural excursions 
were not semi-hygienic or wholly of 
sporting diversion, but the gratification 
of yearnings for wild, unsullied fields and 
streams, where he could meet face to face 
and talk with God. Hunting was the 
ostensible purpose, but I have seen Gib- 
son stand entranced at the sight of a 
deer, remarking its grace and innocence, 
and then, dropping his gun, bid the 
pretty creature depart in peace. He never 
allowed himself more than two deer dur- 
ing a season, and even then he was 
scrupulously accurate about the instant 
fatality of his performance. He never 
maimed. 

On the day after the morrow our exit 
from the woods was to be made, for then 
we could reach our own fireside on 
Christmas eve. The doctor’s spirits 
were effervescent at the prospect of re- 
joining his beloved and happy family in 
the cosy home amidst civilization. We 
may have our fane in sylvan fastnesses, 
but not to worship ever there. Contrast 
makes life pleasurable. and misery is the 
vardstick with which we measure happi- 
ness. And there are many kinds of jovs 
of different degrees. But I digress. At 
the holiday board would be his aged 
parents, and his sisters and brothers, and 
his own immediate family—Mary, the 
wife, and Arthur and Ruth, the voung 
scions. And there would be calls of 
friends, and then music and dancing, and 
talk reminiscent and merry, and the holly 
emblematical of good will and rejoicing. 
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We sat long into the night, away past 
the hour when “graveyards yawn and the 
dead walk the earth,’ conjuring these 
scenes like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver, gazing into the lurid embers of the 
dying fire. At last the fire went out, 
and that night we dreamed no more. 

The next morning was glorious, and 
we were early astir, for it was to be our 
last communion with the woods—last, 
indeed, for the doctor, for within an hour 
he had been mistaken for a deer! I saw 
him fall and heard the groan. The 
wound was in the umbilical region and 
agonizingly painful. Irom the doctor’s 
pocket medicine case I procured, by his 
direction, sedatives and medicated cotton 
to arrest the hemorrhage, and then, with 
great tenderness and physical energy, I 
carried him to camp over a rough way 
of many miles. The culprit who had 
wrought this sorrow covertly retired to 
hide his identity, but the Nemesis in his 
brain subsequently delivered him to the 
law, which, in turn, meted out no retribu- 
tion, because of lack of jurisdiction. The 
physicians and surgeons summoned to 
the camp exercised their best skill, but 
gave no hope. 

Then came the painful duty of mitigat- 
ing telegrams and of the long journey 
homeward. To me that journey must 
have been more excruciating than to my 
stricken friend, for the kind opiate had 
rendered him partially oblivious. Heavy 
clouds had made black the expanse of 
sea, and the turbulent waves juggled 
with the steamer as though it were a toy 
Ever and anon the strains of the or- 
chestra were heard—always something 
melodiously merry, which, by contrast, 
accentuated this -acute sadness. The 
rhythmic, regular pulsations of the pon- 
derous engine were felt, and all night-and 
all day it toiled and struggled against 
tide and storm. . How like a restless, 
active life was this powerful machine, 
which, sometime, would pound its ex- 
istence out of being and be thrown to 
the scrap-heap! Death, death! Even 
the very hills are not immutable. 
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A CHRISTMAS 


In a deep divan, half asleep, I thought 
continuously of the approaching climax, 
of the crash, the Golgotha—of that per- 
fect work of Nature, built up by the pro- 
cesses of years and endowed with spirit, 
now laid low, lost to the world forever. 
I thought of the stricken ones at home, 
of the agonizing meeting, and then—of 
the parting and the pall. 

A bell rang with a sharp note down 
below. The pulsation and trembling 
ceased and the steamer drifted on in 
quiet. As the stretcher passed over the 
gangway a peal of thunder, which 
seemed to shatter the firmament, shut 
out the sound of all else—of the beating 
rain, of the escaping steam, of the salu- 

f friends. An ominous phe- 





tations of 
nomenon, I reflected. 

The ambulance surgeon made a cur- 
sory examination and the wagon rolled 
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off to the hospital, followed by a closed 
carriage containing more human woe 
than words can portray. That day the 
hospital authorities, for prudential rea- 
sons, refused to permit the patient to be 
seen. And that night—Christmas night 
—there was crape on the door of the 
noblest man I ever knew. 

“QO, why has worth so short a date?” 

Of a profoundly analytical mind, he 
was a very Vesalius in his professional 
researches; but, alas! his half-finished 
treatises on zymotic diseases and bacteria 
are lost to the world—lost through the 
reasoning deficiency of a worthless heir 
to a plethoric purse. 

Christmas! From the tower of the 
church, whose gilded cross shone like a 
thing of mystic origin in the gloaming 
gray, there floated as soft as thistle-down 
the chimes of familiar carols. 


THE DYING CENTURY 


He gathered all the tools of Ages: 
Instruments shaped by his elders— 


Mediums of ancient 


sages, 


Alchemists and iron-welders; 


Gathered them and reared a tower— 
Blocks of Science, pile stupendous, 


Apex dizzily tremendous— 


Dazzling spire of Truth and Power! 


a 


3ut younger Centuries will build so high 


That from their towers the world will scarce 


descry 


His little pyramid beneath the sky! 


* 


The giant’s dying, but it shall be said 
By progeny of Time, He is not dead! 





Witt S. REYNOLDS 








THE MANY-SIDED MISSABE 


Marstyn Pogue 


Farthest north, in the Province of Ontario, 
where the forest is still extensive and prime- 
val, but mostly hemlock and black spruce, 
any of the very few men who inhabit the wil- 
derness could tell you the history of the bear 
called Missabe. All of them know his strange 
story, and many have seen him, and some 
have met the big bear often and fed him from 
their hands. 

It is a long story, of which only thé outline 
and as much as two men saw and inferred of 
one summer in Missabe’s life, is set down 
here. 

My friend Henry Lavender, who teaches 
an Indian school during the summer and 
hunts and traps in autumn, winter and spring, 
told me this story of his own and his part- 
ner’s experience with Missabe, and after I had 
written it out he touched it up with his own 
hand. 

Missabe is a black bear of extraordinary 
size, and for four summers (during one of 
which I have enjoyed the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance) he was overlord of all the un- 
touched forest between Bitter Lake and 
Manashigawn River, and he was monarch, 
without limitations to his monarchy, of all he 
surveyed. My partner and I paid tribute in the 
form of biscuits and sweet cakes to him on 
several occasions, and our respect for him 
was profound. He governed in the primal 
manner by the fear of death, by which abso- 
lute rulers since the commencing of time 
have ever dared to rule until their imperial 
throats were cut. 

His subjects were other bears, wolves, red 
deer, lynx, fishers, wolverines, raccoons, red 
and black foxes, porcupines, woodchucks, 
cotton-tail rabbits, squirrels, beavers, otters, 
muskrats, minks, and men, but mostly other 
bears. During the reign of Missabe there 
were, for no apparent reason, more bears in 
the forest that Porcupine Mountain looks 
down upon than in Algonquin Park, the big 
sanctuary for game a round of the sun, a 
round of the moon, one sleep and three fires 
to the south. 

To my sure knowledge Missabe bossed 
them like a Czar. On one occasion I saw him 
attack and severly injure a disputatious bear 
who had had the temerity to argue with his 
highness. My partner also saw this scuffle. 
I have no doubt that there were many others 
and that they all ended in the same way; for 
Missabe was twice as big and strong as the 
biggest and strongest of the insurgents 
against his authority. On another occasion 
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my partner saw the monarch administer salu- 
tary cuffs to what might have been his execu- 
tive council. 

In the world of the wild things—in the trees 
and under them—Missabe must have been re- 
garded as a beast of vicious as well as des- 
potic tendencies. My partner and I, who 
were trapping in his dominions, expected, 
when we were aware of his presence and his 
kingship, some arbitrary assertion of his 
authority over us. 

But when we knew him better we found 
that he was as tame as ‘a dog and as gentle 
as a lamb with men, for the sufficient reason 
that most of his life had been spent in cap- 
tivity. For many years he had been the thrall 
of a French-Canadian gypsy, who had wearily 
conducted him over all the roads of all the 
Province of Quebec and the eastern part of 
Ontario. In every village he had danced 
awkwardly, but very willingly to the dulcet 
strains of his master’s concertina. After- 
wards it was his pleasant duty to take up a 
collection in the red cap which he wore dur- 
ing the dance. The delighted children and 
their edified parents gave him apples and 
sweet cakes and candies as well as pennies, 
and he enjoyed the whole performance quite 
as much as any of the children or their child- 
hearted parents. Before we had known him 
very long my partner and I found out how 
deeply fond of music he was. Most wild 
animals are indifferent about music. But of 
course Missabe was a wild animal only 
among his kind; with men he was quite 
tame. I think all men must have always 
treated Missabe with benevolence. 

He was the biggest black bear I have ever 
seen or heard of. When I first saw his 
tracks in the snow I was as much surprised 
as if they had been those of a Mammoth. 
The wide, deep foot-imprints there under the 
rough - skinned, heavy - branched hemlocks 
might have been the tracks of the great cave- 
bear of the Neolithic age. I don’t think I'll 
tell how big those tracks were. You wouldn’t 
believe me if I did. 

It was an afternoon near the end of March, 
Onawbune Keeshesh, the month of the crust 
on the snow, as the Ojeebways say, when I 
first saw his trail in the deeps of the dark 
hemlock woods near the shanty, which was 
all the home my partner and I had. 

The crows were calling hoarsely above the 
hemlocks, and there was a delicious mildness 
and sweetness in the air. The soft, clammy 
snow caked on the netting of my snow-shoes, 
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I followed those story-book bear-tracks until 
they led me to a tree against wae the ani- 
mal had rubbed his back. 

I knew that he had just ew from his 
winter sleep, for his back had been very itchy. 
He had stood on his hind legs and scratched 
his back against the corrugated bark ior at 
least a quarter of an hour. The deep impres- 
sions of his hind paws in the snow at the foot 
of the tree and the abraded bark indicated 
this. Higher than I could reach from the 
ground the skin of the tree had been chafed 
by the back of that enormous bear. 

Because I had a heavy pack of furs and only 
a shotgun for a weapon, and because March 
is a hungry month for bears, I did not follow 
his trail further, but went to camp. 

That night when my partner returned to 
our shanty I told him what I had seen. Natur- 
ally he was much astonished. Next morning 
he buckled on a belt of cartridges and took 
his repeater and started out to look for the 
bear. He did not mean to shoot the animal 
except he was forced to do so in self-defence, 
for trappers do not voluntarily kill bears in 
the early spring of the year. He came back 
to camp two hours before sundown with a 
story like a wonder-tale out of a nursery 
book. 

My partner is one of those men who use 
in conversation a very limited percentage of 
the words in the dictionary. And if he saw 
a greater battle than ever was fought, for in- 
stance, Or a more gorgeous pageant than has 
been, he would describe it in about two hun- 
dred words, and the shortest words in the 
language. While he ate his supper he told 
his strange story, simply and briefly, as an- 
other man would have unfolded the tale of a 
casual dog-fight. 

“T hit the trail of your sideshow bear,” said 
he, “ in the little clearing where I shot the 
moose last November. Fresh tracks. Biggest 
bear tracks I ever saw. I followed them across 
to the foot of Porcupine Mountain. You 
know that clearing over there with the big 
red pine in the middle of it? Your bear was 
in that clearing, and there were four bears of 
ordinary size with him. 

“I watched them from a clump of balsam 
on the edge of the clearing to see what they'd 
do. I was not surprised at what they did, 
for I’ve seen wild animals do so many strange 
things that I wouldn’t be astonished if I met 
a bear smoking a pipe and he up and told me 
to go to hell in good English. 

“Your bear sat on his haunches and the 
other bears sat on theirs in a little circle 
around him. It was apparent that they were 
deliberating. They conferred gravely in 
grunts and groans and sobs and squeals for 


about half an hour, and then they got into an 
argument. The other bears differed from the 
big bear. They cursed him in snarls and thick 
growls, until he got mad. Suddenly he gave 
a roar, and I'll be damned if he didn’t cuff 
them all good and hard, as if they were 
naughty children, and each bear, when he had 
been cuffed, slunk off into the woods like a 
cur. The big bear tramped away up the 
mountain.” 

**How old do you think he is?” I asked him. 

“Very old. He’s gray and hoary.” 

Next morning we reverted to our ordinary 
business without concern about Missabe or 
mention of him save my partner’s brief an- 
nouncement that when we set our deadfalls 
next autumn he would construct a big one 
especially for the boss bear. But on a Sun- 
day evening two weeks later, Missabe, as un- 
looked for as a musk-ox, visited our camp. 

That Sunday evening was as mild as an April 
night can be north of the forty-sixth parallel, 
and the clear moonlight varnished the shrink- 
ing clots of snow, the naked, ribbed granite 
rock, the stumps of the trees we had cut down 
for firewood and the chip-littered ground in 
the clearing in front of our shanty. The peep- 
ing frogs shrilled low and sweet in the woods. 
We sat outside in the moon-glare, without our 
coats, and smoked. At a late hour my part- 
ner, impelled perhaps by the magic of the 
moonlight, went in and brought out his old 
wind-jammer and began to play and sing. 
But what he sang did not even vaguely sug- 
gest romance :— 


“In the woods we cannot do a thing, 
But when we get to Wahboconk in spring 
Ev’ry thirsty son-of-a-gun ‘ll sing,— 
‘There'll be a hot time in the old town to- 
night.’ 
Barkeep, set your bottles on the bar, 
We’re old gray wolves with teeth filed sharp, 
we are. 
Later on you'll hear us howl afar— 
‘There'll be a hot time in the old town to- 
night.’ ” 


Evidently liking the sound of his own voice, 
he struck into the next stanza of the parody, 
which was probably constructed by the joyous 
bard of some lumber camp. In this third 
stanza nearly every word was qualified, and 
the singer ended it with a merry whoop, and 
went on jamming the tune out of the rackety 
old concertina. Next minute we heard a 
shuffling sound, looked up quickly, and were 
aware of a huge bear dancing clumsily on his 
hind legs, at the edge of the clearing, not more 
than thirty feet from where we sat. He was 
keeping time with the swinging rhythm and 
shaking his fore-paws and rocking his body 
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in the manner of dancing bears all the world 
over. I was more astonished than I had been 
when I first saw Missabe’s trail, but the musi- 
cian only laughed heartily, and kept playing. 
I laughed too, for it was a very funny thing 
to see that big bear dancing. It is funny to 
see any bear dance; he takes the performance 
so seriously. 

“Why,” said my partner when he stopped 
laughing, “it’s your big bear. He must have 
been trained to do that. I’m not surprised. 
No, damned if Iam. I’ve known animals too 
long to be surprised at anything they do. I'll 
bet he can ride a bicycle.” 

And he changed the tune to “Tommy At- 
kins,” which is especially adapted, I think, 
for bears to dance to. Missabe went on 
capering. Possibly all times were alike to him. 

For at least two hours my partner squeezed 
out tune after tune without a pause, and that 
tireless bear danced energetically on the flat 
rock at the edge of the moonlit clearing. At 
last the musician’s arms grew weary, and he 
ceased. Then the bear, probably thinking 
that now was the time to take up a collection, 
stopped dancing and came slowly toward us. 

“By the Holy Mackinaw!” exclaimed my 
partner, “he’s as tame as a pet coon.” 

This was obvious, and we did not stir from 
the bench on which we were sitting, but 
waited for him very much amused. He had 
no fear of us. The natural and instinctive 
dread of man with which all wild animals are 
born had been educated out of him. He 
came quite close, and stood fronting us, and 
held out his paw. We both laughed loudly 
again; he must have thought our levity most 
unseemly. But it was very comical to see 
that enormous bear mutely asking for alms 
like a street beggar. And it was absurd that 
a magnificent animal like him should do any- 
thing so undignified. My partner went into 
the shanty and brought out half a dozen hard- 
tack biscuits and presented them to the bear 
one after another. It was amusing to see hiin 
eat them. When he had devoured the last 
one he turned about, and, dropping on all 
fcurs, shambled leisurely off into the woods. 

“You ought to have said, ‘Thank you, kind 
sir,’ you old coffee-cooler,” shouted my part- 
ner after him. “You've forgotten your man- 
ners.” 

“He wanted pennies,” said I, “but of course 
he used to get cakes and candies and apples 
and peanuts, besides pennies.”” Then we went 
indcors and talked about the probable ante- 
cedents of that bear. We agreed that he had 
escaped from his owner not long since, and 
that he had not been hunted since he had 
gained his freedom, which deductions were 
obvious, 


“Perchance he was caught when he was 4 
cubbie,” said my partner, “or he may have 
been born in captivity. Probably he'll call 
at this old camp often.” 

We expected another visit from the bear 
nex: evening, and we would have been glad 
to see him. When the moon hung over the 
forest we went outside, and sat down, though 
the night was cool. My partner fondled his 
old w:na-jammer tenderly, and lifted up his 
deep bass voice and sang a pathetic barrack- 
room ballad of the Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice :— 

“Pass the tea and let us drink 
To the guardians of our land. 
You bet your life it’s not our fault 
That whiskey’s contraband.” 


and fourteen other stanzas. The music was 
certainly not without charms, but it failed to 
lure the old bear out of the woods that night. 
Probably he was not within hearing. 

Three days afterward one of the Bitter Lake 
Indians, an old man whose name does not 
matter, stopped at our camp on his way to 
Mashgeesh creek, where he habitually speni 
summer attending strictly to his summer busi- 
ness, which was frog-catching. He came to 
our door when the shades of night were fall- 
ing fast, packing about one hundred pounds 
of assorted stuff with a head-strap, and carry- 
ing a bulging turkey under one arm and 
a shotgun under the other. It occurred to me 
that his burden was more than an aged man 
ought to bear, but as I knew he had borne 
it twenty-six stretched-out miles through the 
woods I said nothing about it, but gave him 
a hearty welcome and some whiskey, and 
asked him to stay over night, which, of course, 
he intended to do. He did not seem to be 
very weary. 

When he had eaten the much supper my 
partner and I cooked for him he lit up his old 
red clay pipe, and told us that he had seen 
tracks of a very big bear that evening within 
half a mile of our shanty. This bear, he said, 
was a very good friend of all the Bitter Lake 
Indians, who fed him with sweet cakes when 
he came to their shanty doors, which was 
often. This wonderful bear was quite unlike 
all other bears. This bear was as tame as 
Whiskey Jack (the Canada Jay). He had 
been the pet of the Bitter Lake Indians for 
three summers. They had given him the name 
of Missabe (patriarch), and the little children 
could call him out of the woods if he chanced 
to be near enough to hear their voices. He 
was very big, and by his size we would know 
him from other bears. Also he was an old 
bear and gray. None of the Indians would 
do him any harm. The old man concluded 
with an appeal to us not to shoot or otherwise 
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Perhaps we had seen his 
They were very big tracks. 


injure the bear. 
tracks, said he. 

Then up and spoke my partner and recited 
the story of our experience with Missabe, the 
patriarch, and the old frogger was surprised 


and much pleased. When his tale was told 
my partner jumped up, grabbed his con- 
certina, and invited the Indian to come out- 
side and smoke in the moonlight. 

“The night is warm and pleasant,” he ob- 
served, and he promised us that he would 
produce music of sorts. It had occurred to 
him that the big bear might be loafing around 
close to the camp. 

“Bring a gratuity,” he said to me, and I 
brought some sweet biscuits with currants 
stuck all over them, which I had manufac- 
tured that afternoon. 

It was a fine night, and very mild. The 
south wind, warm as a strong man’s breath, 
droned in the cedars that frilled the clearing. 
The low-hanging moon laid a white wash of 
soft luminance over forest and open. We 
sat down on the bench against the wall, and 
the quavering, fluttering melody of the wind- 
jammer floated into the forest. For some time 
there was no vocal accompaniment, but at 
length the virtuoso cut into the middle of a 
century-old canoe song of the Canadian voy- 
ageurs :— 

“Par ces yeux lui sort’nt des diaments 
En roulant ma boule. 

Et par ce bec, l’or et l’argent, 

Roule, roulant, ma boule roulant; 

En roulant ma boule.” 

Just as the end of this fragment of “Trois 
Beaux Canards” passed the singer’s lips old 
Missabe emerged from the woods, and with a 
whoop of joy the musician swung into the 
merry ditty much sung and danced to in the 
lumber camps of North Ontario:— 

“Oh, honey, with our pockets full of money, 
We will trip, trip, trip, we will trip it on the 
quay; 


When we come back from South Amerikee.” 

As we expected, Missabe began at once to 
dance with energy. and the performance 
lasted two hours. When it drew at length 
to an edifying conclusion and the old wind- 
jammer jammed melodiously no longer, the 
big bear took his luncheon from my hand, 
and marched off into the woods again. The 
Indian was delighted with the whole enter- 
tainment, and laughed heartily in the manner 
of his breed, without noise. 

In the dimness of the morning, though it 
poured with rain, the old man went on his 
weary way to Mashgeesh Creek, his shoulders 
bent under his heavy pack. And after the 
lapse of another week of wearing work, dur- 
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ing which we neither saw nor heard anything 
of Missabe, the inspector of Indian schools 
sent word to me by his half-breed boy that 
the school at Bitter Lake, which had been as- 
signed to me for the summer, would open on 
the first of May. Therefore I went over to 
Bitter Lake village the next day but one and 
hired a couple of Indians and the emaciated 
yoke of steers of which they were the proud 
owners, to transport my stuff from our 
shanty through the bush to the village. I left 
the business of selling our furs to may part- 
ner, as I had done many times before, and 
commenced my summer work. 

During the five delightful summer months 
that rolled swiftly behind us into the past 
with the ebb of time I saw much of Missabe. 
I met him many times in the woods, and once, 
near the end of June, when my partner came 
to stay for a few days in my house, it was our 
good fortune to witness the combat between 
Missabe and another very large bear, which 
has been mentioned. My schoolhouse was 
close to the fringes of the bush, and fre- 
quently Missabe, who was known to every 
one of the Indian children who were my pu- 
pils, came to the school as a much-petted dog 
would have done, and was quite as docile and 
well-behaved as a dog. The affectionate re- 
gard of the children for the big bear was a 
pleasant thing to see. Missabe was fed with 
every species of sweet cake, and with bread 
and honey, and also with beech-nuts. It was 
surprising that he did not come every day to 
the schooi, where he was so well treated. 

Neither the children nor their parents had 
ever seen him dance. And so when my part- 
ner came to Bitter Lake, with his precious 
wind-jammer under his arm, for he and it 
were inseparable, and the bear came one day 
to school, a merry repetition of the previous 
performances filled the school-yard with one 
of the largest and most appreciative audi- 
ences, perhaps, that Missabe had ever had, 
and certainly one of the most generous. All 
the Bitter Lake Indians were present, grin- 
ning and joyously whooping to the dancing 
bear. 

That was five months ago, and I have not 
seen the old bear for nearly a month now. 
The summer is gone and myschool-teaching is 
over till the blue birds come again. My partner 
and I are back in the old camp, and next 
spring we'll be jooking for those big tracks. 
The bitter white winter will be one long night 
to Missabe. I might as well tell you that 
we got fifteen of Missabe’s subject bears in 
deadfalls and Newhouses before the black 
ice formed. We were filled with a lively fear 
that the big bear himself would get into our 
traps, but he never went near ar’ of them. 
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Henry Wellington Wack 


HERE is no love so ardent, nor joy so 

keen, nor exercise so bounding as that 

of a nature-loving sportsman of the 
genuine zest and spirit. Some years afield in 
the North and far West have taught me the 
relish of crisp autumn days, when the stubble 
glinted with its hoary lacquer. In Wyoming, 
Montana, the Dakotas and western Minne- 
sota, the sere end of the season demands that 
he who follows the chase shall be inured to the 
rigors of that severe climate. The conditions 
in those regions are, of course, entirely dif- 
ferent from those which obtain near the sea- 
board in the East and South. I have hunted 
the Dakotas when their smaller lakes were 
tight on October first, when the searching 
wind of the Turtle mountain region froze the 
breath in your lungs. Gradually, from golden 
September days among the grouse and geese, 
the western and northern becomes a 
bleak and dreary siege of months. It is then 
you take home your enlarged ears, your swol- 
len, chapped and bleeding hands, feet which 
are not mates, and a beard which is a frozen 
mop. The far north is already a slate of ice; 
the mallard has led his wedge-shaped flock 
down the valleys of the Mississippi and Red 
river of the North; adown the brackish Mis- 
souri, and on to the sea by way of the Great 
Lakes. Honking in Canada is silenced now, 
and the scaipe of the jacksnipe is heard away 
down in the lowlands of Dixie. The white 
man’s tent of the summer is now become 
a rugged lodge of logs, and the Indian’s 
tepee purges smoke the live-long, desolate 
day. The season over, dogs, with Bob 
White, the latest dodger of them all, is at 
an end, and you estimate your hardiness and 
contemplate a quest after moose, deer, ante- 
lope, bear, goat and sheep. There’s a sudden 
stir in the air; some dull clouds turn out an 
edge of fleece; the rice-beds sway and file 
their blades into one long intermittent sigh, 
and the hills cast off a storm of leaves. Your 
(662) 


season 


nostrils are stung with a new atmospheric 
element, and a dry, hard snow whirls eddy- 


ing past. Crane are crying overhead, an 


aerial procession of geese and brant are 
limned against the sunless sky, a hungry 


chicken-hawk proclaims his greed, a coyote 
howls as dusk descends. The wind and its 
freight of birds and snow is speeding south- 
ward. 
tempered with the salt and sun of the sea. 
And if your habitat is not confined to the 
and west, but if “foot loose 
the director of your own 
will be im- 


South to the open gulf wind, softly 


north 
and 
mint of pleasure 
pelled to quit dun fields and hedges, and find 
your way with the wind so southward bound. 

Experience, more than any other source of 
understanding, best serves the sportman when 


you are 
fancy free,” 


coinage, you 


he seeks to enter a distant region. The 
south is vast. Game haunts are numerous, 
considered as an aggregate in the area. But 


where is the freshest wild life with the great- 
est modicum of comfort to the sportsman? 
A phase of the life in many parts‘of the north 
that of extreme hardship in 
camp. In some parts of the south preserves 
have tamed the sport. Where, then, may the 
dog and rod be used under natural conditions 


and west is 


of adventurous and wild life? 
Florida, its 
extreme southern extension into the Gulf, its 


The peninsular character of 


innumerable streams of estuaries, its great 
areas still unclaimed by civilization, its food 
fertility for bird and beast, and its harbor- 
ing winter rendezvous for the northern 
aquatic fowl, logically make that region a pil- 
grimage to migratory sportsmen. Especially 
is this true of the west coast of Florida, a 
“egion where man’s refining handicraft has 
not invaded the retreat of game. Here game 
of great variety is still abundant, and with a 
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wise application of the game laws in force, 
ample sport should be afforded for decades. 
There is no danger of decimating the sea, 
which on that coast schools a_ bewildering 
variety of game fishes. 

And it is on the west coast of Florida that 
sportsmen from the world over are exercis- 
ing skill and prowess every winter. The Eng- 
lish are just discovering the Elysium of the 
rod and gun, when the north lies fettered and 
pale. Here the sun and balm of the salt air 
cure one of too deep a draught of the social 
whirl in large cities; a robust health is re- 
trieved, and when one wearies of the field 
and the sea, with the implements of the sport, 
ready access is had to the most palatial resorts 
on the continent. The Plant System hotels 
punctuate the state from Water Park to Fort 
Myers, the latter the greatest tarpon water 
in the Gulf. In this gleaming land ef the 
Seminole (lost men), where the Okeechobee 
and Miami tongue is obstinately perpetuated 
by the Indian, thrive the black bear, Vir- 
ginia deer, puma, panther, cougar, wolf, rac- 
coon, opossum, gray fox, marsh rabbit, 
highland rabbit, and the proud wild turkey, 
quail, American woodcock, twenty-seven 
varities of ducks, geese, swan, pelicans, 
cranes, snipe, rail and plover. Here the alli- 
gator grunts lazily while bleaching in the sun, 
the crocodile looks prayerfully through 
singed eyelashes, and the fat manatee worries 
not. 

Three phases of the life in Florida are al- 
luring. To those who seek conventional 
ease and spectacle, the large resorts afford 
every form of exclusive social life. These im- 
mense hostelries are belittled by description. 
Their appointment is palatial, and the life 
they thrive one of splendor. They are scat- 
tered over the state from St. Augustine to 
Fort Myers, and embrace conditions of alti- 
tude, locality and special characteristics which 
individualize each. Florida has been made fit 
to gratify pampered tastes as well as robust 
appetite for the normal and the healthful. 

Here the student and the artist find inspira- 
tion for their work. The state is of great 
geological interest; its phosphate deposits 
are evolving a rich commercial prospect, its 
wild remnant of the picturesque Seminole In- 
dians, with their olden customs. still em- 
ployed, are subjects of which comfortable ob- 
servation may be had with profit. Brush, 
pen and palate are simply drunk with the fer- 
vor incited by the scenic conditions and phe- 
nomena of that region. I have seen a sunset 
from the Mexican coast when the eye bulged 
in awe of the flooding grandeur which melted 
into the Pacific, and I have, in common with 
many sportsmen, beheld the rising sun paint 


day upon the Rockies; but the dusk and dawn 
in Florida are an ineradicable imprint upon 
the mind. Here the tall and graceful Royal 
Poinciana beckons in the breeze; the cypress 
shivers exultingly; the shielding palmetto and 
the gorgeous palm spread their shadow 
blankets upon parched ground; the mangrove 
attests the luxuriance of the lowland, and 
scrubs and hummocks and cane brakes be- 
wilder him who plunges into the tropical fast- 
nesses which are still intact. 

And finally the sportsman, the angler and 
the trapper of mammalia specimens have an 
abundance to employ their sense of that in- 
dependent outdoor life in the sun and shade 
and the ocean’s breath. 


The Wild Turkey 

To the sportsman whose study and quest 
has been chiefly game birds, the wild turkey 
is the regal monarch of them all. There is a 
refinement and austerity about the gobbler 
which is not to be associated with any other 
bird or fowl. There is an especial flavor in a 
skilful hunt for him. He is wary, keen and 
swift, and will match a wild instinct against 
your cultivated brain which is astonishing 
The thrill of his boisterous flush and ‘Putt 
putt-putt” is spell-binding to past-masters in 
the art of field equipoise. It is alarm and be- 
fuddlement to the tyro who has suddenly 
come upon him for the first time. 

To become expert in hunting the wild tur- 
key one should have applied himself in early 
boyhood and lived close upon his haunts. 
There is a nicety about his habits and a deft- 
ness in his movements which defy ready 
acquaintance by the woodcraft-man. In 
Florida, as elsewhere, your turkey is taken in 
various ways. The Indians, and many of the 
whites who hunt for market, trap him in a 
manner far from sportsmanlike. They find 
a place which the turkey is in the habit of 
“using,” as they call it. Here for several 
days they scatter a bait of corn. If the bait 
is being consumed, they lay smal! logs to 
form a four-foot square, ten inches high, one 
log above the other. Each day corn is scat- 
tered within this square, the turkeys vaulting 
into the enclosure. Each day the walls are 
heightened by one or two logs. After a week 
of this awkward plotting the trap has as- 
sumed a cone shape, narrow at the top, with 
an aperture large enough to admit a hungry 
and unsuspecting turkey with its wings 
closed. Floridians say that entire broods 
often get into the trap, which, when in this 
final shape, tmprisons them. While they have 
ingress with closed wings, the aperture of 
the dome is too small to admit of their es- 
cape with spread wings and a jump aloft. 
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Thus it is that the noblest of birds is duped 
into an abject surrender of his proud wattles. 

Down in the lowlands and ridges along 
Cypress Creek, about twelve or fifteen miles 
south of Hillsboro, the Florida turkey is still 
an interesting quarry, as he is in other parts 
of the state; for instance, north and east of 
Fort Myers. 

Look for him in the deep, cool woods on 
a crisp spring morning. If you meet him or 
hear his distant reveille, you have no hunts- 
man’s heart if it does not bound and send 
electric currents through your quivering 
pulse. You are moving stealthily through a 
bedewed and glistening undergrowth in short 
oak timber. The early sun is here and there 


Then you recall the yelp of an old hen 
you've heard, and wonder why skill and de- 
liberation should not be employed to encom- 
pass the fate of your defiant gobbler, instead 
of this nervous chase at random. You try 
your little wooden box, with its projecting 
edge. You scrape it on the barrel of your 
gun. It is a steady imitation of the plaintive 
call of the turkey hen you’ve heard. You 
readily construct a blind in some seeming 
spot and thatch it deftly with florescent limbs. 
Then you sit down and call that gobbler. You 
can overdo it or underdo it or do it to a mess 
if you lack skill, understanding and control. 
His strutting nibs knows his kind, and you 
can’t fool him. The least false note, and he 
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splashing its amber glint upon an open 
branch or windfall. You have heard that 
daring gobbler roll break upon the stillness, 
and your energies are all alive in search of 
him. Every sense is fresh and ready, and you 
scan the woods and every motion for the 
bronze-backed major. List! away in the dis- 
tance, like a command from out the silence, 
he sounds again his summons. You slightly 
change your course and glide swiftly in that 
direction. The anemones and pitcher plants 
are now slight sacrifices to your rude tread; 
the “Boo-woo-woo!” of a grouse, or the bark 
of a squirrel, are neither concern nor inter- 
ruption in the wake of the plumed knight 
with the silk black breast. 


is “Putt-putt-putt!” and off, like an umbrella 
on the wing of a Kansas breeze. Get him 
within sight of you; keep the sun off your 
gun barrels, or he'll detect your hiding; flush 
him when you've feasted your eye on his rose- 
wood and mahogany back, and, with the ut- 
most readiness, make him yours at fifty yards 
as he punts into the air like a parachute from 
a pit. 

Then think of coming upon a drove of such 
fellows, breaking aloft at one thunderous 
burst and sailing off into distant tree tops, 
the hens yelping and the lords of the brood 
shaking their hinged wattles in gutteral ac- 
claim and alarm. The dissonance of the 
woods brings many sensations to the sports- 
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man’s breast, but for a strange and beautiful 
glory of the wild life, Il can compare nothing 
so impressive, so thrilling as the close, sud- 
den charge aloit of a drove of wild turkeys! 


Bob White 


A plump and dodging little bunch of russet 
and gold and brown; a genius of the persim- 
mon time, the cockiest of dainty strutters in 
June, the tenderest of mates, and the fiercest 
of bantam defenders of the brood. Ah, who 
that has ever revelled much afield does not 
know Bob White and his ‘Cloi-ee-ee!”’ his 
amatory twitter, his alarming “Br-r-r-r!”’ The 
cock, a pompous little vagabond, on the top- 
most rail at the white oak’s edge, surveying 
the open slope of hazel or the road; the hen, 
a demure, busy little body with “twit” and la- 
mentable whistle, with trick and strategy fer- 
ever ready in eluding dogs and gun, her hazel 
eyes all vigilant, and her speed in flight and 
caprice awing a thrilling test of your sports- 
man skill. 

The quail is the cosmopolite of the field. 
In North America he is found from coast to 
coast, from the Gulf to Nova Scotia’s beet- 
ling Blomidon. He is the commoner of the 
gun, the educator of the dog, the versatile 
companion of those who haunt the woods, 
fields'and glinting stubble. 

Prince and pauper have relished his dry 
white breast and spilt the morsel with red 
burgundy. Who has not crunched his suc- 
culent thigh and quaffed some rare sauterne, 
and who has not felt gusto when the skill of 
chef dressed him in strange fashion for your 
board? 

Florida is one of his happiest haunts. The 
west shore and southern end are especially 
well stocked. The country thereabouts is 
favorable to his propagation. The flocking 
and migrations which characterize the bird’s 
habit in the north do not often obtain on the 
peninsula. Here he is not smothered by 
snow, nor put in ante-mortem cold storage 
by wind, frost and Canadian zephyrs. Bob 
White is therefore more 2a habitue of the 
open, short hedge than densely sheltered lo- 
calities. 

I have met him in manystates. Thestrangest 
of his kind are found in California. I am in- 
debted to Theo. S. Van Dyke for an excellent 
description of the California birds. Charles 
Hallock, whose pen on field subjects seems 
adrip with crystals from every rune in sun- 
land, has charmed the sportsman mind with 
Bob White’s lore. Who wouldn’t write of 
this “bullet-br-r-r-ing” fellow, with the ashy 
blue haze on either side of his whirring wings 
as the covey leaves you loadless and “none 
down’? 


The gray oi a southern winter day, a sta- 
bility of moisture in the early hour, a brace 
of fast dogs, a keen health and a ready 
spring pulsing beneath your light skin coat 
and boots; a covey, “two down,” a find and 
retrieve; on to markings, a point by Bluff, 
and splendid back by Don, a wild twenty- 
yard flush and a brown “br-r-r-ing” streak to- 
ward the scrub-oak slope, a low, left quarter 
swing ahead, a guess and pull! Then the 
heart beats “bravo!” Don casts up his big 
brown eyes in fond acknowledgment, Bluff 
points the dead prize, which, when retrieved 
to the sportsman hand, perpetuates the glori- 
ous testimony of the fields. And so the days 
wear soulfully, ardently through the sun and 
shade, through the russet and gold of the 
hedges, amid the wind blown thistle-down, 
with blue gentians nodding to the blazing 
arils of the bittersweet, wandering beside the 
fresh green of the cat-briers, beyond a herd of 
resinous staghorn sumach, over fern-rugged 
swails, where the red-fruited trillium had gar- 
landed May, and on with a pluck at pimpernel 
and wintergreen. And Bob White 
tuates the wholesome hours with his “Bob- 
bob white!’’ his lyric “Cloi-ee-ee!” his twitter 
when in dalliance, and his final burst and 
“br-r-r-ring” as he flies, with the speed of 
sound! 

There is more joy per pennyweight in him 
than in pure gold. 

The American quail (ortyx Virginianus) is 
a beautiful bird. its plumage is not gay, but 
its colors are rich. Their scheme is another 
proof of Nature’s consistency. In most parts 
of the United States the colors of this bird 
blend into the foliage and grasses of the 
habitat it haunts. The feathers of the upper 
part are reddish brown, spotted with black 
and banded and seamed with a yellowish hue. 
Those of the lower or under side are yel- 
lowish-white, streaked with reddish-brown 
and pencilled with black. A white band, be- 
ginning on the front, runs over the eye. The 
throat is pure white, circled with a band of 
black, which begins before the eye, near the 
corner of the mouth. The upper wing- 
coverts are reddish-brown, and _ primaries 
dark-brown, their outer vanes having bluish 


punc- 


seams. The secondaries are irregularly 
banded with saffron; the tail feathers are 


dripped with grayish-blue, and the feathers 
of the breast have a kind of vinaceous gloss. 
The female is somewhat duller in color, es 
pecially at the throat and over the eye, where 
she is yellowish instead of pure white. 
Quails do not flock as much in Florida as 
in northern latitudes. In colder regions they 
congregate numerously into flocks late in 
autumn, and often migrate south. In the 
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spring the flocks break up, each male chases 
and wins his female, and, thus paired, they 
nest in a tussock of grass or weeds. Each 
brood generally numbers from twelve to 
twenty chicks, and, when reared, becomes the 
interesting covey we are hunting for on some 
hedge-fenced slope. 

A number of years with the quails of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa have taught 
me that their thrift in northern countries, 
where snow is deep over great areas, is due 
to an intuitive wisdom, which, in birds of 
such structural frailty, is truly astonishing. 
I have seen them pre-empt henhouses and 
hothouse beds in an effort to overcome the 


r 


pigeon and dove are tame sport at best. But 
who has not been scratched in briar and 
overjoyed by the American woodcock, with 
his saucy bill as Jong as a plumber’s, his 
bright japanned and bulging eye, his clever 
suddenness before the short-barreled gun? 
And then, who of such as are born to the field 
and chase has not sunken gustatory teeth into 
his firm brown breast and chased the morsel 
with a draught of Chambertin? His crumbs 
were a feast for the gods! He’s a prize in 
any bag; for you do not encompass his fate 
without a match of skill, a sufferance of 
tangled hedge and fence or exasperating 
thicket. You will find this plumber of the 





Bob White, the’ Cosmopolite of the Field 


rigors of severe weather. In the autumn you 
will see them feeding voraciously in the stub- 
ble just before a storm. Thus they fortify 
themselves against a long siege of bad 
weather, which is likely to keep them hidden 
under cover without food for several days. 
He is a wise little feathered fellow. 

They abound in all parts of Florida, and 
afford genuine sport for the guns and some 
rare educational exercise for the dogs. 


Pigeons, Doves, Willets and Woodcock 


This upland and lowland quartette prevails 
abundantly in the floral peninsula. The 


brush abundant on the west coast, particu- 


larly in the northern part. 


Ducks, Geese, Cranes 

Down off the Anclote Keys, in St. Joseph’s 
Bay, and far along Hog Island and Clear- 
water Pass, within view of beautiful Belleair, 
you may ruffle the feather of twenty varieties 
of ducks. That whole region about the Belle- 
air peninsula, Tampa Bay and Little Manatee 
River is the winter rendezvous for myriads of 
aquatic fowl and shore birds. And further 
south, in Charlotte Harbor, around Punta 
Gorda and down on the lithe Caloosahatchee, 
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at Fort Myers and off Sanibell Island, you 
may lead your gun and burn the palm over 
its breech if you give way to the sport as it 
there thrusts itself upon your zest. 

Here abound the mallard, bluebill, broad- 
bill, bufflehead, butter-ball, black-duck, gad- 
wall, hooded and red-breasted merganser, the 
pintail, red-head, ring-necked, ruddy, scaup, 
widgeon, wood-duck, spoonbill, and the blue 
and green-winged teal. I have seen no 
canvas-backs, nor should I expect to find them 
there. Their predilections for wild celery 
and their court of northern latitudes is re- 
flected in their comparative absence from 
either coast of Florida. 

The west coast of Florida particularly 
abounds in what to most sportsmen is the 
chief desideratum of the shotgun. Sport 
there always is where ducks, geese and shore 

e 


winter. At Port Tampa may be seen thou 
sands of ducks “bedded’” within thirty yards 
of the beach. They lie there lazily in the sun, 
a black mass of quacking gossips. Pot hunt- 
ing—once persisted in by the natives—is 
now seldom observed, and the west coast, for 
miles still in its primitive features of rice- 
beds, sloughs, estuaries and lagoons, is the 
haunt of much of the bird life which in the 
spring speeds northward to our bays and 
lakes. 

The “black brant,” snow goose or “‘white 
brant,” and the mottle-breasted northern 
goose, called “gray brant,” invade the 
peninsula in great flocks every winter. Their 
stay is not long, but their relish of southern 
hospitality is very evident every early morn- 
ing and evening. Gasparilla Pass knows their 
honking blare, their uproarious descent of a 





birds enliven the quest. On this southern 
coast the conditions are all favorable to a 
modicum of comfort, and a _ success that, 
though it should not be, may be measured 
from the mouth of the game-bag. 

The stately mallard and red-head patrol the 
dome of heaven in regimental flight from 
gulf to sea. The teal’s “‘kssssss”” and swoop 
as it sighs past your blind is a sensation at 
dusk more than ever enrapturing in this soft 
southern night. Troops of sand-hill and 
whooping crane, miles overhead, signal the 
stars with their weird “Grrrrrooooo!” and the 
charge of a mob of mallards is heard with a 
“Bbbbbbbb!” echoing over the reeds as the 
sun sinks into the western sea. 

Both at Fort Myers and Belleair I have seen 
cloud upon cloud of flying birds during mid- 


thousand yards, their thrilling ‘“‘wop’’ upon 
the water’s surface. 

Get into your sink-box just before the 
dawn of a January morning. Let it be veiled 
in a light mist and have the wind dull and 
heavy and direct from the sea. The western 
horizon is splitting up rifts of black, which 
seem to issue from the sea, and slowly lift 
their wavering bars into the face of the day’s 
light glamor hanging in the east. Between 
the water-laden wind and the half silence 
of the sea as it churns about your decoys, you 
hear the distant “Honk-onk k-wonk onk 
konk!” of flocking geese. Other wavering 
bars are seen wedging toward your blind. 
The birds are awing, and the instinct of a 
sportsman heart fills your hiding bulk with a 
quivering realization of the hour—the early 











fragrant hour, when all life awakens under 
the touch of dawning day. There's a chatter- 
ing ashore and the brush and woods are 
rousing with their varied life and morning 
hum. The owl’s “To-whoooo!” is silenced, 
and in its stead there is the chirp and chitter 
and “‘scaipe”’ of shore birds, the whistle and 
plaint of quail, the “Drub-drub!” of the part- 
ridge and the “whif” and “whir”’ of water 
fowl. Far aloft a squad of white pelicans 
floats in the sun’s first blush above the 
clouds; an egret’s whoppering sounds early 
alarm in the lagoon; a loon dips bath and 
rises with a cry; all Nature’s in a tumult of 
fresh awakened life. 

Then for a few hours with flying Florida 
feathers, and you will not forget the days 
away from a northern winter. 


Shore and Upland Birds 

Some weeks, a few years ago, of half idle 
quest on the Florida shores and uplands, 
send me even now the thrill of a memory 
crowded with the happiest incidents. Ob- 
viously the southern peninsula harbors many 
species of shore birds. They rip the salt 
air in numberless flocks and droves. Here 
they fatten upon the hummock diggings, the 
oyster grubbing, the berries, sand insects and 
worms. I have observed Wilson’s snipe, the 
dowitcher, the English and the red-breasted, 
all “scaiping”’ insolently at you on the same 
piece of shore. The yellow-leg is big and 
bold, and a tremendous tantalizer of your 
skill. You will find the golden and the 
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mountain plover and the ring neck beauty 
and his billowy flight. The Carolina rail, lithe 
and timid, abounds near the rice, and I have 
often met the yellow and Virginia variety. 
Then there are sand pipers, sheldrakes, coots, 
curlews, gulls, cormorants, man-o-war hawks, 
and all sorts and sizes of birds of a semi- 
tropical habitat. 

The stately swan, who has perhaps outlived 
the life allotted to three sportsmen, is often 
a blazing white sign in the sea. They are 
hard to take, but a prize when you do take 
them. The whistling swan is a fine bird, a 
swiit fellow aloit and a picture in every situa- 
tion. I once nearly effected the demise of a 
nigger who sought to insure his comfort in 
my camp by plucking two of these birds 
which our party had hung out to be mounted. 
An inspection of my “coon’s” tent the next 
morning revealed a fat feather bed, on which 
the Senegambian had dreamed of “‘cohn pone 
and ’possum” during the night. The mis- 
chief being unmendable, we proceeded to cuss 
the freckles off his calf-eyed face. ‘‘Mussy, 
now dere, Marsa, mussy now; ib yoah'll for- 
git-dem feathers I'll make yoah ’member de 
steak off'n dat swan’s breas’ de res’ 0’ yoah 
life.” And he did! The steak from a whist- 
ling swan’s breast, properly broiled, is indeed 
a rare bit, succulent and savory. We there- 
fore deferred the intended obsequies. 

The Caspian tern is also met in that balmy 
Gulf coast. They are not common, however, 
so far north, but thrive more numerously 
near the Bermudas and Jamaica. 
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QUAIL SHOOTING IN,THE|;MIGRATING SEASON §] 


T. S. Van Dyke 


E only knows Bob-white who knows 
H the meaning of that burning, yearning, 

longing that begins to consume his 
inmost soul when the maple begins to don 
its crimson robes, when the hickory begins 
to fly a golden banner, when leaves begin to 
ride the gale, when the bobolink in russet 
coat pipes his sad farewell above his head, 
and the hoar-frost sparkles in the morning 
sun. He only knows who knows what ails 
the old dog when the corn begins to stand in 
shocks and the yellow pumpkins gleam thick 
between the rows, when the rag-weed is gray 
and the golden rod turning brown and the 
briars are getting red and bare, when the 
hum of the bee has ceased and the buck- 
wheat is hauled to the barn, when the grass 
is whitening in the meadow and the sumac 
flames on the hillside. For no longer, as in 
late summer days, does he lie on the stoop 
and tap you out a lazy welcome with his tail 
upon the floor, but he now jumps joyfully to 
meet you as you come home, and with glisten- 
ing eyes riveted on yours, tries with anxious 
whines and energetic tail to fathom your 
intentions. 

What wonder that a _ tender, plaintive 
“Kloi-ee, kloi-ee, kloi-ee!”” beneath my window 
in the early morning of one of the softest 
of Indian summer days in Minnesota brought 
me at a bound from the midst of sleep into 
the middle of the floor. Looking out of the 
window I saw half a dozen quail perched 
upon the garden fence, a dozen more were 
trotting about in the garden, and as many 
more were out in the street, while from every 
side came the winsome “Kloi-ee, kloi-ee, 
kloi-ee.” Quail in the middle of a town 
would be a novelty in most of the Atlantic 
States, but in the Western States, along in 
October, quail often have a temporary at- 
tack of lunacy. People call it “migrating,” 
but the birds do not seem to go anywhere 
or do anything except to scamper about, and 
come into the towns to get shot, or to break 
their necks by flying against houses. 

A mile below the town where I was stop- 
ping was a long strip of woods and brush 
covering some high ground along the river 
bottom. Hazel brush lined the outer edge 
running into scrub-oak, wild plum and crab 
apple, which, in turn, changed into maple, 
black and white oak, and poplar, all mixed 
with small brush in the main body. On the 
one side lay the river bottom with open 
meadows, bogs, ponds and strips of timber; 


on the other side was a large wheat stubble. 
Aiter an early breakfast I drove with a friend 
down to this stubble, which was still sparkling 
with hoar-irost. While we were tying the 
horses, the sweet “Kloi-ee, kloi-ee, kloi-ee!” 
mellow as the tones of a silver flute, came 
irom a strip of brush along the fence between 
two wheat fields. 

Ordering the dogs to heel we went straight 
toward the sound. As we came near the 
fence the plaintive call still came from half 
a dozen little throats, and the legs of both 
the dogs became very draggy. Suddenly the 
calling ceased, and in another moment a soft 
little “Tee, tee, tee, tee!” and the gentle rustle 
of little feet over dead leaves was heard, and 
both dogs begen to stiffen every joint in legs 
and tail. In a moment more we saw two or 
three dozen quail running along the line of 
brush some fifty yards ahead. Down the line 
of the fence we ran aiter them, a proceeding 
that would spoil many dogs for a whole day’s 
shooting. But these were so well broken that 
they followed behind with solemn, puzzled 
looks. The quail ran rapidly, but we gained 
on them, and after running about a hundred 
yards we saw some sixty or seventy rise with 
a heavy roar from the hazel along the fence, 
but nearly fifty yards ahead of us. They 
alighted in the edge of the wood, and we were 
on the spot as scon as our legs could com- 
fortably carry us. The dogs drew and looked 
very wise, but quickly relaxed their stiffness 
and moved on. 

We had to move ahead of the dogs to keep 
them going fast enough, for they were both 
very steady and would soon be left behind 
by such rapidly running birds as_ these. 
Before we had gone fifty yards a dozen or 
more quail rose some thirty yards ahead of 
us, and my friend, with a quick shot, caught 
one of them, while the others vanished like a 
flash in the brown leaves of the oaks and the 
crimson of the maples. I fired into the tree 
tops above so as to scare the birds, for I was 
not near enough to hit one. Calling the dogs 
to heel, we went rapidly on in the direction 
the birds had taken for a hundred yards or 
more. Then we sent them out, and gaily 
they cantered to and fro for nearly anoice 
hundred yards, when the elder of the two, 
named Jack, suddenly stopped and wheeled 
around toward a thicket of wild plum and 
crab apple. As we came up to him his rigid 
tail began to waver. 

“They are running again,” said my friend, 
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beckoning to me to go on the other side of 
the thicket, while he ran around on the op- 
posite side. 

Before he had gone twenty yards, the air, 
some fifteen yards ahead of him, was filled 
with buzzing streaks of brown, rising from 
within ten to fifty paces of him and curling, 
wheeling, darting and twisting in all direc- 
tions, with twenty or thirty more rising at 
the report of his first barrel, and so contus- 
ing him that he hardly knew where to fire his 
second. 

They were now well scattered, but it was 
evident that we would have to beat con- 
siderable ground to find them. _ First-rate 
quail shooting at such times is almost impos- 
sible, for unless they are well scattered in 
different directions, so that they cannot easily 
get together, they will seldom lie at alf; and 
when they are scattered, if you spend much 
time in hunting them in one direction, those 
in other directions will soon begin to run 
again. Even at their best they will not lie 
well at this time of the year in this country, 
and it is only by following them up rapidly 
that anything like good shooting can be had. 

We now swung around to the leeward side 
of the place where we thought most of the 
birds had settled, and had not beaten the 
brush very far before the younger dog named 
Frank came to a halt, with tail quivering at 
the tip with his efforts to hold it still. With 
a downward curving rush, like the swoop of 
a falcon, a quail went whizzing out of a tree 
top as we came near the dog, leaving the shot 
from one barrel of each gun above and be- 
hind it, for though we both knew that at this 
time of the year in this country quail will 
sometimes alight in trees, the surprise was so 
sudden and the flight of the bird so swift, 
that neither of us had time to think about 
where we were shooting. Before we had 
fairly discovered that we had missed this 
bird three more sprung in whizzing lines of 
brown, and in a moment were lost in the thick 
foliage of the scrub oaks. But we caught 
their course, and in a twinkling both guns 
were pouring shot among the autumn foliage; 
shivered leaves and twigs parted from the 
trees, and two dull thumps were heard on 
the ground beyond. 

But we had no time to lose. There was 
no danger of the quail holding their scent 
during this migratory or erratic spell; the only 
trouble was that they would carry it away too 
fast. So we moved rapidly on, and in another 
fifty yards both dogs came to a wavering 
point, which, in ten yards more of distance, 
became steady. But scarcely had they 
stopped when a bird broke from the dead 
leaves on the ground some ten yards ahead 


of the foremost dog, ran a few feet with 
rapid legs over the leaves, and then curled 
swiftly upward through an opening among 
the tree tops, turning over out of a puff of 
feathers just as he reached them. <A whizz to 
the right, a buzz to the left, with three or 
four whirring wings in front, followed the re- 
port of the gun, and two more quail were 
seen wheeling over and descending to the 
earth. 

We spent several minutes in attempting to 
get a close shot at another bird. The dogs 
did their work nobly, drew and pointed, then 
moved on a little, drew again and came to 
stiff points, then broke and moved cautiously 
on again. They kept as closely as possible 
on the trail without fluhing a bird, but their 
faithfulness was of no avail to us. All the 
birds seemed now to be running. The scrub 
oaks here hold their leaves all winter, and 
the maples and poplars still held enough, and 
the few birds that rose sprung at twenty or 
thirty yards and flashed out of sight in a 
twinkling into the leaves above. But the 
most of them trusted to their legs, and their 
confidence was well reposed 

We soon concluded that we could do noth- 
ing with them on this ground, and that we 
had better go out to the edge among the 
hazel, where there was plenty of grass for 
cover and where plenty of birds were calling 
—so many of them that it was evidently an- 
other flock. 

Before we reached the hazel we found 
Frank on the edge of a little grassy and 
brushy gully gazing fondly into it with a 
faint waving of his tail at the tip. He looked 
at me with one of those glances in which a 
dog speaks more with his eye than any man 
can do with his tongue, then moved ahead 
three or four paces, and, raising one foreleg, 
settled to a solid rigidity in every joint of 
both tail and body. 

Scarcely had he become fixed in icy firm- 
ness, when there was an obstreperous whirr 
in the thicket of wild plum and crab apple 
in the gully, and out burst three ruffed 
grouse; one wheeling over the brush as he 
rose and turning his full mottled breast of 
white and black toward me, with his black 
ruffs in full view; another darting straight- 
away on the opposite side of the brush, giving 
us but a faint glimpse of his long, banded 
tail outspread like a fan; the third cleaving 
the breeze down the ravine, with the sunlight 
flickering from his throbbing wings. 

And now I suppose you want to know 
whether anything dropped or not. It is 
strange how much curiosity readers have 
about matters that don’t specially concern 
their future welfare. But if I must confess, 
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I suppose I must. In the language of the yards or more ahead of the dogs we went, 
’ We and yet nothing moved except the dogs, and 


“ith immortal George, “I cannot tell a lie.’ 
led got them all. they came crawling up to us and almost lay 
ng We then started for the edge of the down; another step, and some ten yards in 
of hazel, where we knew the grass was long front, the brush was alive with a wild whirr 
to and the birds would lie better. But before of white and brown and blue, spinning away 
or we reached it both dogs began to draw. in forty lines or more on each side, straight 
re- Frank, with head up and tail well depressed, | away, over our heads, and all over, while we, 
re marched solemnly on for several yards, with dropping on one knee so as to see under the 
the Jack trudging slowly along behind. On they leaves, poured direful thunder into their ranks. 

went, with stealthy tread, which gradually And now your curiesity again consumes 
to changed to a crawl suitable for a snail's you to know whether anything dropped. 
8s funeral, and this came suddenly to a stand- Confound your curiosity anyhow! Still, I 
cn still. We went in ahead of them, but noth- Suppose it must again be gratified. Yes, 
to ing moved but the dead leaves on the scrub there was a tremendous drop—but it was the 
sly oak rustling in the breeze above us. Ten drop of two lower jaws. 
ble 
eir . 
he 
ub HID IN THE WOOD 
“ ; Hid in the wood, deep in the solemn shade: 

The shining lake serenely peeping through, 

es Beneath the boughs the soft mold overlaid 
i With rustling leaves that autumn breezes 
: strew. 
cir 


The hazy Indian summer lifts on high; 
h- Its smoky veil a soft’ning halo throws 
On wood aflame with leaf of every dye, 


ve 
he From yellow daffodil to blood-red rose. 
- "Tis sweet to be at rest and languid dream ; 
While lisping boughs tell mystic tales of 
old, 
- And slanting sunbeams richly mellowed 
id stream a ; 
Through sugar maples’ gorgeous yellow 

4 fold. 

a ‘Tis sweet to lie when Night her mantle 
in brings 

id And covers wood with filmy, moon-checked 
rr, gown, 

yf While stalwart oak a mottled shadow flings 

In flitting fold across the russet brown. 

. Hid in the wood are many subtle voices 

” In eerie cadences through shadows coming; 
4 Night, cloaking hidden tongues, rejoices 

. In owl’s “Who! who!” and ruff’d grouse 
f faintly drumming. 

k But why should I assail the Infinite thus 
- weakly 

y With idle sound of man-made noun or verb? 
d More seemly ’tis to listen meekly, 

g Nor whispering dryads of the wood disturb. 
; Hid in the wood lives poetry enchanted, 

. And vain I try to charm from its retreat; 

; There, deep in Nature’s inner soul implanted, 
. Leave it, conceited pen, and own defeat! 

1 In Camp, Union Lake, Minn., Oct., 16th. —E, P. JAQuEs 
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He stood trembling at the Gate 
With a look disconsolate: 

“I’m afraid, dear Saint, my sin 
Will prevent my going in.” 
“Pooh! Your ilk to fibs are bred; 


I once fished. 


Pass in,” he said. 


A TRIP TO “ GOD’S OUT-OF-DOORS” 


M. H. Hoover 


Ill. A Buncn or Basa 


The Lockport tenderfeet found the next 
morning after their arrival at Granite Hill 
Camp that their arms and hands were even 
more tender than their feet. We had not yet 
got into fit condition for rowing. Before 
the two weeks had expired, however, a ten- 
mile pull was mere pastime. But every man 
was up and ready for breakfast when Billy 
Dewfall wound the morning call. Frenchy 
appeared at the door of the cook shanty, 
towel in hand, busier than a red squirrel 
stripping cones. Sam remarked at the table 
that Blois had built a rail fence all the way 
down the river, his skiff heading for every 
point in the compass within the space of two 
minutes. One unaccustomed to rowing dis- 
covers that for perversity in getting out of 
tue course a boat beats a Texas mule. 

All that Dr. Hale had said of the camp’s 
surroundings was more than verified by the 
beautiful view revealed to our enchanted eyes. 
An acre had been cleared on a gently sloping 
hill forming a square fringed by the deep 
forest. Granite rocks along the western 
shore made an impregnable fortress. Above 
us to the east was a rocky summit, clad with 
sparse growths. Near the cook cabin was a 
noble pine, and the path from thence led 
down to a wide, sandy beach. Across the 
river, a half mile wide at that point, could be 
seen dense forests. This charming paragraph 
of nature was punctuated with islands, while 
here and there were picturesque promontories 
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to supply the exclamation points of admira- 
tion. Just around the nearest headland could 
be caught a glimpse of a marshy bay, edged 
with cat-tails and pond-lilies, a favorite haunt 
of deer and ducks. 

The exhilaration of a plunge in the water 
of a morning in that northern latitude is 
something indescribably fine. It required a 
little courage at first, but after two or three 
days one comes to look forward to a swim 
in the rather cold river with pleasure. At 
this point there was practically no current, so 
the danger was reduced to a minimum. 

The first morning in camp the judge was 
inclined to linger in his bunk. As usual, when 
cornered, he resorted to Shakespeare, quot- 
ing :— 

‘* Weare such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


But he was soon up and doing, “with a 
heart for any fate.” The first thing we did 
was the breakfast, and we did it good and 
hard. Billy’s bill of fare was a revelation for 
the wilderness. In fact it would do credit 
to the best hotel at ihe Thousand Islands, 
Saratoga or Atlantic City. One expects sur- 
prises in camp, but this was, as the Irishman 
said, “an unlooked for surprise.” But his 
dinners would send an epicure into ecstatic 
praise. The Montreal lad actually served 
them in courses, starting with the conven- 
tional soup, running the gastronomic gamut 
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of fish—“bass, pike, pickerel, or mascalonge, 
sir?’—entrees, roasts, etc. The memory of 
his peach fritters and lobster salads still lin- 
gers. But that is almost a matter of regret, 
for in a manner it takes up room in recol- 
lection’s precious storehouse that should be 
filled with the odor of forests, the songs of 
birds, the visions of earth and sky, and last 
the reminiscence of homely fare. But once 
again, Billy, here’s to your venison cutlets, 
venison roasts and your broiled partridge! 
The veterans who had been in camp a week, 
and Boz, who had spent the previous summer 
there, were soon on the warpath. Their 
plans for the day had been made before rising, 





“A Bunch 


and soon they were off in different directions 
for an all-day tour. On the cabin walls were 
trophies that set our pulses beating. An im- 
mense mascalonge head yawned at us, as 
much as to say, “Could you have done it?” 
Boz sneered at the trolling line exhibited by 
a Lockport angler, and broke it across his 
knee. Blackbeard even turned up his nose 
at a line which had landed several frisky sil- 
ver salmon in the waters of British Columbia, 
and as he exhibited a tow-line, to which he had 
attached a pet No. 12 Palmer trolling appa- 
ratus, remarked, “That’s what you want to 
catch the ’longe of these waters with, my 


lad.” Boz was tiade of the true stuff, for he 
took it good-naturedly when reminded that 
the sportsman inclines to light tackle rather 
than to the stone-quarry ropes and pulleys of 
the pot-hunter. And before our friendly 
rivalry of the pleasant fortnight had ended 
the Montreal railroad man had cause to ac- 
knowledge that little lines can land big fish. 

Not many days had passed before we had 
proven to our own satisfaction that we had 
located in the innermost paradise of the 
sportsman. It was not the open season for 
shooting game, except that the Indians were 
permitted to kill what was needed for their 
living. The aborigines were kind. 


of Balsam” g 


The true sportsman is he who has learned 
the lesson that needless slaughter of fish or 
game is unworthy of any man but the pot- 
hunter. It was a rule of camp that only a 
limited number of bass, pike and pickerel 
should be brought in, the remainder being re- 
turned to the water as soon as landed. Mas- 
calonge and pike, however, running over 
twelve pounds, were kept; and what could 
not be eaten by the voracious feeders of 
Granite Hill Camp were dried and smoked 
by the guides and put away for their winter 
food, so there was no waste. 

I believe that it was the sensible editor of 
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FIELD AND STREAM who wrote: “There is 
no pleasure to be derived from great numbers 
of game and fish slaughtered. That is the 
province of the savage who kills to live. At 
this day and age civilized people find means 
of living, and for meat foster the production 
of certain animals, which furnish meat as it 
is wanted without the trouble and privation 
of hunting it afield. This fact eliminates the 
factor of want from the act of hunting or 
fishing, and one goes into the wilderness not 
because he must or starve, but because he 
longs to meet nature on her own ground; 
and for an excuse and for something to do 
he goes fishing or hunting and forgets that he 
ever had a business care.” 

“Good philosophy and sound sense in that,” 
said Specky. “Now, I wouldn’t kill a bear 
at this season of the year, for I’m told that 
the meat is not yet good. I couldn’t be so 
cruel as to slay a poor bear wantonly,—just 
for the pleasure of slaughtering him.” 

This took even Frenchy amidships, and he 
cackled, “Eh-ha-ha-ha-he!” That infectious 
chuckle, as usual, set everybody going. Some 
one started it and all joined in the chorus of a 
ballad, which Colonel Bentley assured us was 
extremely popular in Chicago just now:— 


*“ Whata silly thing to say, 
What a silly thing to do, 
Yet every body wondered how he knew.” 

The little lawyer was in sympathy with 
Specky’s humane sentiments. He was in a 
party that ran across fresh wolf tracks down 
near Loon Bay, the loneliest and wildest 
recess in all that region, but he declared he 
did not care to follow the animals into the 
jungle, because wolves were not good to eat 
at any time. 

The all-day excursions, made in parties of 
twos and threes and sometimes in full force, 
were very popular. Not one was made in 
that remarkable country without something 
of unusual incident and special interest. 
There was a five-mile trip in which a portage 
had to be made every mile. At the foot of 
the falls and rapids the fishing was grand. 
A Niagara Falls whirlpool in miniature, but 
sufficiently large, swift and treacherous to 
tax the skill of the most expert paddler, 
seemed to be the favorite haunt of the king 
of fishes, the mascalonge. Old Esox Nobilior 
is a finny monster of many moods, and per- 
haps that is why he is called by many names. 
In addition to the spelling here used, he is 
styled “Muskellonge,” “Maskallonge,” “Mus- 
kellunge,” “Muskallonge,” “Maskinonge,” 
“Muskelunjeh.” 

It was a tradition handed down to the In- 
dians that this pool was inhabited by a mon- 


ster ‘longe, who kept the basin clear of all 
other varieties of fish, He would tolerate 
nothing but his own kindred around the big 
falls. And when an angler came back at 
night minus his pet spoon, or favorite gang 
of hooks, he might be expected to remark, by 
way of explanation, “Well, I ran up against 
‘the old man’ again!” We discovered it to 
be a fact that the whirlpool was the only 
place thereabouts in which our trolling rigs 
did not land bass, pike and pickerel. The 
smaller fry were “scared of the old man.” 

Dr. Hale, a man of remarkable veracity 
for an angler, related in all solemnity that he 
had hooked a bass, that would weigh fully 
three pounds, a quarter of a mile below the 
famous pool, and had towed the fish up to 
sce what would happen to it in the old man’s 
bailiwick. He had not made the turn below 
the swiftest water when something grabbed 
his bed-cord trolling line and anchored the 
canoe. Al. Slatterly, one of the best canoe- 
ists of Michigan, held the paddle, and for a 
moment he thought all was over. The strain- 
ing hawser brought the frail craft around 
broadside to the foaming water, and a wave 
or two dashed over the occupants, drenching 
them to the skin. Happily, the ’longe, which 
had taken a liking to the Doctor’s bass, de- 
cided to tow them out of danger, and their 
lives were saved. The big fish headed sovu’- 
by-sou’east for a little archipelago, taking the 
canoe with him at twenty knots an hour. 
Then he showed himself. Up into the air 
old Esox vaulted and shook his head angrily 
as he came up into daylight. The defunct 
bass flew one way and the troll the other, 
and, with a clean cut leap into the water 
again, leviathan disappeared. 

As Al. tells it, Doc. dropped his line as if 
life had lost all interest for him. He gasped 
once, twice, thrice, unbuttoned his shirt at 
the throat as if he needed more air, and then 
remarked sharply:— 

“Al., hand me that flask. Did you ever 
see such d d hot weather in all your life?” 

A similar experience was enjoyed, or rather 
suffered by Specky. The lawyer was officiat- 
ing as oarsman while two other Lockportians 
trolled. Specky hooked a bass, and was 
bringing the fish toward the boat leisurely, 
when suddenly there was a rush that made 
the nearby cat-tails shake and tremble as if 
a hippo. was rising up from the depths. The 
line was nearly yanked out of the angler’s 
hands. He yelled excitedly, “I’ve got the 
‘old man’ they tell about! Row ahead hard! 
Oh, Lord, no, back water! Not so fast. 
Now he’s sulking.” 

He waited five minutes for Esox to get ovet 
his sulk, and then someone in one of the 
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boats that gathered around to see the fun 
suggested that it was time to wake him up. 
Slowly, cautiously, he pulled in line, for some- 
times the monsters will follow up without a 
sign of fight, according to their mood. At 
last Specky drew in his poor little bass, 
ripped and cut so that its mother would never 
recognize it. 

That was a sorrow “too deep for tears.” 
But the lawyer, to this day, earnestly and al- 
most profanely declares that he cannot for 
the life of him see how he was to blame for 
Specky’s losing that fish. They resumed, 
however, a semblance of cordial relations be- 
fore leaving for home. 

Lerch set the pace in the way of landing 
a ’longe alive. The usual method was to 
bring the fish to boat and shoot them with 
a twenty-two caliber rifle or revolver. The 
Buffalonian and the scribe started out late 
one afternoon, each rowing his own boat 
and trolling. The latter landed an eighteen- 
pounder after a lively scrimmage. The 
bike-maker “caught on” soon afterwards. 
Fighting it out in deep water, he rowed 
quickly ashore and landed, presently getting 
his finger and thumb in the deep eye-sockets 
and pulling a fine ’longe out alive. His com- 
panion within ten minutes after this feat got 
a live ’longe into his boat in mid-stream. It 
was a twenty-pounder. Both fish were towed 
to camp and placed in a large spring, but 
they survived in captivity less than twenty- 
four hours. 

Three miles from camp there was a lovely 
spot, additionally fascinating to the angler, 
for the water was fairly alive with bass. The 
place suggested the lines, by Tennyson, I 
think :— 

“ There is a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 


The swimming vapor floats athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine.” 


A tourist once asked to see Wordsworth’s 
study, it is related, and the maid replied: 
“This is master’s library, but he studies in 
the fields.” And in contemplation of the 
place we called “Anglers’ Retreat,” the most 
unpoetical could appreciate the full signifi- 
cance of that reply. 

There the bass were ready to respond to 
anything. They would take freely the various 
trolls, artificial flies, and even a bare hook 
with a single feather attached would attract 
and capture them. The bass has been re- 
puted shy and cunning. Standir.g on a rock 
and casting in still water five fee. from shore, 
a pair of three-pound bass raced to see which 
would catch the fly first. When one had been 
hooked, his fellow chased about after him, ap- 
parently to see what was troubling his mate, 


but in reality trying to get anything good 
a going. After landing number one, which 
the other witnessed, number two immediately 
chased and caught the lure which caused 
his companion’s undoing. Eschylus calls 
fish “the voiceless daughters of the unpol- 
luted one.” They certainly appear to be 
senseless as well as voiceless. What seems 
to be sagacity is nothing more than mood. 


o - a _ 





Eighteen-pound ’longe ‘with_Steel_ Rod 


Great sturgeon, said to run as high as 
two hundred and fifty pounds, abound in 
those waters. They are speared in the spring 
time on the rapids. Immense catfish are 
caught in the eddies. Great sport is afforded 
by baiting lines with liver and then attaching 
them to floating bottles. The lumbering cat 
puts up a bulldog fight to the end, but it is 
mostly a matter of dead weight. They are 
caught on night lines in great quantities by 
the Indians. 

The log cabin could accommodate the ten 
tourists fairly well, but as the weather was 
unusually warm the Lockportians decided to 
pitch their tent out near the pines. The lo- 
cation, I may say, was within easy speaking 
distance of the culinary department. As 
Billy, the cook, said, “You can’t lose those 
Niagara lads meal times.” 

It is well for you, patient reader, that there 
is no space for the brave stories and yarns 
that tent heard. The canvas became head- 
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quarters at night for the sportsmen of 
Granite Hill Camp. A book could be devoted 
to the fascinating tales of frontier life re- 
lated by Sam Huntington. Well educated 
and a college athlete, he has traveled all 
over the greater part of Canada from Alaska 
to Quebec, taking in all the country between 
Vancouver and Hudson Bay. Indeed we can 
say:— 
“ A merrier man 

Within the limit of becoming mirth 

I never spent an hour's talk withal.”’ 
He had with him a pet poodle, which, to our 
surprise, he called “Dewey.” We wondered 
how he could own a dog of that name and 
hold his job. He called the pup Dewey be- 
cause he was fond of Spanish mackerel for 
breakfast. 

While the camp-fire outside gleamed brightly 
he told us stories of the great forests. His 
tale of the “unlucky number,” or the day 
back in the eighties when he ran into a herd 
of thirteen moose, must be reserved for an- 
other time. And old Alex., the Indian guide, 
could grind out an interesting yarn in his 
halting fashion. He used to say, “Me no 
fish man—me hunt.” Paddling by an island 
below the camp one day, he began to smile 
reminiscently. He stopped and, pointing to 
an island, said:— 

“Dere, when leafs all gone from trees, see 
two, tree, five huntaires. One hunt man in 
canoe. Bang, bang, bang! Shoot many 
times. No kill deer. Deer sometime in 
water, sometime go shore. Bang, bang, bang! 
No hit deer.” , 

Here the recollection of the episode over- 
came Alex., and we enjoyed the spectacle of 
seeing the Indian laugh; and we enjoyed it 
all the more because, this time, it was not at 
our expense. 

“By em by me asseest huntaire. Paddle 
canoe up to deer in water. Hold him dis 
way (motioning with his closed hands, as if 
holding a deer by the antlers in the water). 
Den man come up. Shoot deer while I hold 
him. All heap much whiskey—too much 
whiskey; hunt man can’t shoot.” 

Late one afternoon the Lockport party in 
three boats got caught out in a heavy thun- 
der storm four miles from camp. The spec- 
tacle was awesome. The thunder was some- 
thing terrific and the electrical display inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

“From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder.”’ 
For an hour the rain came down in torrents, 
but to seek shelter in the woods seemed more 
dangerous than the open boats. It was about 
sunset when the storm passed. In the west 


the sky took on all the delicate tints that 


poets rave about. Overhead was a dome 
of clouds, recalling Shelly’s lines:— 


‘“* Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof, 
The mountain its columns be.” 


In the east was the rainbow and, after the 

tempest, nature was in her serenest mood. 
‘* First the flaming red 

Sprang vivid forth ; the tawny orange next, 

And next delicious yellow, by whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green ; 

Then the pure blue that swells autumnal skies 

Ethereal played ; and then of sadder hue 

Emerged the deeper indigo (as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost), 

While the last gleams of refracted light 

Died in the fainting violet away.” 

We lost one of the Lockport party. We 
had been in camp just a week when ex-Sur- 
rogate Dunkleberger announced that he had 
business at home which he thought demanded 
his attention. That night when we returned 
to camp our fellow-townsman had departed. 
It was noticed the evening before that he ate 
comparatively little and retired early, saying 
that he was very tired after a long tramp. 
One of the men who had been with him on 
the tour in question told the following story, 
not by way of offering an explanation of the 
Surrogate’s unexpected departure, but as af- 
fording an idea of the things one is apt to 
run up against in those wilds:— 

“We had pushed through some rough coun- 
try and were all pretty weary. We left Mr. 
Dunkleberger seated on a log, and two of us 
pushed further along the trail, leaving him 
not far from the canoe. Coming back to re- 
join him, we started up a bull-moose. He 
was a magnificent animal. I could have had 
a fine shot, but it being out of season, I did 
not think of firing. The bull cut down 
through the runway, and I knew he would 
come close to Mr. Dunkleberger’s vicinity, 
so I hurried on to witness the meeting. I 
got on top of a knoll just in time to take it all 
in. What did the Lockport man do? Well, 
just what probably any one of us would have 
done under the same circumstances. I caught 
sight of Dunkleberger first, although I could 
see the bushes and trees tremble where the 
moose was plunging along. Dunkleberger 
was asleep, but started up and rubbed his eyes 
when he heard the noise. Just then the big 
beast broke into the path within three feet 
of the man. I do not know which seemed the 
more surprised. Dunkleberger began climb- 
ing along th:t log as though he were climb- 
ing up a tres, his gun rolling down at his 
first leap. He then dropped off at the far 
end and ran for the boat. The moose 
seemed to think running was the fashion, 
and, by the powers, I had to jump lively to 
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The Lockportians in Camp. 


keep from being run over as the beast came 
tearing back. That moose is probably run- 
ning yet, but my friend stopped be.ause he 
didn’t have so far to go.” 

And there was none to say he wouldn’t 
have done the same thing, “under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

After two delightful weeks we said good- 
bye to Granite Hill Camp, leaving it to the 
loons, the “longe, the deer and Dr. Hale. 
One pleasant Friday afternoon we paddled up 
stream to the portage, and there camped 
over night to wait for the “Queen” to call 
for us next day. A doe and her pretty 
family—two fawns—swam near one of the 
oats as it turned suddenly around a point. 
Ducks wheeled in flight, overhead, 
juacking farewell as they rose from the 
eedy shores. The night under the stars 
m the portage was not the least pleasant of 


close 


(Conclusion.) 





C“\Alex,”’, the Guide,fat Left) 


the entire outing. Then as we gatnered bal- 
sam boughs in the twilight for our bed we 
joined “Home, Sweet Home” with the linger- 
ing songs of the forest. 

Pleasant memories are most closely 
wedded to sweet odors. Recollection may lie 
dormant, securely locked up in a scent, for 
years, until brought to life again when the 
perfume is presented. As a _ sweet-scented 
conservatory of delightful reminiscence, we 
have brought back from that northland some- 
thing that shall recall the odor of forest, the 
song of bird, the tint of sky, the ripple of 
wave, all the joy of “God’s out-of-doors”; 
and if this halting recital of vacation hours 
shall have afforded you, kind reader, some 
little pleasure, the Lockport tenderfeet shall 
all the more enjoy their woodland souvenir 


—A Bunch of Balsam. 
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** Fly Flicker”’ 


I have never been able to determine 
whether it was the robin that awoke the 
morn, or if the dim, misty grayness of the 
coming day, redolent of dampness, set the 
robin carolling, carolling, carolling so loud 
and lustily as to make me fear that he must 
needs split that little throat of his. But I 
have always given the robin the benefit of the 
doubt, for he was calling long before I could 
perceive a sign of the dawn. But gradually 
the day broke, first as a dim grayness, ac- 
companied by a slight breeze, in which the 
aspens seemed to quiver as if afraid of the 
coming glory; then as a diffused flush of pink, 
which gradually grew brighter and Srighter, 
increasing fast and faster, until “Old Sol” 
himself, in all his majesty, crowned the crest 
of the Continental Divide and shone down 
upon the fairest valley that it had ever been 
my good fortune to see. And I, with a light 
trout rod in hand and creel on side, appareled 
in gum waders and a nondescript fishing suit, 
was part and parcel of all this glory. The 
robin seemed calling to me and only to me, 
and kept repeating: “Enjoy yourself; enjoy 
yourself; enjoy yourself!” And I whistled 
cheerily back to him how glad I was to see 
him enjoying himself, and told him what a 
strange sight it was to me, dweller of the 
flat-land, to see the sun rise over the Titanic 
crest of the continent; to see the mighty 
mountains loom in majesty all around me, 
and how insignificant it made me feel; but 
he, nothing abashed, whistled back that he 
was as big as all creation, and with this au- 
dacious burst he subsided into silence. 

Of course I would have been at work at 
daybreak anyway, but that especial morning 
I had a double reason for being astir betimes, 
for in fishing the stream I had located the 
haunt of a monster trout, and now I was de- 
termined to get him. Far and wide had the 
renown of that fish spread, and every ex- 
pert, and, for that matter, every novice, on 
the river had had a try at him, and the only 
result was the wasting of some very forcible 
English on the rarefied mountain air. He had 
been tried with every fly that had ever been 
invented; with angle worms and “hoppers,” 
minnows and mice, frogs and lizards, and 
every likely and unlikely kind of bait; and one 
exasperated angler had been known to rig up 
an outfit from which he dangled a dead cat 
over the monster’s pool. But this was in a 


playful, ironical mood, to illustrate the utter 
mockery of even trying to get Mr. Monster. 
The pool that Mr. Monster called his own, 
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and over which he lorded it with despotic 
power, was directly across the river from the 
hotel, which stood on the river bank; but the 
depth of the water made a long detour neces- 
sary, and as I floundered over the shallow 
riffle to cross the river the time seemed inter- 
minable. But at last, hidden by a birch bush, 
I stood upon the bank overlooking the pool, 
and, in anticipating the moment, I had put 
upon the end of a six-foot salmon leader a 
Golden Spinner fly, a favorite of Salmo 
Trideus. The sun was not yet high enough 
to touch the pool, and from the semi-darkness 
of its depths a light mist arose upon the chilly 
mountain air, and all seemed as quiet as the 
voicelessness of death as I cast my fly upon 
the water. And then, in a moment the whole 
scene changed, for Mr. Monster, rising to the 
surface with the dignity of the king he was, 
had taken my lure and was away. “Whoa!” 
I yelled, as with a jerk of the rod I set my 
hook. “Whoa! my beauty, we'll have a run 
for our money anyhow. I’ve plenty more 
line, take all you want. Got enough, hey? 
Well, let’s take in a little. Oh, now that’s 
mean, mighty mean! [Fish had come to the 
surface and was threshing his sides upon the 
water in a vain endeavor to get away.] 
Flop away, I’ve got you; think you'll go 
down to the bottom? Well, you'll come up 
again.” And so he did, with a rush that sent 
him clean out of the water and made me reel 
in the slack like mad. Away he went again, 
this time out into the turbulent water, where 
he knew danger lay for me and safety for him; 
out where, just breaking the surface of the 
water, between the quiet of the pool and the 
rushing of the river, lay imbedded an enor- 
mous rock. If I could only keep him from 
reaching it, yet I dared not hold him too 
tight, for then he would break clean away 

No captain of a great Atlantic liner ever 
viewed with more horror the white foam 
curling over a sunken rock. It was but 2 
moment, but it seemed ages. Nearer and 
nearer Mr. Monster gained his way until 
with a frantic side rush, he was around it- 
and away. And I—well, you’ve heard of 
those dervishes of the far East that tear their 
hair in frenzy, and, stretching forth thei 
hands, call upon high heaven to bear witness 
to the insufferable outrage, while they spur 
the earth with trampling feet? They typified 
passivity itself in comparison. Looking te 
ward the mountains I noticed that they hal 
turned a deep blue. Ever since then, in thi 
valley, whenever the mountains assume thi 
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ue, they say that another big fish has broken 
away. Nor was my cup of misery by any 
means full, for just then a boisterous laugh, 
alf of irony, half of merriment, mingled with 
he murmur of the stream, and, turning 
quickly, I beheld 
Petrarch, what an old fraud you were; no, no, 
| won’t say that—rather, what an incompar- 
ible artist you were that you could write such 





‘onnets with so little cause, for surely since 
xerless Eve trod this footstool no such 
fadiant being ever stood upon it! It all 
shed upon me in a moment: the trim little 
dot just peeping out from beneath the heavy 
ting skirt, the petite yet firm figure, the 
ttle hand grasping a very dream of a four- 
tunce rod, the graceful poise, eyes of gray- 
ilue, whose every look sent my blood racing 
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and surging in madness through my anatomy; 
but above all, the glory of the hair, through 
which the sun played in riotous revelry. And 
this being, that in an instant had enchained 
me, stood there upon the banks of the Gunni- 
son mocking me. Ye gods; oh, ye gods! No 
more fishing for me that day. Ina most un- 
amiable frame of mind I plodded down stream 
to the wire ferry, and even yet my cup of 
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“Nor was my cup of misery full” 


musery was not full, for the ferryman thought 
it well to roil me up with: “Didn’t get that 
big fish you were aiter, did ye, jedge?” 
Time, the great pacifier, had whirled a 
couple of days over the valley, and my keen 


_= lisappointment had given way to a keener 


determination. I'd get that fish yet if it took 
all summer, and Miss Radiance—for I had 
been formally presented—would sit upon the 
hotel porch with me and indorse my plans 
for his capture. She seemed as bent upon 
this as I was. Evening after evening passed, 
and through the quiet.of the night we could 
hear Mr. Monster feeding as he broke the 
water leaping after midges and flies. The 
summer passed into early fall; the river was 
at its lowest, so low indeed that I could stand 
on one bank and almost cast my flies over the 
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pool in which Mr. Monster lived. I could 
just barely reach the edge of it, and often tried 
for him so, thinking that he might be wan- 
dering at the limit of his domain and that by 
good chance I might hook him. Miss Radi- 
ance often accompanied me, and I knew who- 
ever would be successful in landing that fish 
would find great favor with her. The moun- 
tains had begun to change with the waning 
of the summer, and already the aspens 
streaked the mountains with gold, as one 
bright, cold morning we stood together upon 
the bank just opposite the pool. 

I had always flattered myself that I was 
a good fly-caster, and as I sent my flies to 
the edge of the pool I felt the indescribable 
pleasure of successful achievement, which sen- 
sation was heightened by my approving audi- 
ence. But, alas! pride cometh before a fall, 
for suddenly, away out beyond my extremest 
effort, I saw drop, with the gentleness of 
thistle down, a pair of flies. Instinctively I 
swung around, and there, upon the bank, ten 
feet at least behind my station, stood the 
caster. Again, and yet again, he cast his 
flies, with an ease and grace that marked the 
adept, and as he stood there outlined against 
the dark foliage of the bank he seemed a 
veritable Apollo, and his delicate rod was not 
more lithe than he. Upon the third cast 
Mr. Monster came up like a flash, seizing 
the end fly with a fury that set it firmly in 
the upper jaw. And then and there began 
the prettiest fight that it has ever my good 
fortune to witness. Away rushed the fish 
until the weight of the long line made it too 
heavy to haul, and he was slowly reeled back, 
only to break frantically from the water and 
shake himself in a paroxysm of rage and 
despair. But whatever he did his captor was 
ready for him; now raising his rod, now 
lowering it; stepping back a few feet when the 
fish bolted toward him more rapidly than he 
could reel in; now letting him have a little 
line; now following him a few feet down 
stream or heading him away from a rock or 
sheltering shore, until at last the fish gasped 
and turned upon his side—but only for a mo- 
ment—-then to continue his frantic fight. 
Again he turned upon his side, and yet again, 
until at last his captor slipped his landing net 
under him, and the long fight was over. We 
weighed and measured him—fifteen pounds 
and over thirty-two inches. Ye gods, and 
yet the heavens did not fall! What a puerile, 
inadequate language ours ic! I might just 
as well have tried to express myself in an un- 
known tongue. At last I realized what I had 
lost, and glancing at Miss Radiance, now 
actually transfigured in brightness and joy, 
I feared the greater loss that was imminent. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Along the whole valley the news of the 
great catch spread, and by evening the hotel 
parlors were filled to overflowing with the 





serine . - — 








The Professor 


heterogeneous mass of humanity that came to 
see the big fish, and his captor was, of course, 
the hero of the hour. Miss Radiance seemed 
to be quite as proud of the achievement as if 
she had herself been the principal, and 
showed her great elation when it was an- 
nounced that ‘*Professor” McMunny, for such 
was the fortunate fellow’s name, would give a 
lecture to the assembled host. Miss Radi- 
ance and her mother occupied front seats. 
All were in ignorance of the subject the lec- 
turer would treat, and I could scarcely sup- 
press a smile when from an improvised stand 
he unrolled a large diagram showing the 
structure and anatomy of the human hair, 
and assured his hearers that he had the only 
sure cure for baldness that had ever been in- 
vented. Others had tried to imitate him, but 
he and his cure were the Simon pure origi- 
nals. 

His great hair restorer was also guaranteed 
to restore gray hair to its natural color, and 
if any one of those assembled would step up 
he would make a trial application free of any 
fee. As no one offered to come for treatment 
he cast around until his glance fell on the 
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mother of Miss Radiance, whose silver locks 
only added to the delicacy and refinement of a 
patrician face. Surely there was some of the 
fiend in me at that moment, for as I saw and 
heard all this, and saw the look of happiness 
go out of the face of the younger lady and 
gradually turn to one of disgust, I was happy; 
and when the professor offered her his balm 
to take off all superfluous hair and impor- 
tuned her to buy some because she might 
need it in after years, for many ladies did de- 
velop a very decided mustache as they grew 
older, even if it was not apparent in youth, 


my cup of happiness overflowed, and I must 
say that the flush of indignation that came 
over the face of my young lady made her in- 
comparably beautiful to me. The next morn- 
ing I received a dainty little note saying that 
Miss Radiance and her mother had left for 
home, and I knew that a little time would 
only better my chances for the great prize 
that I sought and upon which my happiness 
depended. And in this I was right, but my 
wife (Miss Radiance that was) detests the 
name of the valley where we first met, but I 
recall it only with the happiest memories. 


Dream of my soul, O flashing river, 
Where skilful anglers cast the fly; 
Upon thy shores the aspens quiver, 
As through their branches breezes sigh 
That waft unto far distant places, 
Wherever crystal trout streams run, 
The story of thy fame and graces, 
O Gunnison, fair Gunnison! 


DRUM FISHING ON CAPE FEAR 


Vincent S. Stevens 


T the mouth of the Cape Fear River, 

at the extreme southeastern point of 

North Carolina, lies a semi-tropical 
island, known as Smith’s Island; and from 
the southern end of this island projects a 
cape, a finger of sand running out into the 
green waters of the Atlantic, known as the 
Cape of Fear. Mariners know the perils of 
this cape, and with the exception of Cape 
Hatteras, Cape Fear is the most dreaded on 
the South Atlantic coast. 

Realizing the dangers of this part of the 
coast, the United States Government has 
placed a Life Saving Station at the cape, 
and the gallant crew is always on the lookout 
and ready to render assistance to vessels in 
distress. 

By invitation of the hospitable captain of 
the station I spent a night with him in the 
early part of October. I arrived about eight 


o’clock in the evening, and, being tired from 
a long tramp on the beach, I “turned in” 
early on one of the comfortable cots in the 
captain’s room. Lulled by the sound of the 
surf breaking onthe eastern beach I was 
soon asleep. 

Arising at daylight, and with hooks. 
sinkers, line, a few salt mullets for bait, and 
my camera in a bag slung over my shoulder, 
I was off for the extreme point of the cape, 
which lies a mile south of the station, for my 
first experience fishing for red drum in the 
surf. As I neared the point the sun came 
rising up out of the broad Atlantic, painting 
the sky and the white curling crests of the 
dark green waves. 

Baiting the two hooks on my strong cot 
ton line, at the end of which is a fifteen 
ounce lead sinker, I take the “toggle” (a 
small piece of wood attached to the line to 
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hold while swinging the lead) between the 
second and third finger of my right hand. 
Holding the coil of line in my left hand, with 
a long, strong swing around my head I sud- 
denly straighten my fingers and the line runs 
out twenty-five fathoms and the lead drops 
into the ocean out beyond where the surf is 
breaking on the beach. It is a full half hour 
before I get my first nibble and then draw- 
ing in my line I find one bait is gone. Re- 
baiting, 1 throw out my line again. Soon I 
have a good, strong bite, and jerking the line 
sharply I find I have hooked a large fish, 
and, oh, how he pulls! Finding the fish is 
too heavy to draw in hand over hand I throw 
the line over my shoulder, and with a brisk 
run of fifty yards up the beach I see at the 
end of my line a fine red drum come tumbling 
out of the surf, and the sunlight, striking its 
brilliant scales, makes the fish a thing of 
beauty. Pulling him well up onto the crest 
of the beach I unhook and rebait, and out 
runs my line again. After a couple of small 
nibbles I soon have another good bite. 
Hooking and taking a sharp run up the beach 
as before, I find I have landed another fine 
fish, but somewhat smaller than my first one. 

Finding my appetite has been whetted by 
the early morning’s sport, I bethink me of 
my breakfast ready to be served at the sta- 
tion. Hanging my morning’s catch on a 
snag which the waves have washed up and 
imbedded in the sands, I again “catch” them 
—with my camera; and then swinging the 
fish on a stick over my shoulder I start on my 
walk across the drifting sand for the hospit- 
able board of the lifesavers. 

At the station I measure my fish, and find 
one is two feet eight inches in length and 
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weighs thirteen pounds, and the other three 
feet three inches and tips the scales at twenty 
pounds! 

After a hearty breakfast I am off down to 
the cape again, this time accompanied by four 
of the surfmen, who have finished their 
morning duties and are in for an hour's 
sport. 

Soon our five lines are out, but surfman 
Manson is the only lucky fisherman, he hay- 
ing landed a fine twelve-pound drum. Surf- 
man Newton contributes a little excitement 
by pulling in a small shark, which gives him 
quite a tussle before he succeeds in landing 
it on the beach. 

Then a large shrimp, being chased by 
some hungry fish, in its mad endeavor to es- 
cape comes jumping on the surface of the sea 
so near to the beach that a wave catches the 
small crustacean and washes it up on the 
sand at my feet. 

The tide has risen, and by ten o’clock, hav- 
ing had no more bites, we coil our lines, 
having had what the surfmen call poor luck, 
for they tell me that the morning before, 
three of them had caught thirteen large red 
drum. They also inform me that when the 
fish are biting well one man will sometimes 
pull in twenty large drum as a morning's 
catch. 

Bidding the jolly lifesavers farewell, and 
taking a last look at the Cape of Fear, on 
which the waves of the Atlantic are ever 
breaking, I walk four miles down a beautiful 
beach, as smooth as a floor, to Bald Head 
lighthouse, where my sailboat is waiting to 
carry me back across the broad Cape Fear 
River to the picturesque little town of South- 


port. 
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ANGLING NOTES AND QUERIES 


Under this Department Heading, queries relative to Angling, Ichthyology. 
will be answered. 


Should an Angler Make His Own Tackle ? 


Every one claiming to be an angler should 
know enough of the mechanical details of the 
business to enable him to be self-reliant, to re- 
pair the many accidents that will happen on 
the stream, when it is necessary to “fix up’ 
or “pack up.” That there is any economy in 
the average amateur making his original out- 
fit, I do not believe. The professional tackle- 
maker is so well supplied with materials, tools 
and experience, that he can, at a profit, make 
and sell his goods, rods, reels, flies, etc., all 
of better anes and at less cost than his cus- 
tomer can make them. Besides, in the matter 
of rods, few of the users know exactly what 
they do want until they have it in their hands, 
and from the extensive assortments from 
which they can select, they are réasonably 
certain to find one at the tackle houses. 

Having found the rod that just suits him, 
the angler takes the calibre and goes to his 
bench to duplicate it as far as he is able, and, 
to his chagrin, finds that the swing is entirely 
different. He probably has used some other 
kind of wood, forgetful of the fact that even 
in the same kind no two pieces of wood have 
exactly the same density and elasticity. The 
effort, however, to make his own rod will have 
taught him something, and the mechanical 
knowledge acquired will, in all likelihood, 
enable him to repair such breaks as constant- 
ly occur on a fishing trip. 

With a sharp knife, some fine twine or 
strong silk, a piece of wax and a few matches, 
disaster may often be avoided. Many anglers 
have continued fishing with repaired tackle, 
not so good as new, but serviceable enough 
for several days, that otherwise would have 
sent them home disappointed and disgusted. 

To repair a break in a rod, bevel off the 
broken ends and fit them closely; then wax 
them and wrap the splice. Perhaps the break 
is right behind the ferrule—light a match, heat 
the ferrule hot; use two matches or a dozen 
if necessary, and punch the piece of wood out 
with a lead pencil or a small stick. Whittle 
down the end of the piece and drive the ferrule 
on hot—the damage is repaired. 

In the making of fine flies a manual dex- 
terity is required that takes years of practice. 
The professional can make the stronger and 
neater flies at a smaller cost, and the amateur 
will be a long time in learning how to prop- 
erly tie a fly, and still longer in learning what 
materials he needs and where and how to get 
them. Having got them, he will, as a rule, 
find that in three or four years his materials 
will have entailed an expense greater than 
would all the flies he would need to buy in a 
lifetime. Yet we would advise every angler 


to acquire the art of fly-making, to the ex- 
tent that if a tackle store is not at hand, he 
could still get nearly, if not quite, what he 
wants. 
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and Fish Culture 


The sum up is as follows: Anglers can buy 
what they want more cheaply than they can 
make it, but they should know enough to get 
themselves out of any probable scrape, a 
knowledge acquired only by an effort to 
know how to make and repair a rod, to tie a 
fly, to splice a line and to make a leader, or 
to snood a hook—matters as important as to 
know when and how to get bait, and where 
and how to use it. 


The Greed of Game Fish 


Some time ago a correspondent wrote me: 
“When camping at a small lake in New Jer- 
sey, one of our party, at ten a. m., hooked a 
one-and-a-hali-pound black bass, using frog 
bait, but lost it by having his line fasten to a 
snag and breaking. During the afternoon of 
the same day he hooked the same fish with the 
same piece of bait, and was surprised to find 
that it had the hook and line he had lost in 
the morning. It had swallowed the first hook, 
but threw the bait some distance up the leader. 
The most curious part of the affair is that the 
line was still fast to the snag, which I pulled 
up after taking out the hooks; it was about 
fifteen feet long. It is not unusual for a 
chained bass to bite so soon after being 
hooked, especially under such conditions?’ 

No one can tell or even surmise what a hun- 
gry fish will do. An angler was once fishing 
for salt-water bass in English waters. His 
son was in the boat with him, and both had 
their lines out at the same time. The father 
hooked a fish and was reeling it in, the son at 
the same time reeling up to keep the lines 
from fouling, through the play of the fish. 
The father’s line slackened, and as he cried 
out, “I’ve lost him!” the son exclaimed, “I 
have got a big one to even up with.” On 
reeling in, the hook of the father’s line was 
found imbedded in the jaw of the fish that the 
youngster had boated. The fish, although 
chained to the father’s line, had, in his greed, 
surged sideways and taken the lure on the 
hook of the son. A similar incident occurred 
under my own observation in the waters of 
Gordon’s Pass, Florida. In this case it was 
a jewfish, which weighed eighty pounds. It 
took the baits on the hooks of two anglers 
fishing from the same boat, and great was the 
discussion as to who was entitled to the honor 
of capture. It was left to me to decide, and 
fortunately, though not a Solomon, I hit upon 
the solution of the trouble. It was usually the 
practice when fishing for big fish in Florida 
waters for the angler to cry out, “I have got 
a draw,” when the tarpon takes the lure, or, 
“TI have a strike,” when the bait is seized and 
borne away quickly. { awarded the fish in 
dispute to the man who first announced the 
pluck of the fish; and everybody was happy, 
and went a- fishing again. 

Now, a personal experience which I never 
shall forget, for it will probably never happen 
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again to me or anyone else. When fishing 
with a companion in the Great Kills a few 
years ago for weakfish a lull in the biting oc- 
curred, and as I had been fishing with a heavy 
fly-rod in mid water, allowing about one hun- 
dred feet of line to trail away on the gentle 
tide, I concluded that probably the fish were 
bottom-feeding, and laying my fly-rod across 
the gunnel of the boat, I commenced to rig up 
another rod with tackle for bottom fishing. 
Before I had half finished, and before I could 
recover it, my fly-rod, costing twenty dollars, 
reel, eight dollars, with line and leader, went 
like a flash, overboard. The bait, a large piece 
of shedder crab, had evidently been taken by a 
heavy weakfish, with a fierce snap, as is their 
custom. I did not shed tears, but I felt desper- 
ately bad, and ashamed of my carelessness. 
Rigging up new gear, I continued fishing, and 
in about five minutes my fishing companion 
cried out, “I’ve got a big one, but he acts 
queerly. He don’t fight like a weakfish, but 
he is mighty heavy.” He pulled up his line, 
hand over hand, for his reel was not strong 
enough to do the work, and brought into the 
boat a two-pound w eakfish with two hooks in 
his jaws, to one of which was attached my 
line, which was wrapped several times around 
the rod, which was recovered with the reel, 
well soaked with water. I took it partially 
apart, saturated it with whiskey, and it is do- 
ing good service now. 


There Are Kingfish and Kingfish 


A correspondent writes us from Palm 
Beach, Fla., that a party of visitors to that de- 
lightful spot made an extraordinary catch of 
one hundred and ninety-three “kingfish,” 
weighing from nine to twenty-four pounds 
each—a total catch aggregating more than 
three thousand pounds, being the largest score 
made along the Florida Coast in many years. 
Our informant, a resident of the North, is 
somewhat adrift about the fish called “‘king- 
fish” in Florida, and closes his letter as fol- 
lows :— 

“Referring to this enormous catch I beg to 
say that I never caught or saw a kingfish 
that weighed over four pounds, and it must 
be some other fish that weighed twenty-four 
pounds, which they call ‘kingfish’ in Florida.” 

Yes, brother angler, there are kingfish and 
kingfish. The species you are in the habit of 
catching in northern waters is the barb, king- 
fish, sea mink and northern whiting; it grows 
to a weight of about five pounds, gives a 
game fight when hooked, and is a delightful 
table fish. It belongs to the same family as 
the weakfish, the spot or Lafayette, croaker, 
the drum, the spotted sea trout, which is the 
weakfish of southern waters, all of which are 
grouped together under the family name of 
croakers—Sciaenidae. 

The “kingfish,” so called, to which you refer, 
belongs to the mackerel family, and its other 
popular names are “cavalla (not “crevalle,” 
which is closely allied to the pompano), 
“cero,” “‘scierra.” It reaches a length of five 
feet, and a weight of one hundred pounds, It 


is an excellent food fish, with firm, rich 
flesh, and its habitat is the open seas, but it 
comes into the waters of Key West in immense 
numbers, and ranges occasionally as far north 
as Cape Cod. Next to the tarpon it is con- 
sidered the gamest fish on the rod in the 
waters of Florida. 

There is also a “kingfish” in the waters of 
lower California, which belongs to the same 
family as the one caught along the northern 
and middle Atlantic coast; it is much es- 
teemed in California as a food fish, but does 
not grow larger than a_ pound or two, al- 
though it has local names enough for a bigger 
weight, to wit: “little roncador,” “kingfish” 
and ‘‘croaker.” 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
subject, that anglers may see the value of 
identifying the fish they catch before accept- 
ing the local name for it. A few notes, made 
on the spot, of the coloration, number of fins 
on the back and their form, shape of tail, 
while not sufficient to classify allied fishes, 
will serve to differentiate such fish as the 
kingfish which is a croaker, and the kingfish 
that is a mackerel. 

Artificial Culture of Grayling 

In reply to “G. T. J.,” who asks if the gray- 
ling has ever been successfully hatched and 
raised in the state hatcheries, we state that 
Seth Green and Fred Mather unsuccessfully 
attempted grayling culture in 1874, but Dr. 
James S. Henshall, now at the United States 
Fish Hatchery, at Boseman Station, Montana, 
has succeeded in hatching and raising the 
grayling. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Doctor cultivated the Montana 
grayling, and Seth Green and Mather made 
their experiments with the Michigan grayling, 
which, from our experience while fishing for 
them in both the Manistee and Au Sable 
rivers, of Michigan, is much more delicate in 
organization than their robust brother of 
Montana waters. Notwithstanding, the Doc- 
tor is justly entitled to be called the pioneer 
in the artificial breeding of graying. His dis- 
covery that the Montana grayling fry require 
water of a higher temperature than cold spring 
water, and his transfer of the young fish so 
soon as they reach the swimming-age to creek 
waters filled with almost microscopic crusta- 
ceans, upon which the fry feed greedily, is in 
line with his other earnest and commendable 
ichthyic work. The Doctor states that the 
young fish forage for the crustaceans un- 
ceasingly, and soon after they can be taught 
to take liver emulsion, and still later they be- 
gin to eat each other, for they are as much 
addicted to cannibalism as the pike-perch fry. 
“At our grayling auxiliary station some two 
millions of fry are planted each season in the 
adjacent creeks as soon as they begin to 
swim, and the result is very apparent next fall, 
when the waters fairly swarm with grayling 
fry several inches long. The grayling is quite 
shy, and a wilder fish than the trout, and can- 
not be so easily tamed, which is another rea- 
son why they should be planted earlier in life,” 








Che SPORTSMAN TOURIST 


Conducted By 
William C. Harris 





This Department is published in connection with our ** Bureau of Information for Sportsmen,” and will 
be devoted to meeting the needs of the sportsman tourist—where, when and how tospend an enjoyable outing. 
either for fishing or shooting. If you do not see what you want, ask for it. Your query will be promptly and 


cheerfully answered. 


The Range of Sport 


Sport i in America is not confined to pafticu- 
lar regions, but it is as broad and long as the 
continent itself. Every section from Labra- 
dor to Mexico, from Alaska to Florida, teems 
with animals, birds and fishes. Even Mas- 
sachusetts, the prototype of culture both of 
mind and of land, abounds in pickerel, perch, 
bass and trout, and great quantities of fur and 
feathered game, to say nothing of her seem- 
ingly endless supply of shore and marsh birds, 
sea fowl during migration, and her practi- 
cally exhaustless coast fisheries. Fields new 
to the convention are getting found out. A 
correspondent tells of a place near Monarch, 
Montana, where four streams come together 
in a wild and rugged region, and where fish, 
grouse, deer, elk and bear are plentiful. Be- 
cause of its roughness hunters are few. Bear- 
shooting is good in the vicinity of Suffolk, 
Va., where the animals emerge from the Dis- 
mal Swamp on foraging expeditions. At Ber- 
thound, Colorado, in the Rockies, trout, deer 
and mountain sheep are abundant. A Kam- 
ilch, Washington, man killed thirty lynx, four 
cougars and eight bears within three months. 
Wild turkeys and pheasants are reported very 
numerous in the Allegheny mountains of 
Pennsylvania. In the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Virginia bear, quail, squirrels, foxes and rab- 
bits are plentiful. And so it runs. 


Where to Shoot and Fish in California 


Doubtless the Catalina Islands and the ad- 
jacent waters are the best all-round shooting 
and fishing sections of the state. Many vari- 
eties of birds are found on the islands, and 
game fish swarm in the nearby waters; and if 
the angler tires of rod practise, he can relieve 
the monotony of catching big fish by taking 
up his gun and shooting flying fish on the 
wing. These fish are very abundant, and are 
of the largest size, many of them attaining a 
length of fourteen inches. 

The trout streams of the state number 
thousands, and the quail grounds equal them. 
Both are found in all sections. The troutist 
will find excellent sport in the following 
named waters, and by consulting a gazetteer 
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he can readily locate them, as our limited 
space does not permit us to do so for him in 
detail. Salmon Creek, near Valley Ford, 
where a few salmon may be caught in the 
spring; Paper Mill Creek, near Tocalama; 
McCloud River, near Redding, salmon and 
rainbow trout; San Gregorio, La Honda, 
Harrington, Ralston, Bogus and Pescadero 
creeks, near Redwood City, stage ‘to best 
fishing grounds; San Aiselmo Creek, near San 
Anselmo Station, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

Near San Francisco will be found fair 
trout fishing in Lake Merced and San An- 
dreas. The salt-water fishing around the city 
is mostly for rock cod, sea bass, smelts, ete. 
Around San Geronimo good trout fishing in 
Lagunitas and Nicasio creeks; at San José 
Smith’s Creek yields fair scores; at or near 
San Mateo there are ten lakes which give ex- 
cellent fishing for brook a.d salmon trout, 
and salt-water fishing of good quality is near 
by. Around Santa Cruz there are numerous 
fresh waters containing trout and salmon 
trout, and Monterey Bay, not far distant, is 
noted for its excellent salt-water fishing. 

At Skaggs Springs, Salidad, Cloverdale, 
Monterey, Novato, Milbrae, Lone Pine, 
Guernsville, Fulton, Duncan’s Mills and hun- 
dreds of other points, will be found all the 
trout fishing that the angler tourist can take 
delight in. 

The field sportsman will find at most of the 
above named places full exercise for his gun. 
In addition we name: Wright—deer and 
quail, the latter most numerous; Sumner— 
duck, quail, geese and snipe, with an occa- 
sional bear and deer; Williams—ducks and 
geese; Vallejo—ducks, geese and quail; San 
Luis ‘Obispo—deer, geese, ducks, quail and 
snipe, and the same game at San Bruno; Oak- 
dale—quail, principally; at Petaluma and 
Point Reyes—quail, ducks, geese and snipe, 
and our correspondent reports, “Early in Oc- 
tober quail-shooting is excellent; that for 
duck, November and December are best.” 

Snipe, ducks, quail and rabbits are found at 
or near the following named localities: Ag- 
new, Alameda, Anaheim, Norwalk, German- 
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town, Knight’s Landing, Lodi, Lathrop, 
Marysville, Hollister, Dixon, Elk Grove, 
Benicia, Castroville, Durham and many other 
localities. In fact neither the fisherman nor 
field sportsman can go into the interior of the 
state or along its ocean beaches without real- 
izing fruitful results. 


Duck Shooting in Florida 


In October we had excessive rains, and the 
Caloosahatchee was rising rapidly when Capt. 
Fred Menge, of the stern-wheel steamer, 
“Gray Eagle,” broke into the office with— 
“Put up your damned old law books, get a 
lot of shells, and be at the wharf at six o’clock 
to-morrow morning!’ 

“What’s the matter, you crazy cracker— 
been to Carson’s still?”’—an illicit still up the 
river. But I knew there would be “something 
doing,” and I hustled over to Travers, a 
hunting friend of mine, and together we over- 
hauled guns, replenished ammunition, etc., 
and were at the landing in the morning ready 
to move onto the Captain’s “ducks by the 
thousand.” The little steamer plies between 
Fort Myers and Fort Thompson, sixty miles 
apart by the serpentine course of the river. 

The ‘’gator” is about the only thing of in- 
terest for the first dozen miles if, indeed, we 
do not include the appetizing breakfast served 
by Uncle John. After the matin meal we join 
the Captain in the pilot-house, and survey 
with unalloyed delight the now growing 
beauty and interest of the scenery—the tangled 
mass of vine and shrub which makes up the 
tropical forest to be seen only in this sec- 
tion of Florida; the cabbage palm, forty to 
sixty feet high, crowned with its umbrella- 
like top; the cypress and the oak, with long, 
hanging festoons of Spanish moss; and the 
moon flower, with its thousands of pure, milk- 
white blossoms. 

At intervals we stop to deliver merchandise 
and mail at queer little hamlets, and after 
plowing against the current of brownish water 
for eleven hours we reach Fort Thompson in 
time to shoot six ‘“‘duskies” before dark. By 
way of parenthesis I may as well mention that 
“dusky” is the name of the local duck. 

There is very little twilight down here, and 
after supper we sit on the after-deck and lis- 
ten to the guitar in the hands of Connie 
Menge. At nine o’clock we turn in and know 
no more until Uncle John announces break- 
fast. We are in the marsh before daybreak. 
Travers and I take one stand while the Cap- 
tain takes another, and just before the first 
gleam of light I hear duck flying aloft. Dawn 
gradually reveals birds in every direction. 

The high water has caused them to leave 
Lake Okuchobee and take to the marshes to 
feed on rag-weed seed. For a short time our 
guns roared, and when we returned to the 
steamer we had a beautiful bag of forty-eight 
ducks. Three guns and ninety minutes! 

The return trip was rapidly accomplished, 


‘with no unusual diversion except the exercise 


of our photographic knowledge and the flight 
of eight wild turkeys across our bow. Deer, 


turkey, quail and snipe are very plentiful in 
the vicinity of Fort Thompson, and there are 
black bass galore. 


Fort Myers, Fla. 
Shooting in Chencoteague Bay 


The wild fowl shooting in Chencoteague 
Bay, which lies half in Maryland and half in 
Virginia, has been very fine this season. The 
peculiar position of this water has caused it 
to be difficult of protection from lawless gun- 
ners, with which this section abounds. Last 
year the Virginia Sportsmen’s Association 
took measures to remedy the evil by the ap- 
pointment of a game warden of energy and 
fearlessness, and the result has been unusually 
favorable for future sport. About November 
1st the big flights of ducks commenced to 
come in, as well as flocks of geese, and the 
shooting has been good. We te 


Hunting Big Game on the Miramichi 


The big-game season in New Brunswick, 
particularly in the Miramichi country, has 
been unusually fruitful. The sportsmen from 
New York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
who visited that section have returned, gen- 
erally with the full legal limit of moose, cari- 
bou and deer, with the addition of a bear or 
two killed by the more fortunate hunters. The 
antlers from some of the moose heads spread 
from fifty-three to sixty-one inches, and one 
of the caribou heads had twenty-seven prongs. 
Among the successful sportsmen were: 
Messrs. Wm. Crawford, of New York; A. B. 
Wallace, of Springfield, Mass.; C. C. Taylor, 
of Philadelphia; Ernest Houston and David 
White, of Boston, and S. C. Stanley, of Law- 
retice, Mass. 


Game in West Virginia 


Small game has been more abundant in West 
Virginia this year than for several preceding 
ones. Quail, owing to their legal protection 
for four years, are particularly numerous. 
Pheasants and wild turkeys have also been 
found in numbers, the latter being killed more 
frequently than for years past, near Morgan- 
town. Protection of game birds, both in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, has aroused among 
the sportsmen of both states an increased in- 
terest, and the result is now showing the wis- 
dom of this interest. With the field sports- 
men in all parts of the country rests the re- 
sponsibility of preserving and protecting their 
game birds. No game law will be‘effective 
without their earnest co-operation and ener- 
getic work to enforce it. 


On the St. Lawrence 


The hunting season has been excellent in 
this section—plenty of grouse and gray squir- 
rel. Duck shooting on the St. Lawrence 
marshes was never better, and during recent 
years good bags have been the rule. If our 
law makers would pass a bill preventing spring 
shooting, not only in New York State, but in 
all states, it would greatly improve the pleas- 
ure of autumn hunting. As the ducks are not 
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fit for use in the spring the commonsense and 

necessity of such statutory prohibition is ap- 

parent. We are having great sport with the 

hounds in fox chases, the vixens being very 

plentiful. St. LAWRENCE. 
Clayton, N. Y. 


Hunting on the Gulf Coast 


The Gulf coast, or that part of it that extends 
from the banks of the Mississippi River on 
the west to the eastern shores of Mobile Bay, 
should be the paradise of the wild fowl hunter. 
Yet, except to the local sportsman, it is hard- 
ly, known, but to the ubiquitous pot-hunter, 
who, like his congener everywhere, destroys 
more game than he bags. The great shores of 
lakes Borgne, Pontchartrain, and bays St. 
Louis, Biloxi, Pascagoula, and the numerous 
inlets and bayous that dot the Mississippi and 
Alabama coasts, are vast extents of marshes 
that, in the winter months, from November 
15th to February Ist, are the homes of the red 
head, teal, mallard, buffle-head ring bill, 
canvas back, cranes, terns, wilson snipe and 
kildeer; while the outlying islands of Horn, 
Chandeleur, Petit Bois, Ship Island and Dau- 
phin Island are the resorts of not only the 
game birds I have mentioned, but of the wild 
goose as well. 

The man who wishes to hunt on _ these 
islands or in the marshes should provide him- 
self with a light draught boat that can easily 
ascend the shallow bayous and lakes that in- 
tersect many of them, and that separate the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico from the Miss- 
issippi Sound. Provided with decoys, grass 
suit or a blind, he can, at early dawn of day, 
when a cold northwester is blowing, have rare 
sport. As soon as the sky begins to lighten 
with the first rays of the rising sun the air is 
filled with the cries of “Honk-ya-honk, 
quack, quack,” the whistle of the great 
blue heron, and that sweetest and sad- 
dest of wild music, the song of the loon as 
he plows his way through the waters of the 
Sound or Gulf. As immense flocks wing their 
way over his hiding place or flutter over his 
decoys comes the hunter’s opportunity, and 
if he is any shot he will soon have a good 
bag to show for his day’s sport, and his veins 
filled with the ruddy glow of health. Nor 
this alone: if he is an artist and lover of na- 
ture he will have a view of sunrises and sun- 
sets and midday skies of unrivalled beauty. 
Gray days and foggy days are exceedingly 
rare on this coast, and our skies are seldom 
obscured by mist, even in the depth of win- 
ter, but the sun rises and courses his way 
through clear skies of the softest hues. until 
he sets in the waters of the Gulf. And such 
sunsets! their magnificent glories no pen can 
describe. 1 er 
Instead of immense masses of vapor dun 





in by the sea wind, the wind will be from the 
north or off shore, and the sky clear, or 
specked with a few cirrus clouds; or if the 
wind comes in from the sea the broad expanse 
of the heavens will be deepest blue, and filled 
with castellated cloud-forms that bring delight 


to the soul of the painter. And, strange as it 
may seem, these islands are seldom visited by 
the pot-hunter, and so the sportsman will be 
free from that annoyance. 

Pouring its floods of waters from its double 
mouth into the Mississippi Sound is the Pas- 
cagoula River, a stream that extends far into 
the interior. On each side of this river are im- 
mense pine forests of the long leaf yellow, and 
for thirty miles its banks are hidden by a great 
morass, known as the Pascagoula Swamp. 
This swamp is the home of deer, turkey, bear, 
squirrel, otters, alligators and the savage oceo- 
lot or wild cat. No one should venture to 
enter this morass without a reliable guide, as 
its dangers are numerous. Some years ago a 
young man went into it alone, hunting squir- 
rels, and was soon lost, and wandered help- 
lessly about for several days. When found, he 
had a red squirrel spitted on his ram rod that 
he was trying to cook in the fitful glimpses of 
sunlight that made their way through the 
thick mass of tree tops overhead. He had 
failed to supply himself with matches, and did 
not think of setting fire to a heap of dry leaves 
with a discharge from his gun. The black 
bear is not unfrequently killed here, while the 
neighboring pine forests abound in deer and 
turkeys. 

A short time ago I was talking to an old 
pot-hunter about the change in the habits of 
the deer. “Yes,” he said, “the deer air that, 
but he is gettin’ edicated. This thing of 
standin’ on a stand and waitin’ for the dogs to 
run the deer by you on the ‘deer’s run’ is 
played out. You do your part and the dogs 
do theirs, but the deer has learnt somethin’. 
He knows what is wanted of him, and he aint 
goin’ to supply it. When the dogs get hot 
on his trail he runs along his course for a 
short distance and then he makes a double 
and turns in another direction, and takes to 
the Pascagoula Swamp, and when he hits thar 
he ginerally puts the river between you an’ 
him. No, sir, if you want deer now you have 
got to slip up on him when he is feedin’ and 
shoot quick.” 

What is true of the deer is also true of the 
turkey. The hunter has to locate his bird’s 
roosting-place the night before, and be there 
at the first streak of dawn. The old method 
of using the call of the hen or the gobbler is 
still practised with success, but only those 
who are expert with the use of the call can 
succeed. I should mention the quail before 
closing this letter, but I think I have written 
enough for one time. Cuas. E. Cuipsey. 

Scranton, Miss, 
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Bench Shows 
Louisiana Kennel Club’s dog show, New Orleans, 
A 


La., January 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1901. E. Shaw, secretary. 

Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth annual show, 
New York, February 19, 20, 21 and 22. James Mor- 
timer, secretary-superintendent. 

Duquesne Kennel Club’s annual bench show, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., March 6-9, 1901. F. S. Steadman, secretary. 

Cleveland Kennel Club’s annual bench show, Cleve 
land, Ohio, February 26-28 and March 1, 1901. C. M. 
Munhall, secretary. 

Field Trials 
Missouri Field Trial Association’s fourth annual 





trials, Paris, Mo., December 10. S. L. Eddins, secre- 
tary, Sedalia, Mo. 

Pacific Coast Field Trial Club, eighteenth annual 
trial, ———-, Cal., January —, 1901. Albert Betz, sec- 
retary, San Francisco, Cal. 

Championship Field Trial Association’s annual trial, 
first week in February, Grand Junction, Tenn. W. B, 
Stafford, secretary. 

Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth annual trials, 
Greenville, Ala., January 14, 1901. J. B. Rosenstihl, 
secretary. 

Cnited States Field Trial Club’s trials, Benton Co., 
Miss., January 21, 1901. W. B. Stafford, secretary, 
Trenton, Tenn. 





The Eastern Field Trials Club’s Trials 


The twenty-second annual field trials of this, 
our oldest club, cannot be classed as one of 
its most successful meetings. 

Beginning with its open stakes in unfavor- 
able weather, there was a scarcity of game 
that was most discouraging to the officials of 
the club, and more so to the owners and 
handlers of dogs, that cannot under such cir- 
cumstances make a good showing: and while 
they may have a superior dog they cannot 
expect to get on an equality with competi- 
tors who may, on favored sections of the 
grounds, find game that will at once give them 
a superior standing in the eyes of the judges. 

Such conditions will always be most trying 
to all concerned, and owners not present will 
at once jump to the conclusion that their 
dogs, reported from time to time to be doing 
well on game, have been misrepresented by 
those in charge. 

The conditions at the trials this year were 
most exasperating; trying to the judges who 
were anxious to give all a fair showing, trying 
to the officials who wanted to see such a con- 
clusion, and more so to the handlers who rely 
on those in charge of the club’s preserve to 
furnish game in such quantities as will permit 
them to show the dogs in their charge to the 
best advantage. 

The conditions existing during the run- 
ning of the Derby were anything but favor- 
able, resulting most unsatisfactorily, creating 
dissatisfaction to nearly all concerned, not ex- 
cepting the spectators, who were heartily glad 
when a stake, long drawn out. and which 
proved to be a drag, was finished. 

Better conditions of weather prevailed dur- 
ing the running of the All-age stake, more 
birds were found, but at the conclusion the 
awards found no one outside the judges to 


endorse them, the owners of the winner be 
ing pronounced in their opinion that Peg’s 
Girl, awarded third, was easily first. 

It is not an agreeable duty to dissent from 
awards, and the writer never indulges in this 
practise without giving reasons for it. 

Peg’s Girl was superior in every respect to 
Sioux, placed first, except in pace. While 
not possibly ranging so wide as Sioux, it was 
better applied. In style, both in manner of 
going and in work on game, as well as in 
locating her game, Peg’s Girl was much the 
superior of Sioux. As to Minnie’s Girl, in 
second place. she was in no respect the equal 
of Peg’s Girl, the latter beating her easily 
when in direct competition. Rarely has there 
been a decision so bad in the history of field 
trials, and none so universally condemned. 

The delays, mostly on account of the 
weather, together with the scarcity of game, 
and the awards, all tended to an almost uni- 
versal decision that the club’s trials this sea- 
son had much about them that will not tend 
to increase interest in them in the future, 
without prompt attention is given to the un- 
satisfactory elements. 

The Running 


Aside from the Members’ Stake, the run- 
ning of the Derby began on Monday morning, 
under very unfavorable circumstances, a rain, 
heavy fog and hard going conditions. The 
wet grass was as a continual shower bath to 
the puppies, the wet ground giving and 
sticking to the feet, a heavy handicap; the 
fog a serious drawback to Verona Cap down 
in the first brace with Lady Wind’em. Cap is 
naturally a wide-ranger, and getting any dis- 
tance away from Frank Richards would lose 
sight of him, and this with other conditions 
resulted in his not being taken into the sec- 
ond series—which, under the adverse circum- 
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stances, he was entitled to, and which might 
have caused a different result, being naturally 
a much higher class puppy than anything 
placed in the stake. 

Verona Diablo—Jingo’s Romp.—Frank 
Richards and D. E. Rose were the respective 
handlers when the dogs were sent away at 
9.40—the going still very heavy, which seemed 
to affect Diablo the most. Holding his head 
well up, and with the merriest tail action, he 
was admired in style of going. Compared 
with the balance of the puppies in the stake, 
including work on game, it was the wonder 
that at least one of this brace was not in- 
cluded in the second series for a test with 
those selected. True, they might not run as 
fast to a given point, but pace is of no account 
if not properly applied, and certain it is that 
in several instances it did not bring such sat- 
isfactory results as less pace and range used 
to proper advantage. This ended the work for 
the day. ° 

On Tuesday there was dampness everywhere 
without sunlight, seemingly a good day a-field, 
but the birds were hard to find, eight bevies 
the day’s total. 

Robert Count Gladstone—Davy Crockett.— 
Mr. Bevan looked after Robert, a puppy do- 
ing clever work, an active and cheerful hunter 
in a limited range, hunting out ground in such 
manner as to leave the impression that he has 
not passed by any game. He has gocd bot- 
tom, is stanch, and just such a dog, without 
being a brilliant one, as one would like to 
own. Davy Crockett made only a fair im- 
pression. There was little work on game, but 
enough to estimate in a way their merits on 
it. Mr. J. H. Johnson handled Davy Crock- 
ett. 

Kipling—Celt—Professor Osthaus has a 
valuable dog in Kipling, a puppy of rare, good 
form, and proper type, with lots of English 
setter character. He had been in the hands of 
Mr. Rose but a few days, yet he made a good 
showing aside from pace and range, which 
was limited. No dog in the stake showed the 
style in feeling out scent and manner of going 
up to his game. Celt, a pointer, handled by 
W. Giles, has a fair rate of speed, which he 
uses to fair advantage. 

Sam B.—Bow-Knot.—Bevan handled Sam 
B. and Chas. Tucker had Bow Knot in charge. 
The brace had a trial of about an hour and a 
quarter, but did not find game until just at 
the close of their trial. when Bow Knot, cross 
wind, got too near, and flushed a bevy in very 
light cover—excusable work. He dropped 
promptly to wing, and when directed was off 
like a flash, catching a single in a style to 
win applause. During his trial he covered a 
lot of ground far and near. Why he was not 
taken into the second series is one of the curi- 
ous decisions in this stake, as he was, by far, 
better than Tomboy, an entry by the same 
owner, which secured a second trial. Sam 
B. went fairly well also, a flush constituting 
his work on game, Lookout for Bow Knot in 
future trials. 


Doc Light—Sports Solomon.—Dave Rose 
was never happier over a decision than the one 
which gave him first honors in ti:is stake, 
honors deservedly won as the stake was run. 
Dave had been constantly telling of Doc’s 

merits, and he was happy to have his words 
vezified. Doc won, but with all, he is not a 
high-class puppy. His strong point is work 
on game, and he was fortunate throughout his 
trials to be down in localities where he could 
find it. Doc’s pace and range is not of the 
usual winning kind, but he is active, a good 
searcher, and strong in point work, nothing 
in the stake showing themselves to be his 
equal in this respect. He is fairly obedient, 
hunting with good judgment. 

Sports Solomon, a previous winner, did not 
show the activity, pace and range which he is 
known to possess, and was readily laid aside in 
comparison in this competition. 

Bit—Molly B. II.—Starting at 2,25 they 
ran about thirty minutes, Mr. Hammond look- 
ing after Bit, and J. H. Johnson guiding Mol- 
ly B. II., the latter doing but little to her cred- 
it Bit hardly justified her good looks, and 
really seemed the sick dog that Mr. Ham- 
mond claimed she was, at one time asking to 
take her up, but finally deciding to let her run 
until expiration of time—only a few minutes 
later. Bit secured a point and a flush. 

Tom Boy—Verona Wilhelmina.—The brace 
had an hour of trial over only fair ground, and 
while both started at good pace the heavy go- 
ing told on them before their finish. Mr. 
Tucker handled Tom Boy, and Frank Rich- 
ards, Wilhelmina. The latter was the best of 
two good rangers. Tom Boy got a bevy, and 
nothing was found to two points made by 
Wilhelmina, but it was not the fault of the 
puppies, as they went fast and wide, and cov- 
ered a lot of ground. Tom Boy met Doc 
Light in the second round, both doing some 
creditable work. Wilhelmina went better, as 
a whole, than in her first trial, but was not at 
her best on game. 

Lady Iris—Billy—Mr. Bevan handled Lady 
Iris and Mr. Giles worked Billy. Both showed 
excellent range and pace, and in the main used 
it to good advantage. Running from 4.14 until 
5, they had the best time of the day.. No game 
was found, and the country was open, so they 
had the best of opportunities to go if they 
would. Ina second round Lady Iris met Wil- 
helmina, the Lady, hunting more in the open, 
found the birds. They had the warm part of 
the day for their trial, starting after luncheon 
at 1.25, and running about an hour and ten 
minutes—a trying time for puppies, hot as it 
was. 

Joe Howard a bye—It was Wednesday 
morning and inexcusably late when the bye 
dog started at 8.40, forcing the running in the 
second round into the heat of the day. Joe 
Howard had Tony Man as a running mate. 
Joe found a bevy a short time after starting, 
which was the total of his work on game. His 
work aside from this was not considered good 





enough to entitle him to further consideration. 
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Before the finish of the Derby a brace in 
the All-age stake was tried, to enable some of 
the puppies that were to be tried further to 
rest for the struggle. This seemed useless, as 














English Setter Peg’s Gir! 


Winner second, All-age stake, Iowa Trials; third, 
All-age stake, and second, Subscription stake, 
Eastern Club’s Trials, Newton, N. C., 1900. 
Owned by E. L. Jamison, Toledo, Ohio. 


all had been tried sufficiently to estimate their 
qualities. 

The Derby had nineteen starters, and was 
judged by Mr. Arthur Merriman and Mr. 
Theodore Sturgis. 

The All-age stake had a small number of 
starters compared with other trials of the sea- 
son, and the management may well stop to 
consider why this was the case. As men- 
tioned, and as all present know, the awards of 
the judges were not received with satisfaction. 
The starters in the All-age stake were a pretty 
even lot, or rather the majority of them were 


All-age Stake 


Senator P.—Lady’s Count.—This was the 
brace that opened the stakes, and Senator P. 
was a creditable representative. Frank Rich- 
ards handled him. He started in good form, 
went well, working out the ground creditably 
where it was known that only one bevy could 
be found. All the work of the brace was on 
this one bevy, Senator P. getting the best of 
it. Lady’s Count had been in the hands of 
Mr. Johnson but a short while, hardly know 
ing him. 

Roysterer—Why Not. —It was Wednesday 
morning when this brace were given their 
final trial, having had about twenty minutes 
the previous afternoon. Avent handled Roy- 
sterer, and Tucker, Why Not. Starting at 
8.35 the conditions seemed to be the very best. 
The ground had dried off, and with bright 


sunshine it was a fit day to bring the birds 
into the open fields. The result was that more 
birds were found, the first encouragement to 
the dogs, handlers and spectators, getting away 
from the prolonged drag of past days. Why 
Not had'the advantage in work on game, find- 
ing most of it by better searching. 

Sioux—Sport’s Gath—The work of this 
brace was not at all creditable, and the won- 
der is that one of them got into the second 
series and finally won the trial. Within three 
minutes after the brace was put down, at 9.45 
they were out of sight. Gath was first 
found, but Sioux was away, and not returned 
until 10.30. During the trial, which lasted 
until 11.32, bevy after bevy were passed, three 
or four, without any being found by either of 
the brace, and more than once when carried 
to where the birds settled, both dogs failed 
to find. On a last bevy Sioux secured two 
points on scattered birds along a fence row, 
and to one point nothing was raised. Gath 
near pointed, and nothing found. Gath was 
unquestionably in no condition for a trial, hav- 
ing a broken and bandaged tail, which was 
suppurating for two or three inches, which 
must have caused him much pain. Sioux was 
not readily handled, and was more headstrong 
than usual. 

Zephyr II.—Minnie’s Girl—Mr. Albaugh 
handled Zephyr, and Mr. Bradley, Minnie’s 
Girl. The brace started in good form as to 
pace and range, Minnie’s Girl lacking style in 
any kind of work. Her strong point is find 








Pointer Dot's Daisy 


Winner first, All-age stake, Iowa Trials; third, All- 
age stake, South Dakota Trials; second, 
All-age stake, Ohio Trials, 1g00. 


ing, and she had most of credit for it. Zephyr 
made a more creditable showing than when 
running in one of the trials in Ohio, having 
steadied down in her work on game. Once 
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she showed good judgment in locating, when 
her handler urged her on to the bevy. 

Dot’s Daisy—Geneva.—This was a rattling 
brace to go. They were the first brace down 
after lunch, starting at 2.10. Geneva first 
pointed, Daisy backing promptly. The ac- 
companying cut was from a snap shot at the 
time. Nothing was found at the time, and it 
was probably on scent of chickens, being near 
a house. Daisy next pointed at ravine, where 
birds had just left it for feeding, as they were 
on feeding ground just back and to one side. 
Geneva pointed single of scattered birds. Lit- 
tle else was done, though the dogs went far 
and wide, until Geneva pointed in woods and 
roaded to open ground, where a bevy was 
raised. She got a single afterwards. Gen- 
eva was headstrong, and Mr. Tucker had 
some trouble to keep her at all in hand. Dot's 
Daisy was more obedient, and showed to good 
advantage in comparison. In a second trial 
Geneva met Peg’s Girl, the latter finding and 
working well on all the birds found during 
their trial. If anything were needed to estab- 
lish her well in first place it was done here. 
Geneva continued to show her wilfulness 

Peg’s Girl—Gilt Edge—Mr. Albaugh 
brought Peg’s Girl to the post in fine form, 
and the work accomplished in this trial pretty 
firmly established the opinion amongst all 
who saw her that she was the probable win- 
ner. Possessing range, pace and manner of 
beating out her ground that was very attrac- 
tive, and adding to this style in point work 
not exceeded, if equalled, by any dog in the 
stake. In a second round she was equally ef- 
fective, having all the advantage of the well- 
known Geneva. In a third trial she far out- 
classed Minnie’s Girl, finally placed over, in 
zank injustice. She was unanimously accord- 
ed first place by every one on the ground ex- 
cept the judges. Gilt Edge, her running mate 
in first trial, was industrious, obedient, but de- 
void of style, and like her kennel mate, might 
be classed a good shooting dog. 

Prime Minister—Count Hunter.—This brace 
went away at a fast pace. Prime Minister was 
soon on a bevy point, caught on a return from 
his first cast. Count Hunter was finally land- 
ed by Mr. Johnson, and brought up to back. 
Sent away again both dogs seemed off at will, 
Prime Minister casting wide, finally pointed, 
and a single bird was seen to raise before Mr. 
Avent reached him. Count Hunter, later, 
pointed a bevy which he chose to flush before 
his handler reached him. Count was decidedly 
headstrong, and, like Geneva, did not come 
up to the work expected of them, judged by 
their Derby form. Neither of this brace was 
taken into the second series, yet the perform- 
ance of Prime Minister was better than that of 
his kennel mate, Sioux. This finished the 
work for the day, leaving Earl Jingo to run 
off his bye the next morning, to complete the 
first series. 

Earl Jingo.—It was a late start, 8.45, on a 
good morning when Earl was put down. He 
is a strong going dog within a moderate 


range. He found a bevy and did a little 
work on scattered birds. He is a brother to 
young Jingo, a fine looking dog with ex- 
cellent qualities and character. 

The Subscription Stake 


There were ten starters, running as follows: 
Pink Boy with Sam T., Dot's Daisy with Why 
Not; Dot’s Roy with Minnie’s Girl; Lady 
Rachel with Geneva; Sioux with Peg’s Girl. 

The weather was favorable, birds scarce, yet 
enough for a fair trial, the dogs that had pre- 
viously run showing well in comparison. 

Pink’s Boy—Sam T.—Pink’s Boy did not 
show the form of past season, not going so 
well, but giving a fair showing in point work. 
Sam T. went about as usual, showing the ag- 
gravated fault of too much point, a dog to run 
without hope for a place. He should be re- 
tired. 

Dot’s Daisy—Why Not.—Daisy had the 
best of it in pace and range, but Why Not 
had the luck of bevy finds. Both took advan- 
tage of opportunities, and at the end of two 
hours had made a good showing; creditable 
but not brilliant work. 

Dot’s Roy—Minnie’s Girl—Each found a 
bevy during this trial, Dot’s Roy finding his 
in the open, which flushed before his handler 
was up, the dog behaving well. Mi£nniie, af- 
ter pointing her bevy, moved too close and 
flushed. Dot’s Roy nearly always shows all 
the pace and range needed. Minnie’s Girl 
showed improved form, going well through- 
out the allotted time. Another good but not 
brilliant trial of two dogs. 

Geneva—Lady Rachel.—Starting at 3.20 
Lady Rachel was soon lost, was not found in 
time to complete the trial, and the two were 
ordered up to go down again on Monday 
morning, when they ran a disappointing race, 
Geneva having the best of it in point work. 

Sioux—Peg’s Girl.—This was the first brace 
in the second round, and at the finish hon- 
ors seemed easy, both showing well in pace, 
range and work on game. 

Geneva—Peg’s Girl.—Peg’s Girl had a de- 
cided advantage, though at the disadvantage of 
running an additional trial. She is an excel- 
lent bitch and yet, while placed at third in the 
All-age stake and second in the Subscription 
stake, she was accorded by the spectators a 
position equal to anything in the trials, a po- 
sition earned by consistent and good work; 
whenever down for a trial no dog in any stake 
running all her trials so evenly. 

The following are the awards in the three 
stakes :— 

The Winners 

Derby, nineteen starters. 

Ist. C. Chisholm’s lemon ard white pointer, 
Doc Light. 

2d. S. B. Dana's liver and white pointer, 
Billy. 
3d. (Div.) C. W. Mullin’s black, white and 
tan English setter, Lady Iris; P. Lorillard, 
Jr.’s, black, white and tan English setter, Tom 
Boy. 
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thirteen starters. 


black, 


All-age Stake, 

Ist. Avent and Duryea’s 
tan English setter, Sioux. 

2d. George Crocker’ s lemon and white Eng- 
lish setter, Minnie’s Girl. 

3d. E. L. Jamison’s black, 
English setter, Peg’s Girl. 

Subscription Stake, ten starters. 


white and 


white and tan 


Avent and Duryea’s black, white and 
tan English setter bitch, Sioux. 
2d. E. L. Jamison’s black, white and tan 
English setter bitch, Peg’s Girl. 
3d. P. Lorillard ei s, black, white and tan 


English setter bitch, Geneva. 





Uncle B 


stake, 


Winner first, All-age recent Monongahela 
Trials ; third, All-age, U. S. Field Trial Club, 1900. 
Owned by Medina County Kennels. 


Michigan Field Trials 

The third trials of the Michigan 
Field Trial Association were held at Lake 
View, Mich., beginning November 7th, with 
the Members’ Derby and terminating on No- 
vember loth, with the Professional Stake. 

The trials were successful in every way, 
birds being found in sufficient number, and 
the attendance being larger than ever before 
at the club’s trials. 

Much credit for the 


annual 


success of the trials is 
due to the president, Mr. Marsh Byers, and 
to Mr. C. D. Stuart, the newly-elected secre- 
tary, and to C. F. Clugston, E. D. Magoon 
and Asher Cady, who spared neither time, la- 
bor nor expense to make the trials successful. 

The judges were Messrs. John Davidson, of 
Monroe, Mich., W. E. Warner, of Detroit, and 

’, J. Baughn, of Ridgeville, Ind., who gave 
excellent satisfaction. 

The Members’ Derby 

First was won by Frank H. Holmes’s black, 
white and tan setter dog, Honest Monk, by 
Champion Monk of the Dale, out of Wood- 
bine Belle. Monk is a grand dog, fast, nicely 
broken, and a splendid hunter. The second 
winner was Joseph Richmond’s _ black and 
white poiriter dog, King, by Osborne Ale II, 
out of Trilby; a good, steady dog, who is an 


The third winner was Just 
by Hal. 
Linn 


intelligent hunter. 
Don, a white and liver pointer dog, 
Diamond ex Lady Tax, owned by A, 
Murray, of Grand Rapids. 

In the first trial Tony’s Prince went with 
Ightfield Kite;,Marsh B. with Jewel Glad- 
stone; Noble K. with Gladstone’s Prince; 
Sparkle Lady Monk with Woodbine Sport 
Gladstone; Macatawa with Drenagh; Toby 
Jingo with Just Don; Rock of Furness with 
feddy R. <A miniature blizzard stopped the 
trial, Tony’s Prince running against Ightfield 
Kite, and King against Honest Monk on the 
following day. 

The judges called six dogs for the second 
Marsh B. was put down with Just 
Don; Toby Jingo with Woodbine Sport 
Gladstone, Teddy R. with King. 

The All-age stake brought out 
dogs. 

kor the second series the judges called out 
six: Kingston’s Trixie against Col. R.; 
Johnson’s Mac against King Bo; Joseph M. 
against Rusty Bill. In the third round Cal 
Kk. went with Johnson’s Mac; Kingston’s 
[rixie with King Bo, and then the latter 
with Rusty Bill. Johnson’s Mac won; Col. 
R., second, and King Bo, third. 

The winner is a chestnut, white and tan 
setter dog, which develops new form and 
sagacity at each trial, growing better every 
day. Col. R. is a litter brother to Johnson’s 


series. 


thirteen 


Mac, and considered by some his equal. 
Both were bred, trained and handled by 
Peter O'Riley, who owns the sire, Koran 


K., and who won high honors in the first 
trials of the Michigan Club in 18698. 

The Professional Stake had six starters, 
four of whom ran in the previous stake, while 
two new ones were Tony Boy's Daisy and 
Highland Don. 

Johnson’s Mac won first; King Bo, sec- 
ond, and C. D. Stuart's white and black set- 
ter bitch, Tony Boy’s Daisy, by Tony Boy— 
Druid’s Daisy, third. The third winner is a 
small bitch, under two years, and very speedy. 

In the first series Johnson’s Mac went with 


Highland Don (Opdyke & Thompson’s white 
and black pointer dog, by Hal Pointer— 
King Bow’s Vic); Bee’s Judy with King 


Bo; Joseph M. with Tony Boy’s Daisy. 

In the second, Johnson’s Mac went with 
King Bo, and Joseph M. with Tony Boy’s 
Daisy, the awards being as mentioned above. 

Efforts will be made to change the location 
of the trials next year, and North Holland 
will probably be the favored place. 


National Beagle Club’s Trials 


The National Beagle Club’s eleventh an- 
nual field trials were held at Roslyn, N. Y., 
October 29-November 2. The entry list 
was a good one and the sport interesting. 


The weather was rather warm for good 
work. The stake for all-age bitches for a 
first prize of $40, a second of $25, and a 


third of $10, was won by Somerset Beagle’s 
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Flossie, a white and tan bitch, by Saxby’s 
Sport Fury, with George F. Reed’s Reed’s 
True, a white and tan bitch, by Millard R.— 
Scorcher R., second, and Mr. Aschermann’s 
Summers’ Bess, third. 

Flossie went against Summers’ Bess in the 
first round, the former proving superior in 
both hunting and driving. 

Reed’s True started with Dolly D., a black, 
white and tan bitch, owned by William 
Saxby. They were well matched and made 
a decision difficult, but True won. 

In the second series Reed’s True went with 
Flossie and lost, and Treble lost to Sum- 
mers’ Bess. Reed’s True run the third round 
with Summers’ Bess. This brace was cast 
off for a formal heat to comply with the run- 
ning rules. Flossie, Reed’s True, and Sum- 
mers’ Bess was the prize-winning order. 

In the All-age stake for dogs and bitches, 
all ages, thirteen inches or under, that have 
not been placed first at any recognized field 
trial. Somerset Beagles’ Hector won; Rock- 
ridge Kennels’ Contralto, second, and 
Treble, third; Hempstead Beagle’s Moon- 
light, fourth. 

Hector, an imported hare piece dog, ran 
alone in the first series, Contralto, a nice 
black, white and tan bitch, by Baronet— 
Trill’s Baby, going with Moonlight, a 
white, black and tan bitch, by Bachellor— 
Melody, and Trebletrau, who is a_ black, 
white and tan ticked bitch by Baronet— 
Trill’s Baby, going with Little Nell, a white, 
black and tan bitch by Harker—Nell R. 

In the second Treble with Hector; Treble 
with Contralto; Hector with Contralto; 
Moonlight with Treble, was the program, 
and the prize money went to Hector, Con- 
tralto, Treble and Moonlight in order. 

In the stake for dogs, all ages, fifteen and 
under, that have not been placed first in any 
open — at any recognized tield trial, for a 
purse of $ the hounds in the first series 
were run in "groups of four. 

Ichabod, G. D. Tilley’s black, white and tan 
dog, by Dorsey’s Pilot-Pert, led over Rock- 
ridge, Bugle, Rhymster, and Fabian. 

Whitemarsh Beagles’ black, white and tan 
dog, Whitemarsh Ramrod by Nimrod— 
Reed’s Fancy, led Hectorwood, Reed’s Dan 
D., and Dorsey’s Woodman. 

Dr. H. D. Bruns’ white, black and tan 
dog, Winder of Plain Dealings, by Jack W. 
—Buzz W., won over Turpin, Fateless and 
Tick. 

In the second series it was Whitemarsh 
Ramrod with Ichabod; Rockridge Bugle 
with Fateless; Dan D. with Winder of Plain 
Dealings; Ichabod with Dorsey’s Woodman; 
Whitemarsh Ramrod with Hectorwood. In 
the fourth Hectorwood went with Winder of 
Plain Dealings, Winder being the steadier. 

Ichabod, first, Whitemarsh Ramrod, sec- 
ond; Winder of Plain Dealings, third, was 
the list of prize getters. 

_ The Derby—a stake for beagles, fifteen 
inches and under, whelped on or after Janu- 








ary 1, 1899, had thirteen starters. The win- 
ners were: Somerset Beagles’ Flossie, first; 
Hempstead Beagles’ Fateless, second; Wil- 
liam Saxby’s Doily D., third. 

The winners’ first go was with Summer’s 
Noble. They were cast off at 9.55, on the 
fourth day. Noble was withdrawn and 
Flossie was put down later a bye. Up at 
10.10. 

The second winners’ first start was with 
Mistletoe, and Fateless hunted much better 
than her rival. 

Dolly D. and Helen Woodsprite were to- 
gether. Helen was handicapped by a lame 
shoulder. 

In the second series, Dolly D. went with 
Torment, the reserve dog; Dan D. with 
Helen Woodsprite; and Fateless with Flossie; 
and for the third round Fateless and Dolly 
D. were put down. The judges gave first 
to Somerset Beagles’ Flossie, second to 
Hempstead Beagles’ Fateless, third to Wil- 
liam Saxby’s Dolly D. and reserve to C. R. 
Stevenson’s Torment. 

The stake for beagles, fifteen inches and 
under, that have been placed first in any open 
class at any recognized field trial, had four 
champion starters. 

The winners were: First, J. G. Reed’s 
black, white and tan bitch, Splitter, by 
Wanderer — Triumph; second, Rockridge 
Kennels’ Pilot, a black, white and tan dog, 
by Chimes—Belle of Woodbrooke II.; re- 
serve, Somerset Beagles’ Flossie, the win 
ner of first in All-age stake. 

There were three entries in the Pack stake, 
open to beagles, fifteen inches and under, the 
bona fide property of the party making the 
entries. The winners were: First, Rock- 
ridge Pack No. 2, containing Pilot, Blanche, 
Teck and Treble; second, Rockridge Pack 
No. 1, Hectorwood, Lucy L., Contralto and 
Rockridge Rose. 

The national challenge cup for packs of 
four went to the Rockridge Kennels. This 
pack did not run as the judges had already 
seen it. The Round Plain Beagles, consist- 
ing of Challenger, Roamer, Timothy and 
Rhymster were reserved. 





The Philadelphia Show 


The success of the second annual bench 
show of the Philadelphia Dog Show Asso- 
ciation, held in Horticultural Hall, was a 
very marked one. 

Beginning November 28th and ending Sat- 
urday, December Ist, the weather was all 
that could have been desired. 

The hall is a beautiful one, centrally located 
and with an imposing entrance, which at 
once put one in touch with a great exhibition 
of dogs numbering six hundred and ninety- 
one, which, with duplicate entries, made the 
excellent total of one thousand and forty-six. 

The class of the exhibit, in most of the 
classes, was of the best with few exceptions, 
notably collies, setters and pointers, 














The display of bulldogs was perhaps the 
best ever seen, particularly as it brought 
together the cracks of the Vancroft and Deal 
Kennels. That the judging did not accord 
the best satisfaction was unfortunate. One 
serious mistake was made in the manage- 
ment—that of assigning so many classes to 
one judge, which resulted in continued judg- 
ing until the last day, preventing the getting 
out of a marked catalogue. It is not every 
one that has access to the judges’ books, and 


can get a correct copy of the awards. Visitors 
expect and should have one when visiting 
the stalls, that they may properly estimate 


A 
14, 


Part of Vancroft Kennels’ 


1. Ariosa 
Steve Brodie 4 


. Shaftsbury Fidget ‘ 
Helen of Troy 


the value of a first prize put up in any stall. 
As a dog taking a local prize of first may 
have been low in the scale when in competi- 
tion with a good class of his breed, or he 
may have had little or no competition. Yet 
he is looked upon as a first prize winner, 
viewed on an equality by the uninitiated with 
a dog that has had sharp competition. 

The large number of dogs caused the use 
of every available inch of space, causing a 
contraction of the ring for the judges, which 
cramped them in handling large classes. 
The judges were as follows: George B. Post, 
Jr., New York, beagles; H. K. Bloodgood, 
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Mersham Jock 7. 
. Lady Dockleaf 8. 
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New Marlboro, Mass., poodles; Tyler Morse, 


Hawthorne, Mass., bulldogs; August Belmont, 
New York, fox terriers; W. L. Beadleston, 
New York, Irish terriers; Henry Jarrott, 


Chestnut Hill,. Pa., bull terriers, black and 
tan terriers, Skye terriers, Bedlington, Din- 
mont and Welsh terriers, pugs, Pomeranians 
Yorkshire and other toy terriers, King 
Charles, Blenheim, Prince Charles and 
Japanese spaniels and Italian greyhounds. 
Mr. Charles H. Mason, New York, all other 
classes. 


Mr. Marcel A. Viti, the secretary, was the 
one on whom devolved the large mass of the 


e 
» * 


Unequaled Aggregation of Bulldogs 


Katerfelto 9. King Solomon 


Harrow Rosette 


work up to the time he was ably assisted by 
Mr. Jas. Mortimer, the well-known and com- 
petent superintendent. Mr. Oldham was in 
charge of Spratt’s patent, which insured the 
best service in their line. 

A brief notice can only be made of some 
of the many classes. The St. Bernard classes 
were not strong, the well-known kennels at 
Baltimore being absent. 

The show of great Danes was a grand one, 
and few who visited the show will forget the 
grand display made by the Montebello Ken- 
nels, with Mr. E. A. Ruthman in charge. 
The fine form and condition of so large a 
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number of this breed was the subject of gen- 
eral remark. The entry of greyhounds was 
small, but quality fair. 

The beagle entry was creditable to the 
officiating judge as far as numbers go, but 
the class was not high. 

The pointers, in fair numbers, had only a 
few good judges, and the awards were not 
thoroughly endorsed, the best ones, Belle, 
Westlake and Trilby Bang suffering most in 
the awards. Few pointer men will concur 
in the award placing Heather Malt, faulty at 
both ends, as best pointer in the show. 

In English setters the classes were light— 
very light compared with other breeds. Val- 
mond, thick in skull, a nice dog otherwise, 
was properly first in the limit class, as well 
as Knight Errant in the open class. Few 
agreed with the awards in the bitch classes. 
The placing of Queen B. and Lady Jane 
Grey over Elloree seemed inexcusable, as 
Elloree can beat Queen B. at any given pointe 
is better in head, neck and shoulders, and 
far away better in chest. Mallwyd Queen 
is too badly off in head and in some parts of 
body to be placed first in winners’ class. 
Finally, Knight Errant was placed second to 
Red Bess II. for best setter in the show. 
There is no given point in which Red Bess 
excels Knight, and he does beat her in head 
and substance, which should have given him 
the award. 

Again, in Irish setters, the awards to Rock- 
wood II., Ben Law, and Lord Lismore, in 
order named, are not likely to be endorsed 
by any other judge. A complete reversal 
would best suit their merits. 

In Gordon setters the awards fit the merits 
of the dogs and bitches. 

In cocker spaniels the different prominent 
kennels met with varied success. The 
Brookside Kennels, J. T. Michaud, George 
Douglass, George Dunn, Bayview and Metal 
Kennels and the Swiss Mountain Kennels 
were among the principal exhibitors. 

The Brandane Kennels, Harrisburg, Pa., 
took the premier honors in bitches with a 
recent importation, Brandane Elaine, while 
Mr. Henry was as usual well to the front 
with a number of entries, scoring highest 
honor in the dog classes. 

Some of the awards in the bulldog classes 
were not well received, notably the awards 
to Helen of Troy, unquestionably the best 
of her age in this country, if she has a su- 
perior in any other. Mersham Jock was 
another whose merits were not recognized 
as they should have been; besides his su- 
perior form, no living dog of this breed is his 
superior in action. 

Frank Dole was happy in the bull terrier 
awards, scoring a number of prizes, his 
favorite. Woodcote Wonder, in good form, 
being at the top. 

The Venlo Farms Kennels of dachshundes 
were at the front as usual, Ilk. Venlo, For- 
ever and Venlolo getting the principal 
honors. 


The Norfolk Kennels seemed to get the 
best of it in the smooth division of fox 
terriers, with Messrs. Carnochan, Devon Hill 
Kennels, L. and W. Rutherford sharing in 
the awards. In rough coats (wire haired), 
Chas. W. Keyes, G. M. Carnochan, Devon 
Hill Kennels were the principal winners. 

Endcliffe Meddler and Endcliffe Hecate 
stood at the head of dogs and bitches, re- 
spectively, in the Irish terrier classes. The 
Newcastle Kennels had no trouble to hold 
their position at the head in Scottish terriers. 

The Swiss Mountain Kennels, with Ch. 
Nubian Rebel, Redclyffe Trilby, Hatcham 
Nip and Haughty Brunette had no trouble 
in keeping to the front in the Pomeranian 
classes. Mrs. Jos. B. Vandergrift also won 
well-deserved honors in strong competition. 

Mrs. Senn and the Ashton Kennels defied 
competition, and won the principal honors 
in the Toy classes. 

The show passes into history as one of the 
best of the year, a fit closing of the century 
for such exhibitions. 


The Texas Kennel Club Show 


The third annual dog show of the Texas 
Kennel Club, held at Dallas, Texas, under 
the auspices of the Texas State Fair Asso- 
ciation, proved successful in every way. There 
were two hundred and sixty-nine entries, and 
a good quality of dogs was exhibited. 

The first prize winners in the sporting 
classes were:- 

Pointers.—Novice, dogs, H. P. Saunders’s 
General Cronje: limit. dogs (55 pounds and 
over), A. J. Ross’s Ross; limit (under 55 
pounds), H. P. Saunders’s General Cronje; 
open, dogs (55 pounds and over), A. J. Ross’s 
Meteor’s Dot II., who also won in winners: 
open, dogs (under 55 pounds), H. P. Saun- 
ders’s General Cronje; novice, bitches, A. J. 
Houston’s Pegg; limit and open, bitches 
(50 pounds and over), A. J. Ross’s Kate West; 
limit and open, bitches (under 50 pounds), 
A. J. Houston’s Pegg; winners, bitches, Kate 
West. 

English Setters —Novice, dogs, C. F. 
Koehler’s Jolly Sport: limit. open, and win- 
ners, dogs, H. B. Letbetter’s Marie’s Sport; 
novice, bitches, Chapman Thomas’s Quantico; 
limit, open, and winners, bitches, A. A. Bo- 
gan’s Princess Hattie: Field Trial Class, H. 
B. Ledbetter’s Marie’s Sport. 

Trish Setters—Limit. open, and winners, 
dogs, Dr. E. M. Heatherington’s Sampson: 
novice, limit open and winners, bitches, E. T 
Carmichael’s Shamrock Virna 

Chesapeake Bay Dogs.—Open, dogs and 
bitches, G. A. Chabot’s Princess. 

Trish Water Spaniels —Open, dogs and 
bitches, A. E. Barnett’s Dan Derney. 

Field Spaniels.—Open, dogs and_ bitches, 
Dave White’s Rex. 

Cocker Spaniels—Novice, dogs, Black 
Venus Cocker Kennels’ Lord Alegro; limit 
and open, dogs (black), Frank Jones’s Ped- 
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lar; limit and open, dogs (other than black), 
5. H. Herbertson’s Red Mike; open dogs 
parti-colored), J. H. Herbertson’s Norseman; 


winners, dogs, Pedlar; novice, bitches, F. H. 
Sturdy’s Trilby; limit, bitches, black, Black 
Venus Cocker Kennels’ Clover; other than 
black, F. H. Sturdy’s Trilby; open, bitches, 
black, Royal Kennels’ Royal Baby; other 
than black, Trilby; parti-colored, J. H. Her- 
bertson’s Sylvia; winners, bitches, Royal 
Baby. 

Irish Setters.—Novice, dogs and bitches, 
Royal Kennels’ Erin King; limit, dogs and 


bitches, Royal Kennels’ Royal Shamrock; 
open and winners, dogs and bitches, Royal 
Kennels’ Ch. Grace O'Malley. 

Scottish Terriers —Limit, open and win- 
ners, dogs and bitches, Quincy Ewing’s An- 
nie Laurie. 

Black and Tan Terriers.—Novice, limit, open 


and winners, Charles Wilson’s Chicago 
Knock Out. 
Yorkshire Terriers—Open, dogs and 
bitches, Mrs. P. C. Garrigan’s Dewey. 
Pomeranians.—Open, dogs and bitches, Lit- 
tle Miss Ella. 
King Charles Spaniels—Open, bitches, 
Southland Kennels’ Royal Midget. 
Pugs.—Novice, bitches, Mrs. Frank Trul- 


las’s Tootsie; 
bitches, Mrs. 


limit, open, local and winners, 
Anna Baum’s Drummer’s Lady. 


Hypnotized Dog’s Many Tricks 


A dog brought up by suggestion is the novel 
pet of Dr. Herbert A. Parkin, of Chicago, who 
claims that of all animals the dog comes 
nearest to the human species in voluntary at- 
tention, and he points with justifiable pride to 
his own remarkable illustration of seotled hyp- 
notism. 

Esau has thirty-four tricks of 
He is a white fox terrier, handsome and 
healthy, with no abnormal conditions, is a 
year old, and weighs less than twenty pounds. 

The strange treatment of a dog by sugges- 
tion and hypnotic influence has almost de- 
veloped a brain in the animal, while he per- 
forms readily all the tricks of the very best 
trained dogs. 

Esau has thirty-four tricks of suggestion 
which no other dog has learned. He re- 
ceives instructions through a written paper 
folded and laid on his nose. The suggestion 
is that he shall at once scamper upstairs to his 
own little bed, which is a beruffled cot beside 
his master’s, and as soon as his nose receives 
the intelligence he rushes out of the room and 
upstairs like a wild thing, and loses no time 
in scrambling into bed, where he remains until 
his master suggests to him to return, by the 
method of absent treatment. 

“How many people are in the room?” is 
one of the questions’ propounded to him, and 
Esau immediately barks a wrong number. 

“Count them yourself,” his master says, 
and the number of barks which he gives al- 
ways corresponds with the number of people 


suggestion 


present, he never having been known to make 
a mistake. 


A Complaint 


We are in receipt of the following complaint 
from Mr. D. H. Darrah, which we publish 
without comment:— 

“There was much cause for complaint, and 
a great deal of dissatisfaction expressed at the 
recent Ohio Field Trials over the decisions 
rendered by the judges in the Membership 
Derby, and All-age stakes. When novices, or 
amateurs are selected for judges, it does not 
strengthen field trial associations, and inspire 
confidence in those who patronize the trials, 
and enter their dogs. It is therefore hoped 
that the Ohio Association will profit by its 
past experience, and of other associations, 
and in the future select men of ability for 
judges, who have had years of experience, and 
are qualified in every way to decide the merits 
and field qualities of high-class bird dogs.” 


Can You Beat Them? (See page 651) 


Our full-page illustration, “Can you beat 
them?” shows a litter of eleven puppies by 
Cincinnatus Pride out of Sue H., owned by 
Mr. W. S. Bell, of Pittsburg, Pa. All are 
black, white and tan, and when the photo- 
graphs were taken were about four months 
old. It is certainly a remarkable litter, both for 
number and quality, and a hard one to beat. 
Mr. Bell retains a large number of them, 
and none are for sale, recognizing he has a 
lot of youngsters of extraordinary merit. 
Sue H. was poisoned when the puppies were 
less than three weeks old, and it speaks 
volumes for Mr. Bell and his estimable wife 
that they were able to raise them under the 
circumstances. That they feel repaid for the 
time and care expended no one will doubt who 
will carefully examine the individual merits 
of each as portrayed. 

Jeginning at the upper left hand corner 
and reading to the right in same order down 
the page the reader will get the names, and 
their meaning, of the entire lot which Mr. 
Bell has chosen, to begin with the letter A: 
Adaline (noble birth), Account (reckoning), 
Almira (lofty), Aarondale (inspired), Anchor 
(dependence), Althea (truth), Anthony (price- 
less), Amelia (busy energetic), Agath (good, 
kind), All-Right (true), Aurora (brilliant). 


From a Correspondent 
A valued correspondent mentioning several! 
features of the Philadelphia show, includes the 


following breed, and as it was one, if not 
the principle exhibit of the show, we take 
the liberty of quoting from his favor. The 


late date of its receipt, coupled with the 
length of his article, precludes a further no- 
tice at this time:— 

“The exhibit of bulldogs was far above the 
u: al in quality and numbers. In fact it is 








- 
Helen of Troy. 


Value, $5,000 


Owned by Vancroft Kennels, Pittsburg, Pa. J. B. Vandergrift, Proprietor. 


doubtful if ever so many world-renowned 
dogs of this breed gathered together 
under one roof before. This section of the 
show was the chief attraction, the aisle being 
crowded at all hours. Mr. Tyler Morse, of 
Boston, was the judge. In some cases his 
placing of the dogs brought forth much criti- 
cism from the “fancy.” In the limit dogs he 
became fatally twisted by reversing his de- 
cision of the novice dogs; discovering his 
error before the dogs were judged, he 
rectified the mistake. In puppies, the dogs 
were of ordinary character, Chee Poogle Pee- 
gle winning with Ivel Rustic’s Victoria II. 
and Ivel Rustic’s Dutchess III. Like all of 
the Rustics, they are down-faced. In novice 
dogs, the Vancroft Kennels’ Mersham Jock 
won, with their King Solomon, second, Bea- 
ver Brook Bruiser, third. In limit dogs, 
Richard Croker, Jr.’s, Rodney Stone won, and 
rightly. Second went to the same owner’s 
Persimmon, and here the judges became rat- 
tled, giving third to King Solomon, Res.to Ed- 
dystone Elf, with V. H. C. to Mersham Jock. 
As stated before, the judge discov ered his er- 
ror and changed his decision, giving third to 
Mersham Jock and Res. to King Solomon. 
Jock should have been second instead of Per- 

simmon. In open dogs, Rodney Stone again 
won. Persimmon being displaced by Ivel Rus- 
tic in this class, taking third with Mersham 
Jock Res., who should have gone higher. In 
winners, Rodney Stone won, with Ivel Rustic 
Res. In novice bitches, the Vancroft Ken- 
nels’ Helen of Troy won, with their Harrow 
Rosette, second. G. Massey’s Mamselle 
’Awkins, third. In limit bitches the judge 
again came in for criticism by placing Beau- 
maris Fortune first, over Helen of Troy, with 
Harrow of Rosette, third. In open bitches 
the Vancroft Kennels’ Lady Dockleaf, well 
known, won, with Beaumaris Fortune, second, 
and Helen of Troy, third, Harrow Rosette, 
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Res. Lady Dockleaf took championship hon- 
ors by winning the winner’s class with Beau- 
maris Fortune, Res.” 


Vancroft (formerly Lemington) 
Kennels 


Pittsburg is well to the front in another 
branch of the canine family, as will be seen 
by the several cuts portraying the merits 
of the Vancroit Kennels’ bulldogs, Mr. Jos. 
B. Vandergriit, proprietor. Some of the in- 
mates of the kennels are: Ch. Katerfelto, 
Lady Dockleaf, Mersham Jock, Helen of 
Troy, King Solomon, Shaftsbury Fidget, 
Harrow Rosette, Steve Brodie and Ariosa. 

Ch. Katerfelto, a brindle and white dog 
that has won over two hundred firsts in 
England, and has been placed first wherever 
shown in this country, making a clean sweep 
in the 1900 circuit. 

Lady Dockleaf, a fawn bitch, has won 
many first prizes abroad, winning in this 
year’s circuit first, and winners in Chicago, 
3oston and Wheeling, and was second to her 
kennel mate Ch. Housewife at Pittsburg and 
Cleveland. 

Mersham Jock, brindle and white, has the 
credit of over twenty first prizes abroad when 
under one year old; was imported last sum- 
mer, and was shown at Philadelphia recently 
for the first time in this country, where he 
was first in novice dogs, third to Rodney 
Stone and Persimmon in the limit class, and 
reserve to above with Ivel Rustic added. 
He is one of the coming dogs, of good form, 
with action never surpassed, being as active 
as a fox terrier. 

Helen of Troy, a fawn bitch, made her 
first appearance at Philadelphia. She is one 
of the treasures of the kennels, a bitch of 
rare promise, and, although a youngster, is 
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able to get into the front rank. She won 
in the Novice class at Philadelphia, and ex- 
pert judges say she should have won readily 
in Limit class when Beaumaris Fortune was 
placed over her. She was third to Lady 
Dockleaf and Beaumaris Fortune in the open 
class. Her career will bear watching, as her 
future on the bench is most promising. 
King Solomon, a fawn and white, was im- 
ported the past summer, doing some winning 
abroad. Previous to the Philadelphia show 
he had the credit of first and winners—only 
time shown. At Philadelphia he scored sec- 
ond to his kennel mate, Mersham Jock, in 


the Novice class, reserve in the Limit class 
to Rodney Stone Persimmon and Mersham 
Jock; V. H. C. to same dogs in Open class, 


with Irel Rustic in second place. 

Shaftsbury Fidget, a brindle, was a winner 
abroad; was not in Philadelphia show, but 
won at Wheeling recently, the only place she 
has appeared. 

Harrow Rosette is a brindle bitch, a win- 
ner of many firsts before she was imported 
last summer. She was second in Philadel- 
phia to her kennel mate, Helen of Troy, in 
the Novice Class, third in the Limit class to 
Beaumaris Fortune and Helen of Troy, and 
reserve in Open class with her kennel mate, 
Lady Dockleaf, heading the above winners in 
the Limit class 

Ariosa, a brindle bitch, is a winner of sev- 
eral first prizes, and is nearly always at the 
front for best American bred bitch. 

Steve Brodie, a fawn dog, is a winner of 
firsts also, and generally gets all the specials 
for best’ American bred dog. 

The Vancroft Kennels also placed to their 
credit the special for the best four bulldogs 
entered and owned by one exhibitor at the 
Philadelphia show. 

The genial owner of kennel of 


this rare 


Vancroft Kennels’ Harrow, Rosette 


bulldogs is proud in the possession of them, 
a happy winner, a good loser, but ready and 
prompt to back his judgment when he thinks 
he has not been fairly treated in judgment 
on the bench. 


Here and There 


Among the visitors at the Philadelphia 
show was Percy C. Ohl, well known in past 
years to so many of the owners of sporting 
dogs in the East, as well as throughout the 
country. Time has not lessened his admira- 
tion for the sporting dog, especially the Eng- 
lish setter, always a favorite with him. His 
home is at Quakertown, Pa., where he takes 
pleasure in enlisting the interest of those in- 
clined in his favorites. Percy tells of a pe- 
culiar incident where eight wounds were made 
in a dog by one bullet shot, the dog surviv- 
ing. 

os 

A notice of the death of Frank Kruse, at 
Lectonia, Ohio, November 28, reaches us, 
and no doubt will be a surprise to his many 
friends. Few who saw him so hale and 
hearty at the recent trials at Senecaville, 
Ohio, where he handled several dogs, will be 
able to realize that the end came so soon,as 
at that time he seemed good for a number of 
years to come. 

oe 

The attendance at the Eastern Club trials, 
at Newton, this season, was not up to that 
of former years. Yet among them was one 
busy man. Prof. E. H. Osthaus. As spec- 
tator, judge and artist his time was fully 
taken up. As judge and artist he is adding 
to his fame, pleasant and agreeable to all. 
He still pins his faith to the Ripsey, and al- 
ways manages to place her in the Members’ 





Vancroft Kennels’ Mersham Jock 
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stake. Perhaps another season will find him 
pushing the English setter to the front, as 
he has a good looker in his young dog Kip- 
ling. Accompanying the Professor this year 
was a Toledo friend, Mr. Jamison, owner of 
the corking bitch Peg’s Girl. Few owners 
make their debut at trials with an entry 
showing such extraordinary merit, winning 
high honors, but yet entitled to more than 
was accorded her. 
x * x 

Already preparations are under way for the 
next show of the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
show, which is always held in the week that 
includes the 22d of February. 

Now that Mr. Mortimer has the Philadel- 
phia show off his hands, his every effort will 
be bent to make the show the equal, if not 
the superior, of the many leading ones of the 


past. 
'* * 


The Eastern and Continental Clubs have 
a question to solve that will involve careful 
consideration if they expect to keep step 
with younger clubs in the way of nomina- 
tions and starters. Owners and handlers 
are getting tired and restless visiting the 
grounds at Newton, where they are unable 
to make the showing they are entitled to, 
owing to the scarcity of birds. The starters 
in the stakes there this year were small in 
comparison with other clubs, yet they will 
appear large in comparison with what they 

may expect in the future if the conditions in 
more ways than one are not changed. Take 
warning, gentlemen, in time, and begin at 
an early date to look after your interests bet- 


ter. One on the outside, where the murmur- 
ings are heard, sounds a note in time. 
* * * 

The recent pointer trials, judging from 
what has been heard of them, were a prac- 
tical failure, but they have credit of making 
a beginning. Better grounds must be se- 
lected, and judges of experience will ma- 
terially aid you another season. Judges, 
reporters and handlers, who argue the ques- 
tion whether a dog shall be scored a point 
or not simply because a handler does or does 
not call it out, are lamentably ignorant of the 
correct thing under the circumstances. Field 
trials are supposed to be a trial of the dogs, 
and not of the judgment of the handler as 
to whether his dog has game or not. The 
dog is entitled to the credit of a point, whether 
claimed or not, if he has game, and must 
suffer the penalty of a false point if it proves 
he has none, no naetnee what the opinion of 
his handler is regarding it. Great care, how- 
ever, should always be taken in charging a 
false point, and it should only be done when 
no birds have been seen in the immediate 
vicinity. If a dog moves on of his own ac- 
cord before his handler reaches him, he 
cannot be penalized for a false point. 

* ok * 


Mr. Edward A. Burdett will spend much of 
his time South this winter, having located his 
dogs at Albemarle, N. C., where persons 
should address him. Cincinnatus Pride is 


among the number and is going about his 
work afield in his attractive way—a dog that 
in combined form and work has no _ su- 
perior. 
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THE QUIET OBSERVER intended to 
say something sentimental and poetical about 
the dying Century, fetching up with, perhaps, 


“T’ve stood upon Achilles’s 

The Close tomb and heard Troy doubted, 
of the time will doubt of Rome,” but 
Century just as his inspiration was be- 


ginning to work, along came the prosaic 
genius loci with, “Give us something prac- 
tical, something about progressive sports- 
manship, retrospective, introspective and 
prospective. Let the other fellows [mean- 
ing the élite, gooroo publications] exploit 
the bladder-dash you have contemplated.” 
Therefore, to our punishment, with the unc- 
tuous reflection that the genius loci can’t do 
it again when another Century is ushered out 
of the back door of Time:— 

“History repeats itself” is an old axiom 
not precisely true. Perhaps “The Future is 
painted by the Past” is better, for the days 
behind exert a potent and pushing influence 
on the days before. 


“A dwarf on a dead giant’s shoulders sees 


more 
Than the live giant’s eyesight availed to ex- 
plore.” 


The supreme fact of all, touching this mo- 
mentous question of sportsmanship, is that 
game decreases as man increases, and to pre- 
vent this disparity is the primal and basic ob- 
ject of game laws. Statutes of some kind 
exist in all modern countries, and controver- 
sies are constantly going on as to whether 
they are not too stringent or not stringent 
enough. ' 

In ancient times the kings of England dis- 
tinguished themselves by the severity of the 
forest laws, from which the modern game 
laws are descended. Blackstone iaid down 
the doctrine that at common law the sole 
right of hunting and killing game belonged to 
the crown, a doctrine that has been clearly 
shown to be erroneous. 

Tt is now well established that at common 
law the owner, lessee or occupier has the 
right to kill and catch every wild animal that 


COUNCIL 











one 


comes on his lands, but that he shall take out 
a game license, which recognizes “close 
seasons.” This is the law of England. In 
this country we are not quite so arbitrary. 
and each state has laws peculiar to its local 
conditions, all founded on the fundamental 
idea of the preservation and propagation 
of game. 

The preserves of incorporations and in 
dividuals, which seem to have a smack of 
feudalism, especially from the poacher and 
pot-hunter standpoint, are progressive insti- 
tutions, inasmuch as they are a guaranty of 
perpetuity, and in no way infringe upon the 
rights of those who depend on the common 
domain or the privileges granted by small 
estates. Itinerary sportsmen should be more 
thankful than otherwise for this measure of 
prevention of extinction, for would not the 
time come when he would bemoan with 
Othello that his occupation was gone? And 
this is not a visionary way of viewing it, as 
the decimation and even extinguishment of 
noble species attest. 

Extant remedial laws are not generally 
effective, some being too lax and some too 
stringent; and often the lax statutes are too 
loosely executed and the stringent too se- 
verely. A complaint obtains, too, that pro- 
tective officials have both antagonisms and 
favoritisms with the people. The removal of 
such derelict officers is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, for whatever be the 
cause of complaint the odium usually falls on 
the sportsman who has had little, if anything, 
to do with it. Therefore, in the light of all 
this, it is very obvious that intelligent legisla- 
tion and-alert execution are urgent necessi- 
ties. 

The constantly increasing demand and sup- 
ply in merchantable lines has caused the 
almost extermination of some game birds, 
conspicuously the pinnated grouse of the West 
and the passenger pigeon of the East, ten 
hundred million of the latter having been 
destroyed in Michigan alone during the year 
of 1878. These birds are now protected by 
law in some states, yet it is very doubtful 
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whether they can be saved from extinction. 
With the present widespread and continually 
growing interest in birds, there is good rea- 
son for hoping that game laws, extant and 
prospective, will be thoroughly enforced. 

The closing of the Century finds game of 
all kinds fairly plentiful, excluding, of course, 
the decreasing and extinct creatures, such as 
the bison and the brachydiastematherium. 

* * * 


THE diversification of nature is phenome- 
nal, wonderful and infinite. This truth is ex- 
emplified in both kingdoms of life, and while 

we can understand the migra- 


Problem tion of exotic vegetation, we 
in ; 
are yet perplexed concernin 

Nature oo & 


the geographical isolation of 
the American Indian from the great Oriental 
stock of the genus homo. J 

While the racial problem shows many 
analogous features, there is still such an 
extraordinary difference in character, both 
mental and physical, that an honest biologist 
would not dare to assert that the various 
races descended from common parents. It 
is more reasonable to believe, in view of dif- 
ferentia and widely separated habitations, 
that the origin of each species was _ indi- 
genous, spontaneous, and sometimes hete- 
rogeneous. We find white prevalent in the 
frigid regions of the planet, and black in the 
tropical. Evidently every kind of life, ani- 
mal and vegetable alike, found its genesis in 
the soil from which it sprang. Nature is not 
capricious. She is very sober in her moods, 
and her habits are true, potent, unalterable 
and eternal. She clothes the polar animal 
with heavy fur, while the torrid creature goes 
undressed. In cavernous waters the fishes 
have no eyes, because they have no use for 
sight. And so ad finem. 

But there are natural causes—lapsus natura 
—that may account for much change in the 
topography, geography, biology, etc., of the 
earth. We refer to the accidents by glacier, 
flood, earthquake and astral disturbance. 
Possibly icebergs cut out Behring Strait and 
floods built the isthmus of Suez. There are 
fishes in the Jordan and Dead Sea whose 
kind are only native to the rivers of Egypt, 
and while the waters of Galilee and the Nile 
are approximate, they might as well be sepa- 


rated by leagues, so far as this problematical 
phenomenon is concerned. And yet is it not 
probable that the sacred river and the river 
of crocodiles and hippopotamuses were, in 
some remote age, confluent? or that the Jor- 
dan once flowed into the Gulf of Akabah? 
Nothing speculative is more certain than that 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean were once 
in communication, and that, therefore, Africa 
was an island. 
* * * 

DOUBTLESS it has been obvious to the 
majority of the readers of this magazine that 
its disposition is essentially and decidedly 


is altruistic. We believe in look- 
a ing on the bright side of 
things, in throwing light into 

and Stream opal ° 


dark places, and in tincturing 
life generally with good hvmor and generous 
encouragement. We believe in a broad, im- 
partial spirit, which rises above bias and 
prejudice, losing its limitations in larger 
thoughts. We stand in the white light of a 
level reputation. 

It is our ambitious purpose to make FIELD 
AND STREAM better with each succeeding is- 
sue, to move on and up toward that ideal 
pinnacle in magazine building which the 
earnest and enthusiastic publisher ever strives 
to attain. There is no such word as “stop” 
in the lexicon of our spirit. 

“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen by 
Sportsmen.” Therein is embodied the whole 
context, for while our readers are composed 
of those who are interested, either actively 
or passively, in hunting and fishing and out- 
door life generally, our writers are persons 
who have had thorough experience in their 
respective lines, enabling them to write 
truthfully and entertainingly. As editor and 
compiler, we take but a modicum of credit 
to ourselves, for the real ability and energy 
of the publication is this corps of talented 
sportsmen. 

While it is our invariable (?) rule to taboo 
pessimistic literature, we have given way in 
this number to the contribution of Joshua 
Huntington, which, though it smacks of 
sadness, is a subject of such paramount im- 
portance that its publicity is justifiable. May 
its moral penetrate to the most remote 
fastnesses. 
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Breeding and Feeding the Belgian Hare 


Having had over twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence in the breeding of Belgians, and during 
the last twelve years judged over one hun- 
dred shows held all over England every year, 
I feel a word from me on the above subject 
will be acceptable to my brother fanciers 
across the water. I will take the head lines 
as they come. 

First, the breeding of Belgians. I am afraid 
some breeders new to the business will make 
the mistake often made by new beginners in 
this country. They set about the breeding of 
high-class stock with little or no knowledge 
of what is required to build up a successful 
stud of winners. Let me, in the first place, 
give my ideal of a first-class breeding doe, She 
should be finely built, long in limbs, with a 
wild hare-like eye, and a long, fine, thin head. 
The front part should be fine and narrow. The 
hind quarters roomy and strong, with the 
arched back, and long as possible from the 
hocks to the end of the toes; the ears finely 
set on and deeply laced at the tips. Such a 
doe, if she carried a fair amount of color, is 
one any breeder will have cause to be proud 
of. Breeders should always remember that 
shape and style generally comes from the doe, 
therefore it is one of the chief points in breed- 
ing Beigians—that the doe should possess 
those good qualities. Speaking generally, the 
color comes from the maleside. That being so, 
it is essential to success that the best colored 
bucks should be used for our breeding pur- 
poses. Those possessing deep lacing and well- 
covered hind feet, even if they are a bit strong 
in build and bone, generally are the best sires. 
One other important matter novices are apt 


to neglect is the proper mating to produce 
animals of the correct color and with the 
proper body ticking. 

Some think the way to breed Ar specimens 
is to mate both the buck and the doe pos- 
sessing the bright, rich rufus color. Never 
was a greater mistake made, and those who 
breed on those lines will find out in quick 
time that they are in the wrong track. In 
those bright colored ones you get little or no 
foundation, and as a rule you will find them 
even in ticking, and very poorly in ear and 
lacing. In all our breeding operations due 
regard must be made to all the points that 
go to make up an exhibit possessing the qual- 
ities of a champion; so please don’t forget 
that in the winners of the present time, we 
judges require shape, length, fineness of limb, 
long, lean heads, deep lacing, well-covered 
hind feet, little or no ticking on the chest and 
fore feet, a wavy ticked body and the rich ru- 
fus golden color all through, and if you can 
get the rich, deep-colored blue to the roots of 
the skin all the better will be the animal, both 
in the show pen and for breeding purposes. 

One other point and I have finished with 
the breeding: Don’t let your does breed too 
often. Three times a year is quite often 
enough, and never breed with a doe before 
she is fully matured, or about nine months 
old. Another very important point that needs 
attention if you want your stock to keep in 
good coat: Never breed with stock that is in 
the moult or half through its coat. If you 
do you will find that your stock will moult at 
all seasons of the year and hardly ever be in 
full coat. 

I will now deal with feeding. How you 
feed all depends upon what you are aiming at. 
If you are feeding for the show pen, you 
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need to use such food that will develop the 
muscle and make the flesh hard and firm. The 
English standard of points does not call for 
fat and big specimens, and many exhibitors 
in England spoil their specimens by over- 
feeding or by feeding on food that makes too 
much flesh, and in that way destroys the shape. 
Great care and discretion must be used in 
our feeding specimens for the show pen. 
Many does kindle eight and nine in one lit- 
ter. When this is the case the best way is 
to secure a foster mother and divide the lit- 
ter; four of five youngsters are quite enough 
for any one doe to bring up, especially if they 
are reared for the show pen. 

Right from the first the doe should have a 
liberal supply of milk and bread. This with 
whole oats and a good supply of sweet hay 
and roots will give the youngsters such a 
start that they are bound to grow well and 
develop. Youngsters that by reason of in- 
sufficient food or from being brought up By 
a doe having too many sucking her, are stinted 
in their growth and never make good adults. 
It is far better to be satisfied with a small 
number of good ones than to let the doe 
bring up too many, and in this manner spoil 
the lot. Having got the youngsters on the 
move, see that they have plenty of room in 
the hutch, and when they get to ten weeks 
old take half the number of the litter away 
from the doe. In another two days take one 
away, and so on till all the litter is taken. 
The reason for taking them in batches from 
the doe is because if you take all the young- 
sters from the doe in one day she will have 
trouble with her milk. 

If the youngsters are taken away in batches 
the milk dries up of itself, and you have no 
fear of the doe having milk fever. One of the 
best ways to treat youngsters after they have 
left the doe is to put them in a large run. In 
the center of the run place a hurdle for them 
to jump over. Raise the height of the hurdle 
as the youngsters grow older and can with 
ease jump over it. In this way you get muscle, 
shape and carriage, three points of importance 
in an exhibition specimen. Feed twice a day, 
and see that the food given in the morning is 
cleared away before you give a second dose. 
Remember you can feed for shape, and it is 
quite as important as breeding shape. To 
breed for shape and not feed for shape is sui- 
cidal. On the other hand, to feed for shape 
and not breed for shape is of no avail. Both 
must go together if we would be successful. 
If, however, you are keeping Belgians for 
meat it is altogether wrong. Little room is re- 
quired in the hutches, and soft food with vari- 
ous fancy species of food to mix with the meal 
will be found to advantage in giving an ap- 
petite and getting on weight at an early age. 


Let me at this point remark that though the . 


fanciers in England do not breed very largely 
for the purpose of meat, the Belgian hare is 
one of the finest and most popular dishes we 
English fanciers have. 

T. B. Mason. 


The English versus the American Hare 


All the famous shows of the National Bel- 
gian Hare Clubs of England have been held 
in Crystal Palace, but on account of the 
cosmopolitan character of the place, embrac- 
ing diversified entertaining and educational 
features, the space of any one interest is 
necessarily limited. Local Belgian hare 
shows are held all through the country towns 
and villages at the rate of several per week, 
during a considerable part oi the fall and 
winter, and, although the entries at such 
shows are not extensive, it will aggregate a 
very large showing during the entire season. 
Of course, the Palace is the “Big Event,” and 
it has for years been judged by one gentle- 
man (Mr. Roberts), of whom all English fan- 
ciers speak very highly. 

In awarding premiums at these shows I 
find that the only difference between their 
system and ours is the method of arriving 
at results. A good animal in England is a 
good animal in America. The best in Eng- 
land would be the best in America. The best 
animal wins in either instance, and the only 
difference is that by the score-card system 
the animal has a rating, and by the compari- 
son system it has not. 

I also note that for the want of the item- 
ized statement of defects, as indicated on the 
card, that_mating is not nearly as carefully 
done ia England as it is by the foremost 
American breeders, some of the require- 
ments being overlooked by one breeder and 
some other defect being unnoticed by an- 
other, with the result that members of a litter 
do not run nearly so uniform as do ours, in 
many instances the little brothers and sisters 
of a noted winner being very unlike the suc- 
cessful one, and as surely unlike each, other, 
perhaps, resembling closely some two or 
three distinct strains of the animal. 

Particularly is this noticeable in a prevail- 
ing tendency to a dense, slatey undercolor, 
and to heads somewhat coarse. By a very 
few of the noted breeders we find that uni- 
formity of litter and strain has been accom- 
plished, and in every instance is by the closest 
of inbreeding (mating young to their parents 
being considerably practised), and, although 
they have established points beautifully, it is 
questionable with we Americans whether it 
would be practical for us to tolerate the nec- 
essary loss of size and vigor to achieve those 
ends, even were it the only way to reach it. 

Again, we have plainly demonstrated the 
fact that, by the use of the card, we are able 
to detect faults as readily in one strain as 
in another, and by its use we select an animal 
of the same requirements, but of a strain not 
dangerously related to our choicest breeders, 
and by pursuing this method have retained 
size and vigor, and, at the same time, have 
produced litters where exceptional merit is 
the “rule,” and no longer the “exception.” 

The fact of the English being satisfied 
with occasional “gems,” and hearing that 
Americans had produced whole litters of 
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coupled with the fact 


degree, 
entirely ig- 


American dealers, 


high average 
that so many 
norant of what constituted an exhibition Bel- 


gian hare, had so frequently gone over to 
make selections, had really led a good share 
of the thinking fanciers of England to believe 
that Americans did not know a good animal, 
or what it took to constitute one. They re- 
peatedly told us that they had only seen one 
American who knew a good Belgian when he 
saw it, and that he was a California man. 
This strange chain of circumstances and 
the wrong impression thus created caused us 
to score a nice string of the best stock, which 
places matters plain before them, and the 
manner in which their noted winners and 
their reserves for the Palace were detected, 
leaves, then, no further room to doubt that 
any and every animal will, when standing on 
its merits, receive precisely the same rating 
in the one country that it will in the other. 
Among the novelties I secured during my 
recent sojourn among the fanciers of Eng- 
land is a most beautiful specimen of the wild 
English hare, so much read about, yet never 
shown alive in America. I have an excel- 
lent one, which has been some four months 
in confinement, and it will be placed on ex- 
hibition to demonstrate the grand length of 
limb, the wavy ticking, the wild, bold eye, 
and alert Siaeddee, so much sought after in 
the Belgian hare. I feel very proud of this 
specimen, for I know the interest that it will 
create by being placed on free exhibition in 
the United States; a thing new to our people, 
and so closely allied to our own line of work. 
P. E. CRABTREE. 


General Suggestions 
Dr. B. C. Platt 


In selecting foundation stock for a rabbitry, 
the most vital point is to select males and fe- 
males that are not akin to each other. In- 
breeding has been proven to have been the 
ruination of thousands upon thousands of 
every class of domesticated stock. This has 
discouraged a great many, and the same course 
will continue to discourage all who may fol- 
low it; for it will always result in speedy fail- 
ure. The same course would result in failure 
in the management of cows or any other 
stock. 

When the leverets are removed from the 
doe, the litter is put into an apartment by it- 
self, or several litters may be put together and 
allowed to remain up to ten weeks of age, 
provided they have plenty of room. If re- 
stricted in room for exercise, the soothing 
syrups, cough remedies, and Ripan’s tabules, 
so gravely described by some authorities upon 
the hare, will be called for to counteract some 
of the numerous diseases, which are as un- 
necessary under a proper system of manage- 
ment as they are disagreeable for owner and 
fatal to the hares, if allowed to develop. When 
well cared for, and bred out instead of in, and 
given plenty of room, each succeeding genera- 


tion will be an improvement upon that preced- 
ing it. No stock that is not fully up to a high 
standard of excellence and qualification should 
be sold for breeding purposes, even if the buy- 
ers are willing to take their chances. 

We have never found any diseased condi- 
tions in our hares when well cared for, as they 
have been ever since experience taught us to 
disregard the foolish rules laid down by self- 
styled “authorities,” and to depend upon com- 
mon sense and our knowledge of what is nat- 
ural for the hare. In some specimens that 
were too closely confined, we found a mottled 
appearance of the lungs, indicating that the 
rabbit had a lack of air and exercise. When 
they have plenty of exercise they never de- 
velop this appearance. If anything is wrong 
with the hare he dies very quickly, usually in 
from one to two days aiter the difficulty is 
first noticed. 

Cover your rabbitry or arbors in fields with 
hop vines when hares are reared that way. 
These will grow rapidly, will make a good ap- 
pearance, and will give your rabbits plenty of 
shade in the summer. In winter, when the 
rabbits need a little sun, the leaves are gone. 
A few hops will often come handy in the 
house; or you can sell them to druggists and 
grocers or brewers. The eastern varieties of 
grapes would answer equally well, as they can 
be grown upon trellises. The Concord, Isa- 
bella and Delaware are good varieties. 

If one desires to raise hares solely for meat, 
and with little reference to choice breeding, 
an acre of ground could be fenced in by sink- 
ing a wire netting, two-inch mesh, a foot anda 
half deepintothe ground, witha three-foot strip 
of one-inch mesh above ground, then a four- 
foot strip of two-inch mesh above that, making 
a fence seven feet high. The strip below the 
ground would prevent the hares from burrow- 
ing out of the inclosure and dogs from dig- 
ging in, and the fence would be high enough 


to keep out the biggest and liveliest dog. 
From twenty-five to fifty does and one buck 
could be turned loose in this inclosure. Hay 


same principle as already 
should be put up. 


racks, made on the 
described, but portable, 
Feed the hares once a day to hay and grain, 
carried to them in a cart or wheel-barrow. 
With twenty-five does a draft of two hundred 
could be made monthly any time after six 
months, for the market. These would dress 
from five to six pounds each, and would be 
worth twenty cents per pound. Under these 
conditions probably twenty-three out of the 
twenty-five does would produce a litter every 
month in the year, with perhaps a rest of one 
month. This would give an income of $200 
per month from an acre of land after a wait- 
ing period of only six months. Cut this in- 
come in two and it far exceeds the returns se- 
cured by the Chinese market gardeners who 
are the recognized masters of the art of in- 
tense culture in this country. Such a rabbitry 
would need no elaborate pens or improve- 
ments. It would be necessary to provide only 
a few piles of boulders or some logs and 
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brushes, under and about which the does could 
construct their warrens, and trellises for 
grapes for shade. The trellises may be roofed 
to shed rain. 


The Belgian Hare and the Restaurateur 


A western contemporary has this nice thing 
to say of the Belgian hare industry: ‘Res- 
taurants making a feature of serving up the 
delicious Belgian hare are growing numer- 
ous, and receive a generous patronage from 
the public. They were experiments, how- 
ever, but serve to force the fact to the atten- 
tion of eating houses that the Belgian hare 
has got to be made a feature in every bill of 
fare, or patrons will seek those places where 
it is to be had. In some places a pretense 
is made to cater to this trade by serving the 
wild hare, but it bears about as close a re- 
semblance to the real article as a round steak 
does to a porterhouse. The great thing that 
stands in the way of the restaurateur is the 
price, which, however, is coming down as 
the supply increases, and before long the local 
markets will be supplied. It takes time, as 
there is a good demand for the Belgian hare 
from those who appreciate a delicacy that 
ranks far above chicken, and it is as yet 
far from being anyway supplied. In Eng- 
land, Germany and France a menu card 
that did not present hare meat in some style 
would indeed be a rarity, and it will be that 
way in this country when hares become more 
plentiful. Many of those who expected to 
make fortunes out of the industry were in a 
great measure disappointed, because the high 
prices of the stock for breeding purposes did 
not continue, and they gave up before hare 
raising had really come into vogue. Those 
who have remained in the business are doing 
well, and find that the industry is recovering 
from the sudden slump and is now based 
solidly. The breeder who caters for the mar- 
ket trade finds a big profit in the business, 
and has no cause to complain. The rabbit 
industry is growing, and is far more profit- 
able than poultry raising; but, like every thing 
else, it requires experience, care and patient 
work, and then it can be made successful. 


The Chicago Show 


The American Belgian Hare Association is 
to be congratulated because of the unquali- 
fied success of its initial exhibition, given at 
Chicago during the third week in November. 
The hare being comparatively new to the ter- 
ritory in which he made his formal public ap- 
pearance, there were actually no data what- 
ever upon which to base a prediction as to his 
popularity. In this direction the event was 
particularly gratifying, as the gate receipts 
clearly prove. Notwithstanding the inclement 


weather and other drawbacks against which 
the management could not well provide, the 
affair was a financial success, and the large 
attendance of breeders and purchasers from 


abroad indicated the rapid growth of the in- 
dustry throughout the Central West. 

The success of this show is but a forerun- 
ner of the exhibition to be made by the hare 
breeders of the country in January next, when, 
in conjunction with the National Fanciers’ 
Association, lovers of the hare will join with 
the poultrymen in a great annual show at the 
Coliseum in this city. Advices indicate that 
the entries in the Belgian Hare classes will ex- 
cel both in number and quality that of any 
other similar event ever given in America. 


Broilers for the Market 

In the vicinity of all large cities there are 
many poultry raisers who make a feature of 
supplying hotels and restaurants daily with a 
certain number of young “broilers,” and this 
branch of the chicken business is very profit- 
able. Near New York, in the Jerseys, are 
several establishments where nothing but 
broilers are raised. The swell hotels and cafes 
pay outside prices for these tender youngsters, 
which are brought to them on yearly contracts 
at figures that make poultry raising for ordi- 
nary market demands a secondary considera- 
tion. As the hare becomes known, and peo- 
ple learn to appreciate him as a food producer, 
hutches for raising young animals for broiling 
purposes will undoubtedly be established, and 
juicy, tender hare will be among the special 
dishes on the menu cards. In England, as 
well as upon the Continent, they have always 
been highly prized as one of the greatest lux- 
uries having long since distanced the finest 
poultry in this connection. Chicken raisers 
have so perfected this particular branch of 
their business as to be able to know exactly 
how many broilers they will have every morn- 
ing the year round. Although the hare can- 
not be raised in incubators, it is not impos- 
sible for intelligent and careful breeders to so 
arrange their facilities as to count with equal 
certainty upon the number they can contract 
for throughout the year. Such an establish- 
ment requires a larger capital than the ordi- 
nary chicken farm in order to make the busi- 
ness pay proportionately, but hare “broilers” 
will shortly be in open competition with the 
favored product of the incubator. They may 
be raised cheaply, once a plant is established, 
and will always command prices equal to those 
received for the very best poultry.—Belgian 
Hare Advocate. 


Millionaire Breeders 

Among the New York millionaires who 
have become interested in the Belgian hare, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the famous finan- 
cier, was the first to join the fancy. He is 
reported to have recently instructed one of 
his foreign represent: atives to purchase for 
him in England a number of the finest speci- 
mens obtainable. An experienced English 
breeder will accompany the hares to this 
country, and will have charge of the Morgan 
rabbitry. William Rockefeller, of the Stan- 
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dard Oil Company, is another of the money 
kings who has gone into the business. He 
has just contracted for the erection of a rab- 
bitry at his country place on the Hudson 
River. The building is to be a model affair. 
Mr. H. M. Flagler, of the Flagler Railroad 
System, has also become interested in the in- 
dustry, and it is said that he is about to 
establish an extensive system of rabbitries 
on his Florida estate. It goes without say- 
ing that breeders will be called upon for the 
best they have got to fill the orders of these 
wealthy gentlemen. The purchasers in this 
case care very little how much they pay, 
their only anxiety being to get the very best 
specimens, and their agents will undoubtedly 
engage in a fierce but friendly rivalry to se- 
cure the highest pedigreed stock that the 
market affords. 

Several very large purchases have recently 
been made by other wealthy sportsmen, who 
became interested in Belgian hares from 
what they learned in this department of 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


An Attractive Offer 

FIELD AND STREAM will send to any boy or 
girl who forwards to this office a list of 
twenty-five new subscribers, a pedigreed Bel- 
gian hare. The animals will be shipped 
charges prepaid, and will be accompanied with 
a guarantee that they are sound, healthy and 
in every way just as represented. Here is an 
opportunity for the boys and girls to start in 
the pleasant and profitable pastime of raising 
the beautiful Belgians. See our liberal picture 
offer elsewhere, which makes it very easy to 
secure new subscribers. 





Question and Reply 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 26, 1900. 
I wish to procure information as to best 
method of breeding hares on a large scale. 
Will you kindly ask the right people to 
communicate with me. W. M. C 
The wisest thing to do would be to write to 
the dealers who advertise in our columns, and 
also purchase a copy of Dr. Platt’s Manual on 
the Hare, which in our judgment is the best 
authority on the subject. Send one dollar to 
this office and the book will be forwarded to 
your address. 


To Advertisers 


The January number of FIELD AND STREAM 
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will contain many items of special interest to 
breeders and lovers of the hare, including 
plans and specifications of one of the finest 
and most complete rabbitries in the world. It 
will be preserved on that account, if for no 
other, and advertising space therein will have 
a special and permanent value. Other matters 
of interest to breeders and fanciers will make 
this edition a valuable medium for your an- 
nouncements. Copy should be in before Jan- 
uary Ist. 


NOTES 


Common rabbits dyed red have been sold 
as Belgian hares for large sums of money 
Such imposition requires no words of cau- 
tion or censure from us. A punitive boot is 
required. 

Mrs. Edith Kingman Poyer, of Woodstock, 
Illinois, owns a large pet stock establishment 
of Belgian hares. For one hare she recently 
refused one thousand dollars, and afterwards 
presented it to a friend. Mrs. Poyer is young 
and prepossessing. 

A large consignment of fine hares was re- 
cently received at Woodstock, Illinois, by the 
Northwestern Rabbitry. It embraces thir- 
teen prize-winning bucks and any number of 
does that stand in the first rank of Belgians. 
These aristocrats are English, you know. 

That the Belgian hare of the proper quality 
is already a market factor is illustrated in the 
fact that one breeder in Evanston, IIl., is 
now selling his animals for table purposes at 
75 cents per pound. 

A Los Angeles, Cal., correspondent tells of 
one rabbit raising one hundred and twenty 
young in fourteen months. There is little 
satisfaction in figuring out a proposition of 
this kind, and indeed the simple fact that 
from a trivial number of hares in that vicinity 
two years ago and an insignificant number of 
importations, the number has increased, in 
the estimation of conservative persons, from 
fifty to seventy-five thousand in one county 
alone, shows the futility of figuring on the 
proposition at all. The progeny of a pair of 


rabbits in ten years time would require an 
area as large as Rhode Island to raise alfalfa 
to feed them! 





























Any of the books mentioned here may also be secured from FIELD AND STREAM Office. 
receipt of the price they will be sent postpaid. 


Dr. James A. Henshall, naturalist and 
sportsman, is superintendent of the United 
States Fish Commission Station, at Boze- 
man, Montana, and during the long evenings 
of last winter he anak himself in a liter- 
ary way by writing a travesty on the argo- 
nautic expedition in quest of the Golgen 


Fleece. The book is entitled, “Ye Gods and 
Little Fishes,” and is published by the Robert 
Clarke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 
$2.00. Every one who reads classics is fam- 


iliar with the story of Euripides. The argu- 
ment of Dr. Henshall’s book is—‘A witty, 
humorous, satirical, political and philosophi- 
cal account of the voyage, exploits and ad- 
Ventures, by sea and land, of Jason and his 
sixty demigods, in their quest for the golden 
fleece. The route and the events and incidents 
of the expedition from Thessaly to Colchis, 
and the return voyage, as chronicled by Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, are followed, but narrated 
from a modern standpoint. The sayings and 
doings of Jason, Hercules, Orpheus, Melea- 
ger, Pollux and Castor, Atalanta and others of 
the crew, and the deeds of Juno, Venus, Nep- 
tune, Triton, Thetis and other gods and god- 
desses in aid of the Quest, are vigorously ex- 
pressed in a pseudo-poetic and mock-heroic 
style, illumined by the searchlight of the nine- 
teenth century. The stirring scenes and 
dougnty deeds, the perils of storm and disas- 
ter, the pleasant features of angling, shoot- 
ing, hunting, and the tournaments of athletic 
sports are vividly depicted in a style of bur- 
lesque and hyperbole, as viewed by a modern 
angler, sportsman and yachtman.” The author 
dedicates the book to Admiral George Dewey, 
“in memory of pleasant days spent with him 
on the shores of sunny Greece, on board the 
old Pensacola.” 

“A Sportswoman in India” renders rather 
tame the virile feats of American women in 
golf, tennis or riding to hounds on Long Isl- 
and. But the authoress and heroine is an Eng- 
lish woman, and this stage of Anglomania will 
hardly appeal to her sisters on this side of the 
Atlantic. The frontispiece of the highly en- 
tertaining volume is a photogravure portrait 
of the modern Diana in solar tepee and out- 
ing costume, whose clear-cut, resolute face in- 
dicates a dislike, even hatred, of the ordinary 
round of life. Our own huntresses essay deer 
and such, and doubtless have the courage to 
encounter tigers and elephants, but—well, 
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there is a progressive century just ahead of 
them. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. $4.50. 

“True Bear Stories,’ by Joaquin Miller, 
containing over twenty full-page illustrations 
in black and colors, depicts the bear as he 
really is, and as he lives. It is an invaluable 
work for natural historians and sportsmen. 
The author’s name is full assurance of its re- 
liability. Rand, McNally & Co., New York 
and Chicago. $1.25. 

“Book of the Black Bass,” by James A. 
Henshall, M.D., is a complete scientific and 
life history of this fish, pany with a prac- 
tical treatise on angling and fly-fishing, with 
a full account of tools, implements and tackle. 
Illustrated. The Robert Clarke Company, 
Cincinnati. $3.00. 

Persons contemplating Florida for the win- 

er should possess s themselves of Dr. James A. 
Henshall’s “Camping and Cruising in Flor- 
ida.” It contains graphic sketches of camp- 
ing, sailing, fishing and hunting in the won- 
derland of Southern Florida, embodying faith- 


ful descriptions of its natural features, scenery 
and climate; interesting and amusing experi- 
ences with its settlers, “Crackers” and In- 


dians; pleasing and instructive accounts of its 
animals, birds, fishes, and reliable information 
regarding its soil and products; being a full 
account of the perils and pleasures, joys and 
tribulations of a life in the wilds and on the 
waters of Florida, as described by a natural- 


ist, yachtman, sportsman and — Rob- 
ert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. $1.5 
‘The World of the Great Forest,” by Paul 


Du Chaillu, is a splendid book that will ap- 
peal especially to sound, lively boys. The 
author endows the lower animals with pleas- 
ant and interesting personalities, and _ tells 
how’ animals, birds, reptiles and insects talk, 
think, work and _ live. Fifty illustrations. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

No lover of books is entirely happy until he 
possesses “The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
translated by Edward FitzGerald, with a ‘Com- 
mentary by H. _" Batson, and a Biographical 
Introduction by E. D. Ross. The memoir of 
Professor Ross ho sents, first, a study of Per- 
sia during the lifetime of the poet, and, sec- 
ondly, all the data which have thus far been 
collected from Oriental sources concerning 
Omar Khayyam himself. To this is added a 
list of the writings of the poet. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Half leather. $1.75 
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i Red Seal Rabbitry | a ce 
... WRITE TO US... a ry “a 


Wie answer all questions with te oo 
as! 6pleasure, and can sell you 


nd can sell y BELGIAN HARES 
first-class pedigreed belgian 


Hares at pri that are right Of Leading Strains. 
ares <¢ ces that are right. 
Something new. Write us about it. Madagascar, Lop Ear, Golden Fawn 


and Himalaya Rabbits. & % & 
RED SEAL RABBITRY 


CONDUCTED BY 
134 Logan Avenue, Denver, Colorado 


ooeeee cece 





ryyyy 
+000 





CHARLES B. BOVIER & SONS 
3063 Lake Place, Highland Station, Denver, Colo. 


009 comme $49 ¢ comme 6/4 ( comme 944) comm 4 049 
ee 








caer atari 


The National Belgian Hare 
Club of America *-"22°~"!] We Want an Agent 








A 
3330 Alcott St., Denver, Colorado. in every town in the east to handle our stock. 
8a- Send for Constitution, By-I. ows, Standard and We can show you how by dealing with reliable 
History a Be aan = FREE - breeders you can make money from the start. 
A very valuanie book at onst, cents, Write and find out what $100 will do to 





start you in business, and how stock purchas- 
ed from us stands three chances to win at the 
shows. Lord Britain, Champion Dash and 
all the most popular strains. Bred does $10 
each and up. Send for our new circular. 


HOWLAND & WHITNEY 44 Wales Street, 
Dorchester Rabbitry DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Lord Chamberlain 


Imported. Score 95. 
Owner, J. L. Devalon, Denver, Colo. 
This grand animal now at ‘stud, at 3455 West 34th 
Avenue, Denver, care of P. E. Crabtree. Fee, $15. 


PPOs 


Belgian Hares *sowaicssc, | poresevoeveereeroesoesoeses 





































Dorchester, Mass. $ 
“BRITAIN RAY "score 514, Fee $10.00. $ Northern Crown 
Sire ‘‘Lord Britain,” dam ‘‘Sparkle,”’ Imp. 4 Es 
Ch. Dash, Ch. Golden Rule, Fashoda, Malton Myster 
and Ch. Yukon Strains. ed b4 Belgi an H ares 
Reasonable Prices. Send for Circular. 3 Raised and acclimated in the far 
HOWLAND & WHITNEY, - Cambridgeport, Mass. | @ north, from prize-winning, pedi- 
ax 3 greed strains. Strong, hardy, 3 
Little Phod Pabbilr healthy, fine shaped and richly a 
colored. Prices reasonable, ; 
The famous Little Rhody Strain of Pure Bred based on pedigree and score. D4 
Belgian Hares. Our stock is uniformiy rich in Write before buying. P4 
color, strong in shape and markings. Y * 
= a 
Write for prices and particulars. N O al) ig: AB args ITR ° $ 
W. C. EATON, Prop., AUBURN, R. I. 0O00000000000000 00000000004 
tnererererneererwr 





Why our busines 


FIERY FOX OUR LEADER ieee: 


re Pioneers in the 
Industry and HEADQUARTERS for the finest imported Belgian Hares pote lemish Giants 
personally selected from the best stock in England. AT THE GREAT AMERICAS 
BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT at Chicago, November 14th to 17th, rgoo, ov 
imported Hares won in 13 out of 14 classes, winning 2 3 prizes and gspecials on 28 entries, We 
own more high prize winning animals than any other firm in the world, and we sella highe! 
quality of Hares from England for less money than can be bought elsewhere. Every animé 
we offer for sale is a CHAMP ION or by a high prize winning buck. Our Rabbitry is a resor 
/ Assis for high-class breeders, who say our coliection of Hares and Caviesis the finest they ever sa¥ 
Pric es oe Hares 4 months old $5.00 to $10.00 each ; 6 months $15.00 each ; 8 to 12 months $20.00 ané 
25.00 each. Winners $25.00, $35.00 $50.00 and $75.00 each. This includes big winners in Englané 
Hares winning at Crystal Palace Show, London, England, 1899, including Champions, $75.00 and #100. 
each, our PERUVIAN — —e the inest in _ MRS. EDITH KINGMAN POYER, Proprietoi 
world, %5.00 a pair. Other Fancy Cavies 50c. to $1 each. North Western Rabbitry - Woodstock, Hing 
—PAPBPPPPPPP PP PP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PP APL 
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2 s Seventy - Fifth and 
one Spring DCi_lan Hare NANCH xa: 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
The Great Central BELGIAN HARE Establishment of the United States. 
AT STUD 


“LORD CHERRY II.” The highest scoring Domestic Buck in the United States. Scoring 951-2 at 
4 months old, by Crabtree, at the great 1900 Kansas City show, tieing such famous imported ma 











tured animals as Fashoda and Lord Climax. Stud Fee .......... POR SECS ETRE LA TES Sit a .. $15.00 
“RUFUS III,” a be autiful Inez Rufus Buck. Stud Fee . RRL AGRA R ERD CP hoe 2 St $10.00 
“JUDGE CRABTREE, High scoring domestic buck, perfect in ‘shape and markings. Bred by 
Judge Crabtree. TE ADI eth oh BRE TOE ERIN Eat SALINE REMI SEM CA TRESS .... $8.00 
“ROCHDAL ‘ score Te Se CE NED. «BND in ccceicccccsecccss beseis wukesky chieseuwie wens ae: $8.00 
“RED JACKET IIT.’ From the famous imported ‘ ‘Red Jac ket” URI, «Fs once wren tices ‘ ; $5.00 
EE" 9 LS Ga cau osass cena t ener sNOSEEREEDatEUs GeGNed bake Cond bake: cb xeasnaiewheestaieus $5.00 


Certificates of breeding furnished with each service For services for does out of Kansas City write for 
particulars. 

We only handle stock of the very best strains, perfectly acclimated and healthy. Parties contemplating 
purchasing are invited to inspect our stock. Visitors welcome. 


MR. and MRS. J. S. BROTHERS, Proprietors, Lock Box 327, Kansas City, Mo. 


a ’ —— Our Specialty —— 
PRIDHAITVS HIGH - CLASS 
RABBITRY Exuisition sPECIMENS 


Los Angeles, California Champion Ajax Score 96. The highest scoring buck 


in America. This year's record. 


























lst Buck 8 months. Ist Buck st Buck 6th class. Ist Buck 5th class. 1st Doe Mature 
Los Angeles 6 months. 2d Doe matured. San Diego : class. Ist Doe &th class. Ist Doe 7th class. 2d Doe 
: P 2 Mature class. International Championship on Bucks 

We hold the latest International ¢ hampionship. and Grand Sweepstakes 


J.C. PRIDHAM & CO., 110-112 N.LosAngeles St., Los Angeles,Cal. 


Headquarters for Imported Belgians. 
THE AMERICAN BELGIAN HARE CO. (!ncorporateD) 


The Largest Importers of Thoroughbred Belgians in the United States. 


REMEMBER THIS: e That all our matured stock, including Bucks and Does, was personally 

selected in England by our Mr. Gillen and imported by our company. All 
being selected from the oldest and best breeders in England, and our importation, by double the largest 
ever made to the United States. If you want real fine stock, either in imported bucks or does, or young from 
same, at reasonable prices, with golden color, arched back and FOUR RED FEET, call on or write us. We 
nvite the closest inspection of all our stock and also of our methods of dealing. Imported does, bred to 
imported bucks, $25 up. Young stock from paperted (on both sides), from $5 up. Twenty-five grand im- 
ported bucks at stud The great LORD LIPTON, CHAMPION GOLDEN SOVEREIGN, LINCOLNSHIRE LAD, 
LORD CHURCHILL and EDINBORO SECOND. The grandest bucks in the world. Service fees, $3 up. Send in 
your does to be bred. Young trios, $25, $50 and $75, with four red feet, golden color and arch back. 


AMERICAN BELGIAN HARE COMPANY, 2 £20", 3asRarNto Avenue. 

















{| Indiana Belgian Hare Co. vais tr capt 30,000.00 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS 


We own two large rabbitries with capacity for 2,000 hares. We keep only pedigreed stock of the 
t most popular strains, and can fill large orders on im ‘mediate notice. If you wish one hundred choice, 
. mature does visitor write us. We have does g@coring from go to 95 points at from $10.00 to $75.00 
Imported does at from $50.00 to i a 00. If desired, will breed to Socks scoring from 94 to 96 points. 
Among our imported bucks we have Sovereign, Lord Nelson and Gold Standard. Among our domes- 
tic bucks we have choice animals of the following strains: 


Lord Britain, Nonpareil, Fashoda, Yukon, Lord Kitchener, etc. 


If you wish to see animals possessing beautiful shape, rich color, red feet, arched back, and 
Stylish appearance, visit our rabbitry. Gorrespondence and patronage solicited. 
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Northwestern Belgian Hare Company. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





CHICACO 





ST. PAUL 


lt is the policy of our business to give beginners a start with the best in the world at 
reasonable prices. The EMPEROR and the KING. These high scoring bucks are worthy 
representatives of the famous Champion FASHODA, and comvetent judges pronounced them 
the most splendid specimens that ever left California. We also have *‘ROB ROY.” an English 
prize winner, the noted ‘‘LORD BACON,” imported, and many others. We offer you BAR- 
GAINS IN “FASHODA” YOUNGSTERS, and will quote saving figures on one or one hun- 
dred. The right thing at the right price every time, and satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Send for circulars and booklet. 


Managers Office, 1108 Masonic Temple. Display Rooms, 58 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


REFERENCES by permission. Ex-Gov. Pillsbury, and the Henry Co. Savings Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Incorporated, Meadow Brook Belgian Largest Breeders 


Paid up Capital, and Importers 
$40,000.00 Hare Co. Los Angeles, Cal. in the World. 
HAVE ESTABLISHED A 
BRANCH AT 205 N. DELAWARE STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
AND 375 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








We are the owners of a large number of Champions and Prize Winners, and our stock represents all the 
popular and leading strains of England. All orders can be filled from our Kansas City Branch. thereby 
saving excessive express rates. Pedigreed scored does, bred to imported bucks, $10 and up. The finest of 
imported bucks and does always on hand 

If you are interested, send ten cents for one of our souvenir catalogues. Gives beautiful halftones of 
many of our famous animals, and full information regarding their care, ete. 


2445445444.444444 4444 44 Add fd de de Bd Bi i Bi Bi Bi Bi i Bi i Bi i i i i Mi Mi Mi Mi Bi MiMi Mn Mid, Mad 


nl 
CESTSREKSKSKOTSHROLRSOSSCHSORSEH GACH HFRS RSH LASRORMRSEDEST OPE FOREE SHS 
Established in 1895. 


The Bonanza Rabbitry 


Dr. B.C. PLATT and ELMER L. PLATT, Proprietors 
930 Grand View Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Holds the World’s Record 
for Prize-Winnings. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for 56-page catalogue, second edition. 
Most beautiful thing of its kind ever published. 


CHAMPION FASHODA 


Imported Dec. 3, 1899, by Bonanza Rabbitry. Stud Fee, $50. 

The Grandest Specimen of His Tribe in the World. He captured 
twelve first prizes, seven specials, four medals and four challenge 
cups on the exhibition circuit of England, 1499, including the beau- 
tiful Crystal Palace Cup,valued at $250. » trophy offered by the lurg- 
est pet stock association in the world, who hold an exhibition 
annually in England. A record never before equaled. 

At the great Belgian Hare Exposition, Mart and Feast, Feb. 8, 9 
and 10, 1900, at Los Angeles, Cal., Fashoda won the international 
championship prize, $100 in gold. At this show was the grandest 
array of Belgians (1,100 specimens) ever seen on exhibition in the 


world’s history. He is now the acknowledged champion of the world. 


Bonanza Rabbitry Manual riira raition. 


Leading Authority on this immensely profitable industry. Written by Dr. B.C. Platt, President 
of National Association of Belgian Hare Judges. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
J Orders for this Manual may also be sent to FIELD AND STREAM office. 
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WHERE TO GO. 


FOR SALE, WANTS, ETC. 





Proprietors of shooting and fishing resorts, guides, 
etc., will find it very profitable to keep their card in 
this column. The cost is three cents per word for 
each issue. Send money with order. 





FINE hunting for sportsmen. For particulars 


address B. M. Bonifant, Macon, Va. 
FLORIDA HUNTING.—Bear, deer, squirrel, - 


key, quail, big-mouth bass, etc. Write to C. 
STOKES, Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida. 


OAK CLIFF HUNTING RESORT, Mocksville, N. 
C—Three miles west of Mocksville, N. C., on the 
Southern R. R., is found an ideal home for recreation 
and hunting. Two thousand acres of shooting ground 
been posted for years. Ten to fifteen coveys of quail 
in day’s hunt. Kennel with well-trained dogs; guide. 
Large and comfortable house; good table; season 
opens Nov. 10th; closes March 15th. Northern refer- 
ences given if desired. Address E. H. PASS. 


INGLESIDE LODGE, Mocksville, N. C.—Newly 
furnished throughout. 8,000 acres hunting preserves 
well stocked with quail, turkeys, etc. Guides furnished 
free. Can accommodate only a few. For pamphlet 


aid particulars, address BAILEY & SANFORD. 


BAYSIDE HOTEL.—Quail, partridge and rabbit 
shooting opens Nov. Ist. Finest shooting on the Isl- 
and. 5,000 acres preserves. Guides and first-class 
dogs. Good accommodations. Wild duck and snipe- 
shooting legal now on Great South Bay. Complete 
tay outfit, H. J. ROGERS, Eastport, L. I 


BAYBIRD, DUCK AND GEESE SHOOTING.— 
Using live decoys for duck and geese. First-class 
board and accommodations. For particulars address 
EUGENE A. JACKSON, East Quogue, L 


SPRUCE CABIN INN, Canadensis, Monroe 
County, Pa.—Finest location in Pocono Mountains. 
Modern improvements. Grouse, quail, squirrel and 
nbbit shooting. Camp, 8 miles from Inn, equipped 
fr deer and bear shooting. Price BROS., Proprie- 
tr. D. L. & W. R. R. to Cresco. 


MOOSE AND CARIBOU SHOOTING in New 
Brunswick. can offer sportsmen exceptional facili- 
tes. Ladies may go with safety and comfort. Refer- 
ences of well-known people in Canada, United States 
ad England given. Address WM. GRIFFIN, Green 
Hil, York County, New Brunswick. 


AMELIA HOTEL.—Six thousand acres of good 
tunting grounds. Deer, turkeys, quail and_ hares. 
Teams, guides and dogs furnished. Apply E. AB- 
BOTT, Amelia C. H., Va. Southern Railway, 36 miles 
fom Richmond, Va. 


G.H. GLEASON, Reg. Guide., Ashland, Aroostook 
County, Maine.—For the Fish River Camps. Plenty 
{trout fly-fishing. Good moose and deer hunting in 
kason. Good references furnished. 


HOTEL TARPON, Grove City, Florida. Formerly 
Hotel Gasparilla.—Beautifully situated on Lemon Bay, 
he home of the tarpon. No better tarpon fishing in 
Forida. Sheepshead, Spanish Mackerel, Bass, etc., 
he caught from pier in front of hotel. Excellent 
hooting. Deer, quail, wild turkey, ducks, etc., in 
bundance. New and_ splendidly-furnished _ hotel. 
Rates, $2.50 to $5 per day for transients, and $15 per 
eck for regular guests. Special rates made on appli- 
- to G. B. TRELOAR, 515 Lincoln building, 
tw York city. 

JOSEPHUS BAUM’S, Poplar Branch, N. C.—Will 
pen house near Currituck Sound on November 10th. 
bme of the best shooting-ground in this state for wild 
ese, ducks and swan. 


‘THE HOME OF ‘BOB WHITE,’” Union, South 
krolina, midway between Asheville, N. C., and Co- 
imbia, S.C. Quail-shooting. Fine modern brick ho- 
tall improvements; northern cuisine and manage- 
ent. Salubrious climate. Write W. J. OETZEL, 
anager, Hotel Union, Union, S. C. 


MINERAL HOTEL, Chase City, Va.—Ninety miles 
wth of Richmond; Southern Railway; twelve hours 


m New York. Abundance of quail, wild turkeys, 
and foxes. Guides,’ dogs and horses furnished 
short notice. Write for booklet. W. D. PAXTON. 








Advertisements of this kind three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 





For Sale 
WATERPROOF MATCH BOX—The only perfect 
one, postpaid on receipt of 50c.,or given as a premium 
for two new subscribers. Field and Stream office. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—New 30 caliber 
Marlin Repeater. Can use Winchester Brush gun or 





other good buckshot gun. Also a f B | 
sale. H. Klotzbach, Girard, lowa. — 
Wanted 
GAME PRESERVE WANTED. Send particulars 


to “Preserves,” care FIELD AND STREAM office. 

WANTED.—A Savage rifle. Address B. M. West, 
P. O. Box 282, Germantown, Ohio. 

WANTED.—Everybody to use Gunoleon oil. It pre- 
vents rust and will not gum. The Gunoleon Co., Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

WANTED.—Every reader to see the advertisement 
of the Ideal Hunting knife, waterproof match-box and 
electric pocket flash lights on other pages. No sports- 
man's outfit is complete without them. 

WANTED.—A _ brindle bull dog, thoroughbred, 
young collie and thoroughly-broken Chesapeake re- 
triever. No fancy prices. Address “‘S, B. care 
FIELD AND STREAM office. 

DUCKS’ Wings and Feathers for fly tying. Cash, 
or will exchange best grade of trout flies on eyed 
hooks. S. Howarth, Florissant, Colorado. 





Live Game, Etc. 

IF YOU HAVE any live game birds or animals 
to sell, send particulars to “Preserves,” care FIELD 
AND STREAM office. 

_ CHINESE PHEASANTS—Gamiest Birds in Amer 
ica. I am breeding from pure stock, with direct 
saat aga from birds imported from China by Judge 

Jenny. For saie for breeding or stocking purposes. 
Reference: Fish and Game Commissioners, State 
House, Boston, Mass. Also the N. E. Brooder and 
Belgian Hares. H. R. FOSTER, ASHBY, MASS. 

LIVE QUAIL, Pheasants, Grouse, Rabbits, etc.; 
established 1838. E. Woodward, 174 Chambers 
Street, New York. 





KENNEL 


Training, Boarding, Etc. 

SKUNGANNY KENNEL.—Dogs boarded and 
trained to gun on partridge, quail and woodcock, or 
no pay. Dogs and pups for sale. 20 years’ experience. 
C. S. Kingsbury, Coventry, Conn. 

SETTERS and  —— trained. Walter L. Steele, 
Rockingham, N. C. 

DOGS treated, trained and boarded; satisfaction 
aes For terms, address Geo. E. Corwin, Jr., 
imperial Kennels, Bellport, L. I., N. Y. 





Setters for Sale 
MOUNT PLEASANT GORDON SETTER KEN- 


nels, established 1870, are reliable and are offerin 
35 Gordon setter puppies for sale from pedigreed, 
registered, prize winning sires and dames. C. T. 
Brownell, Box 335, New Bedford, Mass. 

FOR SALE—High-class English setter puppies 
(bitches) from field trial winners. Just right for fall 
training. Write for prices and pedigree. James A. 


Long, Prop. Maple City Kennel, Adrian, Mich. 





Pointers for Sale 
$50, pointer dog, well bred and broken. John D. 
Raynor, Seaford, N. Y. 
DO YOU WANT one of the best of bird dogs? 
If so, call on C. F. Robbins, Oxford, Mass. They are 
pointers. Price, $50 to $100. 





Miscellaneous Dogs for Sale 
COCKER SPANIELS, SCOTTISH TERRIERS. 
For circulars and information apply by mail to New- 
castle Kennels, Brookline, Mass. Highest references 
given. 
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A FINE YOUNG Irish setter bitch and a broken 
pointer dog. Redstone Kennels, Huntington, N. Y. 
$20 buys two setters and two pointers, well trained 


and fully guaranteed. A bargain. Box 44, Washing- 
tonville, Pa. 
CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES for sale. Address J. G. 


Morris, Easton, Md. 
FOR SALE—Collies, 
Write for low price and pedigree. 
ham, N. Y. 
FOX TERRIER PUPPIES 


five months old, prize stock. 
M. T. Mason, Chat- 


Little beauties. Ad- 


dress Pine Lawn Kennels, Mrs. J. W. Currier, Van 
Wyck and South Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. | 
FOX HOUNDS, COON HOUNDS, RABBIT 


hounds, squirrel dogs, partridge dogs that stay at 
tree. F. H. Hayes, Dexter, Maine. 

RACCOON, KABBIT AND FOX HOUNDS.--O. F 
Blanchard, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

AIREDALE YERRIERS.—Mature dogs and young 
stock for disposal. Ours is the oldest Airedale Ken- 
nel in the country, and have bred more winners than 
any other two kennels combined. Brushwood Ken- 
nels, Mechum’s River. Va. 

IRISH WATER SPANIEL (dog) and CHESA- 
PEAKE BAY (female), both broken. Irish Setter 
and Chesapeake Bay, six months old, females. Also 
Fox Terriers, two months old. Address Edward 
Edmunds, 353 Duke Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

AIREDALE TERRIERS—Airedale Kennels, Cro- 


zet, Va. 

AIREDALE TERRIERS—The ideal spertsman’s 
dog. Most intelligent, companionable, entertaining, 
fearless and obedient. Grand gun and water dogs. 
Imported champion-bred bitches in whelp to the 
champion- bred Crystal Palace winner “Briar Ran- 
ger,’ on sale at moderate prices. Double your money 
with first litter. Puppies usually on sale. Circular. 
Airedale Kennels, Montreal, Canada, 

REALIZING that for over sixty years I have 
owned, bred and shot over bird dogs, and claiming 
that I know what constitutes a field dog, I offer a 
few choice setter and pointer puppies, guarantceing 
them to make high-class fielders in every essential, 
and in case of a failure in amy instance, I stand 

ledged to, duplicate the puppy free of charge. “Old 

ominion,” White Post, Clark Co., Va. 

RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—The most handsome 
aristocratic-looking of.our canine pets. Very affec- 
tionate, companionable, .entertaining and fearless. 
Four imported bitches in whelp of the very best 
prizewinning and -reproducing blood. Prices low to 
immediate purchasers. A rare chance todouble one’s 
money in first litter. Satisfaction guaranteed. Refer- 
ences furnished. [Imperial Kennels, Montreal,.Canada. 

BULL TERRIER PU ff tmnd for sale. Address M. J. 
Burns, Millington, New Jerse 

ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, 

THOROUGHBRED DACHSEUNDES. Black 
Crook Kennels, La Grange 

RUSSIAN WOLF HOUND "DOGS AND PUPS 
for sale cheap. Address Dr. DePuy, Jamestown, 
North Dakota. 


HIGH-CLASS fox terriers, all ages. Hayward 
Walker, La Grange, IIl. 
FORDHAM KENNELS, Des Moines, Ia., offer 


Great Danes of best pedigreed blood in America; 


$15 up. 

HOME-MADE DOG KENNEL, cheap, adjustable, 
up-to-date, perfect ventilation, cleaned quickly, thor- 
oughly, conveniently, cool in summer, warm in winter. 
Send esc. for blue print working plans and specifica- 
tions. EDGEWORTH GREENE, Upper Montclair,N. J. 


L. A. KLEIN 


Conditioning and Bench Show Handling, 
Boarding and House Breaking, Largest and 
Best Equipped Public Kennel. eorge 
Raper’s and many other dogs at stud. %t 


GUTTENBERG RACE TRACK, N. J. 








Dealers and Importers of 


High-Class Dogs 


Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BOLL TERRIERS 


FROM MY KENNELS HAVE WON 
ONE THOUSAND PRIZES. 


FOR SALE, Thirty Bull Terriers, best breeding 
sible, sure winners. Prices Right. All breeds of 
bought, sold and exchanged. Satisfaction guaranteal, 


Write me. FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn, 


Ail Breeds of Dogs Conditioned for Shows. 
Personal Attention Given. 


BOSTONIAN KENNELS 


Breeders of High-Class 


Boston Terriers 


First-class stock, Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches 
and Puppies for sale. Stud Dogs for public 
service. tarticulars on application. 


W. C. TITCOMB, 41 River Street, Chicago, II, 


Rough Coat St. Bernards at Stua. 


CHAMPION AUTOCRAT 
By Aristocrat Jr.—Melro-Sylvia 


LE BARON 
By Ch. Le Prince—Ch. Sylvena 
DUKE OF GILES 
By Ch. Duke Wadsworth—Auto-Sylvia 
JOS. MEISENHEIMER 
Choice Young Stock MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Defeated all comers at Baltimore, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Cedar Rapids and Pet Dog Show, 1898. New York, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, Danbury and Providence, 1899. 
At New York, 1898, won Free-for-All. 

CH. YOUNG PHAENOMEN. FEE, $20 
Brood Bitches and Young Stock for Sale. 
DR. MOTSCHENBACHER, 629 Iith Ave., N.Y. 


AT STUD > 


The Superb Bull Terrier 


Fraultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THOPSIAS, Hamilton. ass. 





























Gem City GERARD, 
Kennels... © pavren 


Breeders and Exhibitors of Fine 


Toy Black agd Tan Terriers. 


The strongest Kennel of Miniature Mas 
chesters in America. Won all specials and 
every lst offered in thie breed at A. P. D. Club 
Show 1899, New York. 

Fine stud dogs and young stock for salt. 





LirtL«e WONDER, 
A. E. C, 62886. 





BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Dogs Boarded, 
Address at 


Professional Bench Show Handler. 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
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PINE LAWN KENNELS, 


4 Cor. VanWyck Ave. & Broadway, Dunton, Jamaica, L. |. 
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Copyright, 1900, by George Ford Morris 
ORIENT DON LADY DOCKLEAF KATERFELTO HOUSFWIFE WRANGLER 


Vancroft Kennels’ Bull Dogs 


Formerly “ Lemington Kennels” 


STOCK DOGS 
CHAMPION KATERFELTO. Recently imported. Winner of over 200 first prizes in England and 


first in every class shown in America, including New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Pittsburg and Cleveland, 1900. Sire of many winners. By: $30 


No. 46910 A. K. C. S. Winner of many first prizes England and 
CHAMPION ORIENT DON. America. Winning the CGrend Trophy in 1898 and Bulldog Club 


Trophy for the best stud dog with two of his get (quality of his get alone to be considered) in 1899. Fee $25. 


No. 52412 A. K.C.S.B. Winner of many first prizes and specials for best Ameri- 
STEVE BRODIE. = bred dog in 1899, and wherever shown in 1900. Also a good strong stud and a 
sure stock-getter. Fee $20 


Recently eeu Winner of many first prizes in England and a grand dog o breed to bitches 
WRANGLER. with pinched faces as he has a grand head with plenty of wrinkle and lose skin. Fee $20 


Fifteen per cent. off to members of the Bull Dog Club. 


VANCROFT KENNELS, Vandergrift Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























MONTEBELLO KENNELS 


Offer the following typical Great 
anes, Deutsche Doggen, at STUD. 
Champion Sandor “—- Inn 
Montebello Harold, A. K. c. 


Tell, 
* Hoedur, so 
oe Pinte, Lt) 


Osceola ay “F 

Champion ermes, A. K.C. 
(German) 

Montebello Cesar, A. K.C. 

The two last named are Harlequins, and will 
only be bred to bitches to produce type and color. 
Members of the Great Dane Club of America are 
allowed a reduction of 20 per cent. on all Stud 
fees. Address 


E. A. RUTHMAN, Supt. ” ‘PHILADELPHIA PA. 


Smooth Fox Terriers 
— AT STUD — 
Mere Sepoy. Trianon Pirate. 
Mamaset Royal. 


(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 








Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred TRIANON KENNELS, 
Dogs only. B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 


~~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho‘= 
(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN STUD, FEE SI5. 
Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 
Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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MEDINA COUNTY KENNELS 


COLONEL R. : 


(Harwick—Trap, Jr.) Fee $35. od 

Winner of Four Firsts in Open Trials. pris 

Der 

Der 

| . 

UNCLE B. | ™ 

Harwick—Dan’s Lady) Fee $25. ” 
Winner in Eastern U. S. for All Age. 

Fee 


A. M.WISE, Mgr., Litchfield (Medina Co.),0. 


COLONEL R. 





Lady's Count Gladstone 


(Ch. Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s Lady). 
The Only Field Trial Champion Before 


G. G. WILLIAMSON, Muncie, Ind. 


Al S1UVU, 
English Setter, Champion 





the Public. 


BRED AND OWNED BY 






















The Famous Field Trial Winner AY 
CHEVALIER 
(Ch, Jean Val Jean—Lu-y Avent). = 


STUD FEE, $25. 
Winnings: 


Ist, All Age, United States Field Trials, '93. 
Ist, Absolute, United States Field Trials, 93. 


2d, All Age, Manitoba Field Trials, 93. Lis 
3d, CD.) Derby, Southern Field Trials, ‘$3. F 
2d, Subscription Stake, Eastern Field Trials, 94. Oo 
2d, All Age, United St ates Field Trials, ’94. at N 
Defeating such noted do vunt Gladstone IV, Ch. Shov 
Rodfie id, Topsy’s Rod, Dan's Lady, Li lian Russe oil, Gleams 
Sport, Eugene T, Miss Ruby, Betty S, Tick Boy, Spot Cash, , cash, 
Kingston, Maiden Mine, Kent Elgin, Cynosure, Franklin, WV. 
Lochinvar, Gleams Pink, and a host of other winners. Cheva- ‘ 





75 per cent. with ae w. and | 


ard, etc., free. Mention 








The Field Trial Winner 


Ch. Antonio — Ruby’s Girl 


55 W. 50th Street, New York City 





DOMINO 


Stud Fee, $20 


Address 


ARTHUR STERN 
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(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field and on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner 1st in 
Ohio and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal's Sur- 
prise, winner 1st in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 
Derby; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongahela 
Derby. These are the first of Harold’s get to run 
in Field Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
class Bench Show dogs. 

Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 


Fee, $25 Homestead, Pa. 


SKIMPOLE | 






















PRIDE. 


CINCINNATUS’ 


. CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America, % % 2 
AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 
EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor. Delaware Co., Pa. 





MOTT REGENT 


A. EK. R. 39018 


a Prince Regent—Spinnett 


Winner First Novice, First Limit (Over 55 Ibs.), 
Second Open New York—-Westminster Kennel 
Club Show, 1900, « e a Only Time Ever Shown. 
Limited to ten approved Bitches. Fee, $30.00. 
For the first Dog or Bitch, winning the first prize 
at New York, Boston, Chicago or Philadelphia 
Shows, in Novice Class, we offer a prize of $50.00 
cash, if sired bv this dog after March J, 1900. 
We believe this dog te be the best pointer living, 
and breeders should avail themselves of this offer. 
MOTT REGENT FOR SALE AT $1,000 


Rollstone Kennels, Box 336, Fitchburg, Mass. 








MOTT RFGFNT 








BRIGHTON JOE. 


AT STUD. 


BRIGHTON JOE 


English Pointer, No. 43,804. 


Winner Three Firsts in Field. Only times 
started. Has won upwards of Thirty Prizes and 
Specials on Bench, and without doubt is the 
best combination Field Triai and Bench Show 
Pointer in America. 

Young Stock, Bred in the Purple, and 
Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale tt 


For Fee and Other Particulars, Address 


HAWKEYE KENNELS, 


W. H. Hutchinson, Manchester, la. 
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The Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels 


YOUNG JINGO 


At Stud w “ a 
Address 


C. E. BUCKLE 
New Albany, Miss. 








Fee, $50 





POuw~w Sw SO OOSO EG 





on or before January 1. 


the bench, are to be sold. 





Pointer Men, here is your opportunity! 


For good reasons it has become necessary to sell every pointer in our kennels 
The highest class pointers in America, dogs that can win in the field and on 


Daughters of Jingo, Hal Pointer, Young Rip Rap, Alberta Joe, Tick Boy, Lad 
of Kent and Strideaway in whelp and unbred. 


High-class breeding stock that no man would sell if he were to continue breeding. 
Some high-class pups of fashionable breeding for sale cheap. 


| BAR HARBOR KENNELS, p.o. Box 439, Bar Harbor, Maine | 











AT STUD. FEE $35. 


The Phenomenal Jield Trial 
and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 


Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high- 
class shooting dogs. Pre-paid bitches returned free. 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER, Proprietor. 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 





yvvvvvveys vevuVvVvVY 
> 

RIPSTONE 
> (Rip Rap-Pearl's Dot.) Fee $25, 4 
> ‘ 
> LAD OF JINGO : 
> (Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. < 
bw. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 3 
Renal in ute Mies tatcch atta iat 





AT STUD—CH. POINTER DUSTAWAY 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 36735), Fee $20. 

Sir Strideaway (31490), dam Jean of Beaufort (26592). 
Winner of eight firsts, beg 9 Ist junior, N.Y.; Ist junior, lst 
free for all, Kansas City; 1st junior, Ist hes avy weight and 
1st free for all, St. Paul; 1st free for all, Cedar Rapids; 1st 
free for all, Toronto; ch. cert., Kansas City '98. Weight 
55 pounds; liver, white and ticked. Best heavy pointer 
in America: thoroughly field broken; over 2,000 birds 
shot over him. Address 


SWIFT BROOK KENNELS, Greenwich Village, Mass. 


MARIE’S SPORT.... 


Al as acombined Field Trial and Bench Show 
Winner, and asa sire of Bench Show and Field 
Trial Winners, the latter including Sport’s 
Gath and Sport’s Destiny. 


No Better Bred Dog (Offered for Stud Service 


Whelped May 29, 1894. Now in his prime. 
Stud Fee, $40, payable at time of service. 
Bitches not proving in whelp entitled to return 
service. Ship to DeLassus, Mo. For list of 
Field Trial and Bench Winnings, and further 
particulars, address 


eels B. LEDBETTER, Farmington, Mo. 











Plain Sam foe $35. 


The most successful sire before the public, and 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. Sire of 
champions in the field and on the bench, and his 
get have been placed 22 times at field trials. 
Pedigree and picture on applic ation 


JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 














,. OD OD OD OOD 0903S OD OB ODO 


} Woodbine Kennels 


IMPORTERS and BREEDERS of 
Cocker Spaniels and 
English Setters 


Bench Show and Field Winners, including 
the Famous CINCINNATUS TRIXIE. 


Address, F. Jacobi, Newaygo, Mich. 


200606806685 06696856565 


OD 00202 


OD OD OODSOD 
@@tOS 60H 062.4666 06 








| 
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Meat Fibrine 


Terrier Biscuits 


(With Beetroot. 


These biscuits are specially prepared for 
Terriers of all breeds and other medium- 
sized dogs. They torm a well balanced 
ration, containing the necessary proportions 
of meat, bone, cereals and vegetables in 
judicious combination. 

Katen with avidity,they are easily digested. 
make bone and muscle, and not fat, thus en- 
suring the true terrier qualities of energy 
and action. 

Price, in cartons, $0.25 


The Latest! 
Spratts Patent 


25-1b. bags - 1.90 100-lb. bags - - TA) 
Also, Spratts Patent Dog, Poultry, 
Cat, Pigeon, Fish, Bird and Rabbit 
Food, Medicines and Soaps .*% .% 
Write for our free pamphlet telling 
how to wash, groom and feed a dog. 
SPRATTS PATENT (America) Limited 
450 to 456 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 132) Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
L 


and 407 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo 


2 
: 
4 
50-lb. bags - - $3.50 : 
: 











THE BACKUS DOG CRATES 


Are Or 
Lightness, ky and Darabilig ee 


PERFECTLY VENTILATED 
Buffet for feed and galvanized iron water cup attached. 


The Ideal Crate for Shipping Dogs 
Standard sizes carried in stock in Flat, Gable, and Oval 
tops. Special sizes to order. Write for circulars and prices. 


A. BACKUS, Jr., & SONS 


Manufacturers of Woven Boxes and Campers’ Trunks 


DETROIT, ICH. 








a a i i | 
The most popular book 
on Dog Training 


* THE AMATEUR TRAINER 
Or, Force System Without the Whip. 

By ED. F. HABERLEIN, 
A practical trainer of thirty years’ experience. 


Third Edition.—Revised and illustrated with 
full-page portraits of typical bird dogs 


Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full-cloth binding 
and gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon 
receipt of amount by publishers of Field and Stream. 








The Pioneer American Dog Kemedics, 


Elover’s Imperial Dog Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience in the Treatment 
of Sick Dogs. Complete list: 


Distemper Cure on oo/Condition Pilis . . $ .50 
Mange Cure » Digestive Pills. . . . -50 
Vermifuge oo Liver Pills . . -50 
Blood Purifier . .s0|\Comp. Sulphur Tablets «50 
Canker Wash . .50/Worm Capsules . . -50 
Tome. . owe -50|/ Tape Worm Capsules . -50 
Cough Mixtures . . -50|Diarrhoea Cure .. . +50 
a .50|Liniment . 50 
Eye Lotion . -50|Kennel and Stable Se ap +25 


For sale by Dresgiete and dealers in sporting goods. 
Refuse worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog Dis- 
eases and how to feed, on application to 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1293 Broadway, HN. Y. 

Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 








Don’t Shoot Your Dog 


But what else can be done with 
such an advanced case of MANGE ? 








Cure him, as many others have in like cases, 
with Standard Oil of Tar. We could tell a 
great deal about the merits of our Disinfectant, 
but prefer to have you read what others have to 
Say in its favor: 


»7 nsider it one of the best dis'nfectants on the market, and ata 
price whi h should recommen i:t toall kennel owners that wish to keep 





’ i vards in asan tary condition, The Standard Oil of 


inas i smooth condition. Knowing that it is 






j im » herewith enclose cheque for ten cz 
ard at you earliest nvenience.'’—Frederick Jacolu 
ve Kennels, Newaygo, Mich. 


** Have decided to have you send me two dozen cans. I 
1 cheque fur same.” 


Send for trial gallon, $1.00, delivered. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT COMPANY 
46 and 48 Long Street, Cleveland, O. 


closed fin 
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Scotch Collies 


AND 


Fox Terriers 


We now have on hand a choice lot of 

Scotch Collie and Fox Terrier Pup- 

pies of both sexes, ready to ship,also hand- 

some trained dogs and brood bitches 

in whelp from best blood in the country. 
Prices and particulars will be given by letter. 

GEORGE A. TRACY, Proprietor of Breeze Hill 
Stock Farm, Willimantic, Conn. 

Bo Re HE HOE ES EG rGQot 


se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ews: | 


This cut shows the machine which will 
quickly and thoroughly rid dogs or 
cats of Fleas without the use of un- 
: pleasant concoctions. 
REASONS: 
is 


£ It removes every flea; k eps the hide in 
a healthy condition ; keeps loose hairs from 


carpets, ete. When *sed according to $ 


Pittsburgh Show 


The Third Annual Bench Show of The Duquesne 
Kennel Club of Western Pennsylvania, will be held 


At Pittsburgh 
March 6, Fe 8 ant QJ, 1901 


Entries close February 23 











For Premium Lists, etc., address, 


FRED’K S. STEDMAN, Secretary 
Lewis Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














directions does not fail to give satisfaction. 
Powders, concoctions, etc., only benumb fleas for a short 
time—leave an odorous smell—do notexterminate them. USE 
OUR CATCHER. 

PRICE, No. 1, $1.50 each. No. 3, $2.00 each. Remit, 


MARSH LABOR SAVING CO., Providence, R. "8 


Mention the FIELD AND STREAM. 


ideaeeamaaeamamtaneaet 


eaten B 0 0 K 0 N D 0 G \ 
¥ ‘5 
'  WEBBER’S 


In health and disease, management, feeding, etc. 
Hand-Knit 


V aluable, instructive, — € sting. M: rilec free 
H k 





ant 
3) 5) 4 


on application. DR. S. K. JOHNSON, 117 
West Twenty-fiith St., New York. 


PICTURES of dogs in “ Field and Stream” 
are taken by Maj. J. M. Taylor by Camera 
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GUARANTEED 3¢ | and Supplies from house of 
Pu all wool, seam- 4 
2 less, elastic, close fit- 4 DICKINSON & CO. 
& ting, binds << 3 Photo Supplies 
Ste warm, comior » 5 
FA and convenient. De- ‘% 83 Nassau Street New York 
Se signed especially for {2 SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ———— 
3 _ ay trap a5 
om W 
: couryetcobstssit | BEWGIAN Hare Advocate 
5) able for all outdoor {2 
re : 
a d oth if — 3 The acknowledged medium ofthe industry. Has 
# a. -a ool onan 4% | no competitor as a complete, artistic and reliable 
oo s % | publication wholly devoted to the Hare. Per 
3 Gra eed De a $2 | year, 5ocents. Sample copies 10 cents. Address 
# ped — colors (& | 1020 MONON BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILL. 
3 pore on special or- : ee ee eee ne Ee 
der. vs 
: ill 2 {4 T0 BELGIAN HARE ADVERTISERS § 
PRICE 8. ° — 

r ; « HERE are not less than 50,000 readers of » 
zt BS | 4 FIELD AND STREAM distributed » 
By) GEO. F. WEBBER, 3 rt a e vane ig pee the U . Canada » 
¢3 iz @ and Mexico. Thousands of them are becoming in- >» 
<i 96 Jefferson Ave, DETROIT, MICH. % @ terested in the industry and are ready to patronize » 
bY Ds q@ you. Send in your advertisement and reapthe ben- » 
LXER CRCECCCERG CEC CCCGAAGC | 4 efit. Rates will be advanced after January next. > 
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Always in the Lead! 








ForTimeTables 
Illustrated 
Books, Pamph- 
lets descriptive 
of the country 
traversed, or 
any informa- 
tion, apply to 


The Quick Trains 


are via the 


Union Pacific 








Missouri Riverto Salt Lake City 


your Local 1o hours quicker than any other line 
Agent, who can ? eet ; 
n> you a Missouri River to San Francisco 
ticket via the 15 hours quicker than any other line 
UNION Missouri River to Portland 
PACIFIC 15 hours quicker than any other line 
RAILROAD, —__—_ 

B A lem Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 
ork he bomeX, | with Barber Shops and Pieasant 
“ee er and aep-dngee 
Semi nail Double Drawing Room Palace 
- - _ Sleepers. 

maha, 
Nebraska Dining Cars, Meals a la Carte. 


Pintsch Light, Steam Heat, Etc. 











HAVE YOU VISITED 
THE ADIRONDACKS 


IN WINTER ? 


If you need a bracing, dry air, filled 
with the healthful odor of the bal- 
sam and the fir, you will find it at 
Saranac Lake—only twelve hours 


from New York or Buffalo, by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A book or folder descriptive of the Adirondacks will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a postage stanip, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River R.R.,Grand CentralStation, New York. 











Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY TRAVERSED 
BY THE 


Railroad The Great Central 


Southern Trunkline 
In Kentucky, Tennessee, 

Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Where Farmers, Fruit Growers, Stock Raisers, 
Manufacturers, Investors, Speculators and 
Money Lenders will find the greatest chances in the 
United States to make “ big money " by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of Lands and Faring, 
Timber and Stone, Iron and Coal, Labor— 
EVERYTHING! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom from 
taxation for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and upwards, and 
§00,000 acres in West Florida that can be taken gratis 
under U.S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF COAST DISTRICT WILI 
MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half-fare excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Let us know what you want and we will tell you 
where and how to get it—but don't delay, as the 
country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 
General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 


Louisville, Ky. 

















N.Y. and Boston Limited 
Knickerbocker Special 
South-Western Limited 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS 


Four Route 


AND 


Between ( 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
BOSTON & ALBANY 


Bi 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


Cafe, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars 


M. E, INGALLS, President 
W. J. LYNCH, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W, P. DEpPPE, Asst. G. P. and T. A. 


Famous | 


Trains 


CINCINNATI 
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“All Roads Lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems to tend 
toward 


Grand Central Station. 





This great building, which covers the space 
of four city blocks, beginning at the corner of 
jth Avenue and 42d Street, is the Metropolitan 
terminus of the 


New York Central Lines 


and is the center of the hotel, residence, club 

and theater district of the second city in the 

world. To reach it, see that your ticket reads 
, . - id 

by the New York CENTRAL. 





A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue of the ‘‘ Four- 
Track Series,’ New York Central's books of travel and educa- 
tion, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt ofa 
postage stamp, by Georve H Daniels, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Railrcad, Grand Central Station, New Y ork. 








If You are Going 
Shooting «Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


[RON 


s 
= 
J = 
—~ 
N~ 


>MOUNTAIN 
7 ROUTE 





Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS 
Hunter’s Rates in Effect 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHLET— “Ideal Shooting and 


Fishing Grounds.” 


H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 














- 


My 
iy sim 
Via Rockford. Freeport, Dubuque, Independence, 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Councii Bluffs. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


TO OMAHA 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, 
free reclining chair cars, dining cars. ' 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 





lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 








Electric Lighted 


Trains 











CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


THE North-Western Limited Service, 

6.30 p. m. daily to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, cannot be excelled and offers 
the best of everything. Any agent will } 
give you information about it. Three 
other first class trains from Chicago also— 
g.00 a, m. Daylight Train, 10.00 p. m. 
Fast Mail and 10.15 p.m. Night Express. 
Call on any agent for tickets or address 
461 Broadway, - New York\435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia|507 Smithf' Id St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston'234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main 8*., * - Buffalo17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., Chicago 2KinaSt.,East.Toronto,Ont. 

















ae 
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BY THE 


MUNSON LINE. 


FULL-POWERED MODERN STEAMSHIPS 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MATANZAS 


and the NORTH SHORE PORTS 


CARDENAS SAGUA CAIBARIEN NUEVITAS 
GIBARA AND BARACOA 


THROUGH TICKETS TO 


HAVAN Aviarail from MATANZAS 


AND BETWEEN 


MOBILE, ALA., and HAVANA 


MATANZAS, CARDENAS, SAGUA ano CAIBARIEN 
DIRECT, IN GONNECTION WITH 





THE MOBILE @ OHIO RAILROAD 





THROUGH TICKETS TO ALL POINTS 
For Illustrated Literature, Rates, Reservations, etc., address 

W. D. MUNSON, General Agent, 27 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, Ticket Agts.,25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
AND TO TICKET AGENTS OF THE MOBILE & OHIO R. R. 
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FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by FIELD AND STREAM on receipt of price named 


ANGLING. 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. Eugene 
ED sicweinaneneseecceseueenbeorensseunsats $1.50 
Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and Gun, 
CRORES dann c coves cssceevseesesevetseeses 3.50 
American Angler’s Book. Norris ............+ 5.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells............ 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode.............. 3.50 


Artificial Flie 


s and How to Make Them. Shipley 1.00 


Black Bass Fishing. Henshall............cccccese 3.50 


More About 


Black Bass. Henshall................ 1.50 


Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest Pocket size .50 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury.............s.00 5.00 


Fishing in American Waters. Scott...... ...... 2. 


Fishing with 
Men I Have 
The Boys’ O 


the Fly. Orvis-Cheney Collection.. 2.50 
Fished With. F. Mather ............ 2. 
wn Guide to Fishing. Keene....... 1.50 


The Determined Angler. Bradford.............. -60 


The Salmon. 


The Amateur 
Training the 


By Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy... 1.75 
KENNEL. 


Trainer. EB. FE. Haberieia....... cccse- 1.00 
Hunting Dog for the Field and 


eee TU «PRED ce ccciscccccccesccecs 1.50 
ee TE, io iio sescvncconescree 3.00 
Sinn ecaceudsoeanenaveseeshiees 1.00 
i, Ps WE, Bcc cedkannctbesomspeavcesvecud 2.00 
Dog, The. Dinks, Matthew and Hutchinson.... 3.00 
Dogs of Great Britain and America................ 3.00 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in Dis- 

CR. TE nncikcarensesbesensessesennnseses 2.00 
ee re 2 Te od. Lcaccesbueeebeusewees ane 
ree, “TE. TORRE 6o5cccvcescccvenvewsceces 1.25 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont .........ccccccccesscces 3.00 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables................. 1.50 
Re 1:25 
The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills........... 2.25 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Ye Gods and Little Fishes. James A. Henshall, 


M. D..... 


A Sportswoman from India. Isabel Savory...... 1.00 


Pen Sketches 


of Western Life. Illustrations only, 


a beautiful art work. By the famous cowboy 


artist, C. 
The Story of 


MI ii daanawacingncaeskerensce 41.00 
the Cowboy. E. Hough ............ 1.50 


Just About a Boy. W. L. Phillips (El Coman- 


a 


The House-boat on the St. Lawrence. Everett T. 
WE ciinicexndwnsdesune senbincdinsnseresane 1.50 
Sport and Travel, East and West. Frederick C. 


MINS since paSE NAGAR SRS SEREaaaae Auekbeheeaswien 4.00 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A. Bail- 

NEE. cavedseesbedsexenewitsecesdenscuecee 5.00 
Hawaiian America. Caspar Whitney............ 2.5 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Remington... 1.25 
Forty Years of Adventure. C. J. Jones .......... 2. 

HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 

The Boy Duck Hunters. Frank E. Kellogg...... 1.50 
Pigeon Shooting. Capt. Albert W. Money........ 1.00 


A Big-Game 
Ranch Life 
Roosevelt 


and Fish Map of New Brunswick.. 1.00 
and the Hunting Trail. Theodore 


American .Big Game Hunting ........cccccccseese 2.50 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis........ 1.25 
Frank Forrester’s Field Sports, 2 volumes each 2.00 
Game Birds at Home. T. S. Van Dyke........ 1.50 
Game 3irds of North America. Prof. D. G. Elliot 2.50 
I Te GR BNE wieadnniccsccicesancatewedseess 25 
Grouse, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.75 
Hare, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.......... 1.75 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. T. 
Es L.xdducrsdnuebincendecksosionsc cos coer 1.00 
Betis Tm: DEON LAWS: o6cicesccessccvcssesccccs RED 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. Roosevelt 3.00 
North American Shore Birds. D. G. Elliot...... 2.5 
Partridge, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.75 
Pheasant, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson...... 1.7 


Red Deer, The. Edited by A. E. T. Watson.... 1.75 
Rifle, Rod and Gun in California. T. S. Van Dyke 1.50 


Beet Beatie, Te. BD. BORO. cccccvccscsccvcccccse 6.00 
ee ee” WN TR inns nencedndsensensasenns 2. 
The Trail of the Sand Hill Stag. By Ernest Se- 

CE FI. kiniiin viva ys sdaseenoresnseniseasiern 1.50 
The Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton- 

ID «9006006654 0ddereenctcenevesenesscenous 1.50 
Se Te Gs DD vss kn devcciarcccneesssisedns 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell ............... 2.50 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt...... 3.50 
With Rod and Gun in New England. Edw. A. 

DOE cncniisecsncacdesaiecnicsnteannsesetes 5.00 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton- 


DOI soos vinccescntssceeseasenes snd aioli 2.00 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Frank M. Chapman.$1.75 
are Eee. Dees Bh. CR isicesiesensessccsace 17 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston Stone........... 2.50 
In Nature’s Realm. Dr. Charles C. Abbott....... 2.50 
Mooswa and Others of the Boundaries. W. A. 

PD sadaies oinssedenattnsdanvetseniensasiiny. ee 


Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers. John Burroughs 1.00 
The Biography of a Grizzly. Ernest Seton- 


IE ~ saccinciss<ennudndnctadibesminneussonehes 1.50 
Wildfowl of the United States and British Pos- 

CO, | TS. BR ht ka ciecceeinecceniens 2.50 
The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. 

BG Me. TEE. saiinasekcdinedcccesnccnetsdueniases 2. 
The World of the Great Forest. Paul Du Chaillu. 2.00 
True Bear Stories. Joaquin Miller................ 1.25 


Book of the Black Bass. Dr. James A. Henshall. 3.00 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING, 


Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson ........ $1.00 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. Baillie-Groh- 
GI. e.isin hp Sih dnb 08 044465 CNN EES on eiosaeenens 1.25 
Te: “REE  cancnénnsasasaboentnen 1.50 
Hints on Camping. Henderson .............s0e0+: 1.25 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them. W. S. 
TEE tne pcceventadesnseekewoneesaceaeieneiann 1.50 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse.............-eeeeeeee 1.00 
TO OI ss ivecticees Sevessiseccuccs 1.00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida. Dr. Henshall.. 1.50 
TAXIDERMY. 
The Art of Taxidermy. John Rowley............ $2.00 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. W. I. 
GW ewacsebsechsnvencessesecesenecnss 2. 


Practical Taxidermy. J. EH. Batty....cccccoccescsee 1.50 
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aaa aaa 
: All the Prominent 

4 English and American 
« Makes. 

= 

© Other Guns SCOTT’S MONTE CARLO 
@ =_ttaken in Latest Automatic Ejector, Hammerless. 

™ trade. 

} 4 org pee A crag eo te a 5 
ca Smith, J. pe iabrOugh * jes: 
* stone, etc. 
* 

ee 

& 

oe 

. 

5 ‘ = send for 
@ = Catalogue 
* 

i 

& 

* 

a | Some Superb Guns, 

s very light weights, * 

* just received. 

. 

= Also send 10 cents in stamps for our new and beautifully illustrated Art Catalogue of fine 
s FISHING TACKLE AND GOLF GOODS. ALSO FINE 
SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, for Camp and Yachting. 

$ Tan color; impervious to cold; finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 
J 

° ant WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SHORSASETSEQECESAG HO RORSTOSSHF ESC ACHRSE HRS HOLSRORE SRE GUSH ETO eoORe 








She Universal Ocerdict: 


Allow your curiosity to make you examine a Savage 
-303 Hammerless Smokeless Six Shooter, and it will 
prove fatal to all objections you may have had. One 
rifle takes six different cartridges for large or small 
game. Point blank range for hunting. 
Write for Catalogue D. SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N.Y. 
Tt will interest you. BAKER & HAMILTON, Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco, Cal. 





“Years ahead of any other repeating rifle” 
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L.C.Smith 


# % 
i . 
fe ig 
3 @ @ ee 3 
: 3 
Ps 'S 


4 


sa raverere } 


FY F you are the owner of an L. C. SMITH! 
S | Gun this advertisement will do us no par- iz 
3°" ticular good in your individual case, for é 5 
3 you will hang to your “Smith” and swear {3 
F by it as long as your r pang days last. % 3 } 3 
% We have that dead safe feeling of security * 
A about all owners of “ Smith” guns that it is not 3 
2 


Hoo yiseecencnennenncancenserrenncnntynnerarsnrmetyrcrnrcarsyacertyt | 





yy) 


necessary to advertise for their continued back- }2 ig 
ing. But it is the new shooters, the prospective #5 
buyers that we wish to reach. If you own a! 3 
“ Smith ” tell a friend about it. If you do not, j= ig 
you had a our catalogue and get in line é iS 


with the sa ied shooters. Jt Jt vt Jt Ut wt Ut 1S 
NDNAnAVAnenncanennsnneancaneersaneersansnnsensancnnsnntercarseeciamsenrsy vg 
3 

The Hunter Arms Co. # 
S 

# FULTON, N. Y. S 
S Us 


MRA ARRARA AAA AR AHA 











z so 
+ Th e > Old Reli ate + 
: : 
% be 
oe 

oe 

» 4 

oe 

: 1 ar rke r 
< 

5% ‘* Tried and True’”’ 3 
t ¢ 
3 & 
= Has won its world - wide + 
z reputation solely on its Bs 
= merits. It is not only the + 
= neatest and most attractive, % 
z but is also the best shooting $ 
x gun to be had for the money £ 
ee y 4 
* ‘*A Parker owner $ 
z never borrows a gun '"’ 
pA “~ 
3, ee 








*, 
*,' 
"oe! 


ae e 
ex - 
pa * + 
+ > 4 
4 MANUFACTURERS * 
ee ae 
+3 t 
‘x 7 
z MERIDEN, CONN. % 
ee & 
Sooteatocteatoatectestentectectoatectectoatertoctoateatectoateatectectoatoetootoatectoats 


HeR ArnsCo’s 


SI NGLE te 


BE T TER designed 
and better made than 
any other single gun. A 
thorough sporting arm 
and built to shoot. Easily 
taken down3 ejects 
empty shells automatic- 
ally; has rebounding 
lock. 
Your dealer can sup- | 
ply you. If he will not, | 
we will sell you direct. | 


Write for Catalogue. 
HARRINGTON & 


RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Dept. B 








GUN HOUSE 
s 


Besi Goods 
Lowesi Prices 








Send for free Catalog 
Over 700 Illustrations 


THE 8. HL. MUTE CO. 


523 Broadway, New York 
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ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk,Caribou 
and Deer Heads. Call and examine work. 


182 Sixth Ave., Neer ith st. New York 
SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for our Illustrated Catologue, 


“Heads and Horns 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, ete. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds 
and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxide rmy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Rochester,N.Y. 
BF FF SSSSFSSS eo FFSEFFFFFFFFSFSFSFSFSF 


TAXIDERMY 


Game Heads, Panels, Decorations for 
Dens, etc. A specialty made of mounting 
entire collections, restoring torn or damaged 
specimens and all difficult work. Tanning and 
mounting of sportsmen’s trophies. 


School of Taxidermy 








ee ee ee ee ed 


> 


Dealer in Supplies and Specimens. Indian 
Curios, Baskets, Bead Work. 
Send Stamp Sor Catalogue. 


A. E. COLBURN, 1233 G St., Washington, D.C. 
CELSSSSSDAAALALESASSSSOHSEHOODY 


Fred Sauter 


Headquarters of 
Taxidermy 


3 North William St.\e New York 


NEAR FRANKFORT ST. 


PECIMENS mounted naturally and artisti- 
S cally to order, Skins tanned and made 


into rugs and mats with mounted heads. 





SS SLSSESLELESESESLS ALE SSES 


‘ 
1 
n 


= 

















Large stock of birds and animals, singly or in 
attractive groups, for sale or to rent. Horns, 
game heads and panels for decorative purposes 
always on hand. All work durably made and 
moth proof. Established 1860. 











| Tae) De SS Fy ee ge Et ge Et gt Et ge 5 


Queen of Sea Routes ¢ 


To Florida and the South. 
MERCHANTS? || *Saitimore, 
AND MINERS’ || 2estoz: 
TRANS. CO. 


Providence, 
Steamship Lines 





Norfolk, 
Newport News, 
Savannah, 
Philadelphia, Pp 
Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
) Jj. C. WHITNEY, T.M. A. D. STEBBINS, A.T.M. 
W. P. TURNER, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
General Offices, « = Baltimore, Md, 


te ee ee ee ee Soe ee Soe ed Soe 


Ps Ss ee te ot oe es 











Portable 
i snanesnl 





Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play Houses, 
Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, Golf 
Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY, - Saginaw, Mich. 











tasote cloth: j 
ing, Water. | 


A.C. BAKER _ N.Y 
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sides, 





NO KICK COMING IF YOU BUY 
A PNEUMATIC RECOIL PAD. 


returned promptly and not soiled. 
no pump; can be regulated at will by simply opening the 
Be SuRE AND Mention “FIELD AND § 


REAM. 


J. R. WINTERS, Box A, Clinton, Mo. 


Winters’ Pneumatic Recoil Pad 


THE BEST PAD ON THE MARKET. 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 


Regular, Pulls Up Over Stock, Price, $1.50 


Leathe Covered to lace, os 2.00 

Your money will be refunded if, when you see this article, it is not satisfactory, and 
The only Recoil Pad that can stand this test. Needs 

valve and squeezing on the 





The Handiest Tool 2s? Catren 


Safety Pocket Axe with Folding Guard 







Q 
Derebie, convenient and ornamental. 
ARF in size,a GIANT in exe- 
ag Sold by leading Dealers, or 
oat prepaid on receipt of PRICE 
2.50. Descriptive Circulars on 
appiication, Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, Gladstone, Mich. 





and Liquor Habitcured in 10 
to a No pay till cured, 
Write ond . L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept I, 9, Lebanon, Ohio. 














You must realize the 
importance of the care 
of it. We have the only 
tool needed to keep your 
barrels in perfect con- 
dition. Our past nine 





IF YOU OWN 
A SHOT-GUN 222 52s Se 


wil! stop a gun from leading, if you use it, as the friction 
on the barrel leaves a small deposit of lead. You cannot 
stop this, but you can remove it by using a 











Tomlinson Cleaner 


and with a small amount of labor. We (and thousands of 
others) claim 


It will remove all lead, rust or foreign matter. 


It will not injure the barrel, as its 4 sq. in. of 
brass wire gauze is softer than the steel. 

It will last a lifetime, as its only wearing 
part can be replaced when worn (it will clean a gun a 
great many times) for 10c. a pair. 

Tomlinson gives you an extra pair with each tool. 

Remember neglected lead and rust cause “pits, 
and that means erpense. Made in gauges 8 to 20. Fit 
any rod. All dealers sel! them, $1.00. 

Send for booklet of information and testimonials and 
have your dealer show you the Tomlinson, or we will 
send you one direct. You can use it in your “ pump” the 
same as a breech-loader. 


“Used Everywhere in the Civilized World.’’ 


THE GEO. T. TOMLINSON CO, 
110 Cortland Ave. Syracuse, N. ¥, 


” 

















GUN and REEL SALVATION 


An Ideal Lubricant, a perfect Rust Preventive, an 


Effective Cleaner and Polisher. Removes black or 
smokeless powder smut after shooting Prevents 
Rust, Cleans and Lubricates firearms, fishing reels, 
bicycles.etc. Willnot gum. Free trom grit or act 
Send 2c. stamp for freesample G. W. COLE CO., 
Dept. A, 141 Broadway, New York. 
> + > +> +S + H+ H+ H+ oe Ho e+ Hoo oe 
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Stop that Pitting 
and Rusting ! 


You have heard of the Gun Bore Treatment. 


But do you know about it ? 
Do you want to know about it? 


Do you want to save your timeand your gun ? 


If so, you will do well to write to 


The Gun Bore Treatment Co. 


7 and 9g Warren Street, 
New York. 





ORTSMAN'S [DER 
“nano nace HUNTING Krire 


oP 





Cross Section. 


A PERFECT THING AT LAST! _ Hand- 
some, six-inch, hollow-ground, razor-steel blade; 
laminated leather handles, buck-horn or hard 
rubber tips; thoroughly tested and guaranteed 
to stand the severest kind of usage. Finely 
finished. Price with full length russet leather 
sheath, $2.50, prepaid, or given as a_ premium 
for six new subscribers. Address “Field and 
Stream” office. 
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Yachts * Launches 








Wood or Steel Constructed. Gasoline or Steam. Our 
Yachts are the results of experience and responsibility. 


=~ 





Cruising Steam Yachts up to 150 
feet in length, with every modern 
convenience and comfort. 


High Speed Yachts. 
We build High Speed Steam or Gaso- 
line Yachts or Launches to suit the 
individual requirements and ideas of 
our customers. 


Saaeaee, A 


\ 


hres — ae, 








Open Gasoline Launches. 


20 to 60 feet. 


Sa 


Cabin Launches for cruising. 
The highest type of work- 
manship and design 





Our 20 ft. a Launch <_< 3 15 


complete 
Length 20 ft. 
Beam 514. ft 
Power 24 H.P. 
Capacity 10. 














Send 10 cents for Catalogue. 





Mi ‘igan Yacht & Power Co, 


1530 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 











SELSLELEL SSE SES SSA ESESSESSSS 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and) -. os; 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©°"S¢lidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
FFFSFSSFSSSSFSFF OSPF SSF FFF FSFF 


RELSLSESHSESLALESHS SOSH OOS 
Neseessessssesseessesese 





Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Send 6c for 
Catalog. 
45 Engra'gs 

Adopted in March, 1899, by U.S.War Department, 
in competition with all others. Used by Walter 
Wellman, Lieut. Schwatka, and others. 





Perfect for Sportsmen and Family Use. 





“VIKING” CANVAS FOLDING BOAT. 
TheLatest == __ and Best. 





The on : + portable 

boat Baw a solid waterproof bottom. 
Write for Booklet and Prices. 

GLASCOCK BROS. MPG. CO., . Muncie, Ind. 





ND ud 


Galvanized Steel. 


wT HENTY nBqLLARS. Nilo o 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 


ie ot 





~ «+41 AY) || (i 





Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 








| OS O..4..6..6..6..4..6..6..0..28 | 
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AN IDEAL GIFT. 


One of Artist Driscole’s famous FISH 
PAINTINGS. 
mouth black bass, 


Striped sea bass, small- 


trout, etc. Corre- 
spond at once with FieLp AND STREAM 
office. 

ae A gift of rare value to your angler 


friend or relative. 










s 
ood 
@©O® 


H. A. DRISCOLE 
Piscatorial 
Artist » » » 


Address care FIELD AND STREAM Office, where 
can also be seen specimens of my fish paintings. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ODOOQOQDOOOQOOO® 
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A Good Angler Loves a Good Rod 


d 

j WM A. MITCHELL: 
; ‘ * 
J 
J 





Makes Salmon and Trout 
Rods for Experts, to Order 


These Rods are perfect, spring from end to end. 


If you want a Good Rod, with my patent handle, 
; 5 to 8 oz., duplicate middle joint, 3 tips, aluminum 
e 








case, $28 and up, send your order now or come and 
see me. Reel and Tackle to match. (No catalogue.) 


ee ee eee ee ee ee ee | 


be ae ae ae ae ae ee ae ee em ame | 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


Send your friend a copy of the beautiful 
Fishing Book 


THE DETERMINED ANGLER 


By CHARLES B, BRADFORD 












“The most pieasantly written. the most 
sensible and practical and 1.s8iructive 
volume | have ever seen of it» Kind.” 














“ Fally 
deserves 


ment.’ 
New York 
HERALD. 














Charmingly illustrated. Richly bound. By mail 

to any address, with your card and compliments,60c. 

With FIELD AND STREAM, one year, - $1.40, 
Address orders to the 


John P. Burkhard Pub. Co., Park Row Bidg., New York 

















An accomplished fly-tier 
and angler gives home 
lessonsin fly-tying; New 


FLY-TYING 
York City; Trout, Bass 
T A U G be T and Salmon flies; pro- 
® vides material; pro- 


ficiency guaranteed. 


Address ARTIST, office of Field and Stream, New York city} 
OPA 















Throw away your 
old-fashioned rods 
that are beginning 
to be “ shaky.” 


The “ Bristol "’ Steel 
Fishing Rod is 
ALL RIGHT— 
Never gets “ shaky.” 


000 YM) <cW 





No pleasure or 
satisfaction if 
your rod is not 
RIGHT. 


Send to the Horton Mfg.Co., 
Bristol, Conn., 

for FREE descriptive 
Catalogue. 


ao 
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Hunting Sno Pleasure 


WITH WET FEET 


and when you hunt 
or fish all the pleas- 
ure that comes from 
dry. feet. and com- 
fortable shoes is 
yours if you wear the 


Pathfinder 


EE Se ee 
an extra high-cut shoe 


(10 inches high) dark tan 
ot black, triple exten- 
sion ‘soles, specially 
prepared and water- 
proofed by our new 
waterproof process, 
Style just like cut. 
Sent to any 
address in 
the United 
States, pre- 
paid, upon 
receipt of 
price, 

























**The Pathfinder shoes I bought of you early last 
fall were worn constantly every day until the mid- 
die of May. They are the easiest, dryest and most 
comfortable winter shoes I have ever worn, and are 
asgood as new and will wear one or two winters 
more,” E. C, AINSWORTH, Higginsville, Mo. 


J. M. Potter, 32 to 36, 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send for booklet “ontaining fuller description 
and samp'** of wat. preof leather used. 





Wek ek eek ek ek eek Sg Bog Bog Bed Bd Bt 
THE SMELL OF PINE AND FIR 


-= Maine Sportsman 


s in 
every 
organ 1 Maine, the 


issue 
of the 
7 g of i 
welve breezes fora dollar. One good 
ten cents 





The representative 
mighty gamela 
whiff from the woods direct, 

HERBERT W. ROWE, Pub., 2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 

Bed Bed Need i! feed Rint eed VoD er Weel Wer eo ead, 


titer | 


beat rararl 








A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A’’quality,genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
6 “ “ * Ladies’ and Boys’ 2.25 


House Moccasins 


These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose hide, once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to slippers. 
Men's $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 











Write for our illustrated circular and 
price list of hand-made hunting 
shoes and moccasins «f every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 
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Awarded 
“GRAND PRIX’ 


Paris Exposition 
1800 
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uND Send for 
Tilustrated 
Cululogue, 
16 West 25d Street 
166 Broad way 
604 Fulton Street 
169 Tremont Street 
924 Chestnut Street 
74 State Street 
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New York: 
Brooklyn: 
Hoston: 
Philadelphia; 
Chicago; 











Hunting Grounds 


Duck Marshes, Fishing Ponds 
Mineral and Timber Lands, 
Virginia Farms, Mills, Etc. 


FOR SALE ana EXCHANGE 


$2.00 per Acre and up 
{2 Send for free catalogue. 


I. THOMPSON BROWN & CO.,Richmond,Va. 
OOOO OOOO OAOEAALE ONDE DHOQAAOAE 
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The Putman Boots. 


Embody everything that is practical in Sportsmen’s Footwear. 
nearly a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been the 
standard among Western Hunters, Trappers, Prospectors, Ranch- 
men and Engineers (who demand the very best) and we have learned 
through our personal contact with them how to make a perfect boot. 
Putman Boots are water proof, 
ent styles of boots. Also Indian Tanned Moose Hide Moccasins. 


Yor 


Send for catalogue of over 20 differ- 


This cut shows our No. 678 Three Quarter Boot, (14 inches high) Bellows Tongue. 
Made on any style toe desired. Uppers are special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, tan- 
ned with the grain of the hide left on (our special soneenes 
Proof. Large eyelets and wide leather laces, also lacec : } 
around the top. Furnished in Black, Brown or StrawColor. Sole Light, Medium 
or Heavy. The sole is genuine Hand Sewed (making it soft and easy) and made 
of the best Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 
and delivered to any part of the U.S. for............... ‘ 
Send for order blank showing how to measure your foot 


making the leather Water 
at side to fit the boot tight 


Made to your measure 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 


25 HENNEPIN AVE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM.” 
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Looking for a Camera? 








AMERICAN INGENUITY has devised many 


good ones, 
But Only One 


Folding Plate Camera, that was awarded a 
MEDAL, at the Paris Exposition. That’s the 


WIZARD 








le Wizard, Sr. 


us Cy 


Our Latest: The Long Fo 
The 1900-1901 WIZARD CATALOGUE has just come 
from the press. It tells all about Wizard Cameras, and 
Manhattan Lenses, and is unique in being of general 
and historical interest besides. It isan Art Book from 
cover to cover. You want it. 
"Sent free tf you mention Field and Stream. 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. of N. Y. 
Cresskill, N. J. 
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'KORONA CAMERA | 
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IT’S ALL IN THE LENS. 





[vy 


will give you perfect satisfaction. 3 


THE LENS on this Camera insures 3 


sharp, clear pictures. 


THE CAMERA in workmanship and # 


design is unequalled. 


THE PRICE ranges from $5 to $150. 
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Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Gundlach Optical Co, ®°R*9"** 
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Every Camera 
Owner Wants a Set 


Nehring’s 
Universal Ampliscopes 


(Patent applied fer.) 


ZION. AD 


AION. 
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A convertible systém ‘of 
lenses in one adjustable 
lens mounting, used over 
the front hood of the 
Camera Lens like a cap, 
which will produce the 
following objectives : 


TD. O 8 ZOO AGAv 40 


“ 
s 


1 Enlarging Lens 

1 OrthochromaticCopyingLens 
1 Wide Angle Lens 

1 Portrait Lens 

1 Snap-shot Ray Screen 

1 Tele-photo Lens 

1 Orthochromatic Ray Screen 





Price, per complete set, ready for use— 


428 ......... S309 6), x 81...... $4.00 
Se 8x10 5.00 


@ U. NEHRING, I6 East 42d Street, New York 
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NOT IN THE COMBINE 


VINCO 


The MOST PERFECT DEVEL- 
OPING PAPER yet produced % 








Quality Highest — Price Lowest. 


Expose—Develop—Fix by Gaslight with- 
out Dark Room 

One dozen pieces, 4x 5, or cabinet size, with pack- 

age of M. H. Powder, including a print on VINCO, 

mailed to any address upon receipt of 2&5a.4 


Carbon Matt — Glossy and Rough, for 
Contact Printing. 


Special Rapid — For Portraits, Enlarging 
and Contrasty Negatives. 


JOHN CARBUTT 


Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works 
WAYNE JUNC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Make money orders payable at Philadelphia. 
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Self-Shaving Made a Luxury | 
NEW GEM SAFETY RAZOR 


Impossible to cut the Face 


SHAVES ~ OG ot ‘ BEST& 
EASY he hy SIMPLEST 
QUICK ~ Me “SAFETY 
AND ug! EVER | 
CLEAN . ae DEVISED. | 


$200 | 
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_* one ; fuuustagte® 
ee AA’ “ silt} 
cometh de? no valli Boorse 





Sent on ten days’ trial to any responsible party. 
All first-class Cutlery Dealers wil! do the same. if your 
dealer does not carry them in stock, write us and we 
will tell you who does in your town. 

PRICES: 
Razor in Tin Box ‘i ‘ 2 x ° ° ° - $2.00 
** with Two Blades in handsome Morocco Case ° 3.50 
with Three Blades ° ° . . 
Automatic Stropping Machine with Strop ° e . 1.50 
Catalogues of complete sets mailed free. 
Insist upon getting a “‘New Gem’’if you have to go for it to 
THE GE‘ CUTLERY C0., 36 Reade St., New York, N.Y. 
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A New 
Idea in 


instead of trays. 
everything in its place. 
the top. 


Peatecton% 


00,0000, 00,0 0,000 0,09, 





F. A. @TALLMAN 
16 W. Spring St., 


Oe eels 
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TRUNKS 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles. 
A place for everything and 

The bottom as ac- 
Defies the baggaye 
smasher. Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C. O. D. with privilege of ex- 
Send 2c. for illus, catalogue. 


Drawers 
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A. Delicacy 


Minnesota Wild Rice 


bes Your Thanksgiving Dinner or any Game Dinner will be incomplete without it. 


This Rice grows wild in our Minnesota Lakes, 


and has only to be tried to fully appreciate its 


rich and rare flavor. Specially picked and prepared for Eating Purposes. Sold in any quan- 


tity. Per Pound, 20 Cents. 


Here is your opportunity also to lay in a supply for Seeding Purposes. 


Headquarters for Snowshoes, Skis, Toboggans, Moccasins, Skates 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, now ready. 


THE WM. RB. BURKHARD CO. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1855. 


Everything in Sporting Goods at Wholesale Prices. 


SPORTSMEN VISITING the great Northwest can save time, trouble and money by purchasing 


their supplies of us. Correspond in advance and have them ready for you on arrival, or shipped 


direct to your destination. 


Address 
319 ROBERT STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OUR HAND-LOADED SHELLS, loaded under supervision of Emil Novotny, have a national 


reputation. Du Pont’s Smokeless, Du Pont’s New Formula Trap, or any other brands of powder. 


OUR SKILLFUL GUN REPAIRS are executed by Messrs. Ed. and Joe Novotny, known 


throughout the Northwest. 





Send for Catalogue. Some Special Gun Bargains always on hand. 
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Strengthens System, 
Body, Brain and Nerves 

















No other preparation has ever received so 
many voluntary testimonials from eminent 
} people as the world-famous Mariani Wine. 
Agreeable and lasting. 





Excellence ',:« « 
} Before Meals APPETIZER won for it the most pronounced success 
After Meals DIGESTIVE 


At All Times TONIC 


Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes, 


The superior qualities of 
Hunter 


Whiskey 


baffle imitation and defy competition. 


Mariani & Co., 52 W. 15th St., New York, 
publish a handsome book of endorsements 
of Emperors, Empress, Princes, Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to 
all who write for it. 


It is just the thing always, 
UNIQUE and UNIFORM. 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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in eh | 
ee PURE RYE 
“The Kind That Won KentucKy Fame. 


The old-fashioned kind, trom the heart of the Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky, made like it was 100 years ago, when quality was the thing, 
resulting in a fully matured, rich flavored distillation, in its original purity, 
and forming an ideal stimulant at all times. Ask any Kentuckian. Asa 
protection against imitations, OLD BARTON PURE RYE is put up for the U. J. 
only in our original and beautiful bottles with wire netting and closed with 
our lead seal. 


Never Bottled Under 10 Years Old. 


While OLD BARTON PURE RYE has never been sold for less than $15.00 per 
case, yet to introduce quickly where unknown, and tc save expense of 
: —— ‘ Sx Middleman, we will ship FROM DISTILLERY TO PURCHASER, in plain case, 
- - ie one dozen full quart bottles, by express, PREPAID on receipt of $10.00, 
or case of six full quarts on receipt of $5.00. Each case equipped with 


LD BARTON 


















HAVE ANY DOUBT & < IN OUR ORIGINALS | 
NY KENTUCKIAN. | = BEAUTIFUL BOTTLES 
¥ OISTILLERS Ss WITH WIRE NETTING cork-screw and neat glass. 


TRAIGHT ‘ = TO PROTECT Note the ing broad guara : When received, open and test; if not perfectip 
URCHASER : AGAINST IMITATION ¥, Money promptly refunded 


\,3.- ORDERS “FROM ARIZONA, | 
JLORADO, CALIFORNIA, MONTANA, NEVADA, ADDRESS, AND MAKE ALL DRAFTS, ETC., PAYABLE TO 

NEW MEXICO, UTAH, WASHINGTON, 

OMING AND OREGON MUST CALL FOR{ R. S. STRADER & SON, DISTILLERS, 
24 QUARTS VIA FREIGHT PREPAID. | ‘&, Lexington, Ky. 








. Agent Adams Express Co., Fayette National Bank, 
all of Lexington, Ky. 
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See particulars below how to get large, 19 x 26 inch, framing pictures like above, FREE 


The Xmas Problem Solved 


Every reader of Field and Stream can doubtless think of one or more out-door loving 
friends; or guides on past outings ; the country people with whom they stopped; any and 
all of whom would be gracefully and happily remembered if they permitted us to send 
them a notice like this: 





CHRISTMAS, 1900 
ee Ecaificesiaastiiihe Risiiicitbamicnisiecanae 


EE Se LE Te SEEN Sie ee ee 
and begs that you accept this Magazine and Picture as a bihit of good-will with best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas. Wishing you the same, we are, 


Respectfully, FIELD & STREAM, New York 











Each dollar not only secures a year’s subscription and a notice like above (at your request), but in 

addition any one of above five beautiful pictures, postpaid. Specify the one wanted by its number. 
These pictures are 19 x 26 in size, worthy of a place in any home, being exclusive and original subjects by 
famous artists. If sold in art stores they would readily command $3 apiece. 


‘ t nail 
If you are already a subscriber and wish these pictures, each dollar you send to apply on your subscrip- 
tion account entitles you to one choice. Secure them now while you can! Address the 


JOHN P. BURKHARD PUBLISHING CO., Park Row Bldg., New York 


Publishers of FIELD AND STREAM, “ America's Magazine for Sportsmen.'’ 


Copyright, 1900, John P. Burkhard Publishing Company. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. 








| “America’s Magazine for Sportsmen hy Sportsmen’ 








The REPUTATION of 
mm 100 YEARS 


In the Manufacture of Explosives is the GUARANTEE of 


DUPONT 


Smokeless Powder 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Del. 











Kill at 60 Yards by using 


ROBIN HOOD SMOKELESS 


(SOLIDIFIED GAS) 


The superior merits of this New Departure Powder 
are being endorsed by scores of letters received 
every day from all sections of the country. 


A well-known sportsman writes: ‘‘] am astonished at its great velocity 
with so slight recoil.’’ Another says: ‘‘ It is a pleasant powder to shoot: 
no sore shoulders or bruised faces or offensive odors.’’ A crack live-bird 
shot writes: ‘‘Its close pattern and great velocity makes it paralizing to 
birds. I kill nearly every bird with my first barrel. Seldom have to 
use the second,”’ etc., etc. 


Can be used in any cheap shell or gun. No corrosion in its residuum. 





Manufactured by 


THE ROBIN HOOD POWDER COMPANY, Swanton, Vermont. 


N. P. LEACH, General Manager. 


BELGIAN HARE 5, et crane 














